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PETITION TO THE KING OF THE BEGGARS! 


Hear your lovers, first of princes ; 
Men whose conscience never winces ; 
Hear your kinsmen, last of kings, 
Each with fifty stars and strings: 
We're no Hackballs nor M‘Gregors ; 
We’re your Teutchsland high blood beggars. 


Hear your royal Cobourg brothers, 
Hear your house’s hundred mothers ; 
Hear your twice a hundred cousins, 
Hear their mistresses by dozens ; 
Hear us while you have an ear, 
Hear the royal “ near and dear.” 


Now that you have touch’d John Bull ; 
Blockhead, when his purse is full, 
Thinking ’twill be never empty, 
Not a sixpence left to tempt ye ; 
Just six hundred thousand pounds 
Made your own on “public grounds.” 





Sixty thousand touch’d for Claremont, 
Rearing gooseberries and spear-mint ; 
Fifty thousand more for spoons, 
Fifty more for pantaloons, 
Fifty more for cab and carriage, 
Handsome pay, we own, for marriage ! 


True, the nation boutiquiére 
Gave thee the eternal sneer ; 
True, its scribblers, Heaven confound them.! 
Spatter’d endless ink around them ; 
True, the Press (the devil’s invention !) 
Talked of slicing down your pension. 
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Li yal Address of the King of the Beggars. 


True, their orators; ’od rot them ! 
Brawling in their House of Gotham ; 
Each place-hunting for himself, 
Longed to put you on the shelf: 
Theirs the sting, but yours the honey, 
Still you ‘pocketed the money. 


Asses, could they think our line 
Born on shopkeepers to shine ? 
Cobourg blood, and Cobourg grace 
Lavished on the Cheapside race ; 
Tribe of tinkers, tailors, tanners, 
Gratis polished by our manners ! ‘ 


Phoenix of the Cobourg blood, 
Ages older than the flood! 
Statesman, warrior, saint and sage, 
Filling Europe's broadest. page : 
Expectation’s cabbage rose, 
List to what your house propose. 


If your Highness steers for Greece, 
Bringing back the golden fleece. 

Shall the rascal Capitani 
Think their Solomon a zany ? 
Shall they see you waste your guineas, 
Like the mob of English ninnies ? 


Brother, hear thy beggar band ! 
From our native plains of sand, 
From our vinegar and meal, 
Hard to buy, but sweet to steal ; 
Ship our nakedness to Greece, 
We're the lambs who want the Fleece. 


Here we ’re ready, man and wife, 
To be pension’d for our life ; 
Riding through the English million, 
Every man his own postilion ; 
Giving loyalty the swing, 
Beggars, round the beggars’ king ! 


But, if Lord Field-Marshal Nitre 
Finds that you can bite the biter, 
And on English ground you stay ; 
Pop us on the Civil List ; 
There a million won't be miss’d— 
So your House shall ever pray,— 
&e. &e. &e. 


[Jui 
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LORD MOUNTCASHEL AND THE CHURCH. 


Tue Ear) of Mountcashel is an enthusiast; probably an honest man— 
certainly a rash one, and as certainly plunging into discussions beyond 
his depth. ‘The truth is, that having felt disgust at the conduct of in- 
dividuals in the diocese in which he lives, he has expanded his disgust 
over the whole Irish church—has determined to believe that a fac-simile 
of the Bishop of Cork presides over every diocese in Ireland, and that 
an honourable Tom St. Lawrence revels in pluralities in every corner of 
the land. Disgust will do much with a man of strong feelings; and we 
should not have been surprised to hear Lord Mountcashel pouring out a 
stream of indignation on the state of things directly within his view. 
But he should have deliberately examined the general aspect of the 
church, have balanced the characters of the active, the learned, and the 
sincere against his prepossessions, have ascertained how much of the 
existing evil was to be attributed to the past legislative corruption ; 
and, as a conclusion, decided that the Irish church was an important 
agent of good to the people. Ifthe Irish church were to be overthrown, 
the Irish state would follow it. Ifthe influence which the Protestant 
clergy exercise upon the civilization of the country were to be with- 
drawn, three-fourths of Ireland would degenerate into barbarism ; and 
if the connexion which their presence upholds between the Irish feeling 
and English government were to be dissolved, the islands would be di- 
vided in heart from that hour; Ireland would cease to be a part of the 
British empire. A rebellion would break the bond ; followed by a re- 
volution which would set up a local tyranny ; followed by a war, in 
which Ireland would be the field of battle. 

For what horrors the land must be prepared that can contemplate 
such a struggle. What utter devastation of the present means and fu- 
ture powers of Ireland must be made in the course of a struggle between 
the mad rebellion of the people and the angry vengeance of England ; 
how tremendously the evil must be aggravated by the interference of 
popish Europe, an interference which would undoubtedly be urged with 
all the subtlety of Jesuitism, and all the fury of bigotry! The island 
must be covered with ruin ; population must perish; production must 
be extinguished over the face of the land; and unless England should 
be overborne and crushed by the united strength of European popery, 
Ireland must be held to her allegiance only by the lash and the chain. 

We can feel no surprise that the church establishment should be made 
the theme of that multitude of silly and ignorant disputers, who habitually 
molest society. A blockhead who will argue though he cannot reason, 
and will talk though he cannot learn, is among the worst nuisances of 
civilized life. This haranguer is often some unlucky and obscure strug- 
gler in the lower walks of some profession ; he sees himself surpassed 
on all sides, and he salves his wounded vanity by abuse of all existing 
things. He feels himself scorned in the general intercourses of intelli- 
gent society, and he tries to revenge the scorn by reptile hatred of all 
that dignifies public and private life. In default of all other know- 
ledge, he takes up the miserable common-places of politics. He is the 
radical. In the most repulsive ignorance of divine things, he takes up 
the miserable common-places against religion ; hunting after the mean- 
est sources of gain, he is outrageous at the established revenues of every 
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institution alike in church and state ; and as nothing but an utter sub- 
version of the country ean give him a chance of lucre, he clamours: for 
that subversion as the only chance of safety or subsistence to the nation. 

With men of this class, it is but waste of words to argue. Their vul- 
garity, virulence, and folly, are beyond all reasoning ; they must be left 
to the natural career of rebellion and atheism, fortunate only if their 
cowardice prevents them from putting their theories into act, and con- 
tents them with poisoning the minds of fools without bringing themselves 
to the scaffold by the attempt to realize their profligate principles. But 
to those who desire to judge of things upon their merits, we say that 
the grounds for advocating an establishment of religion are as strong as 
those for advocating a civil government. 

Christianity is a system of the highest truths essential to the highest 
purposes of man individually and generally. It retains the most dis- 
turbing feelings of our nature in the path of duty. It rewards and ani- 
‘mates the noblest labours and trials of personal and public virtue. It 
diffuses cheerfulness through the deepest scenes of an anxious life. It 
elevates the human mind in the lowest ranks of the social system. It en- 
nobles human nature by giving it the noblest of all motives, the love and 
honour of a being who comprehends within himself all grandeur, power, 
virtue and wisdom. It raises the humblest to the level of the loftiest, 
by that holy equality which makes no distinction beyond the grave, but 
the distinction of virtue. It girds us up for the most sublime sacrifices 
in the cause of man, by displaying to us the secure happiness of a life 
exhausted in the service of God and man; the nothingness of those 
human honours which may be earned by successful crime; and the solid 
and imperishable glory of that praise which comes from the Eternal 
Source of glory. 

But all knowledge requires a teacher, and all knowledge that is to be 
permanent must be sustained by a succession of teachers. If religion 1s 
to be impressed upon the people, it must be by men appointed and edu- 
cated for the purpose of impressing it. There must be a clergy. But 
if the religion of a nation is to be a fixed system of principles, not a 
vague compilation of fugitive theories, there must be some standard, 
there must be some acknowledged and authentic form of doctrine, there 
must be something beyond the rambling fancy of every half-madman, 
who undertakes to lead the popular mind. We must not see in the 
pulpit to-day a man who contradicts every syllable said by the man of 
yesterday, and is as sure to have his doctrine cast out before the man of 
to-morrow. There must thus be a summary of belief: a liturgy, places of 
worship, men entitled to preserve the decorum of that worship, to sus- 
tain its offices, to propagate its truths, and those men must be kept up 
in a continued succession, or the whole falls to the ground. But to keep 
up this succession, there must be some settled inducement for families to 
devote their sons to the church, some remuneration for the expense of 
education, some security that the remuneration will not fail if the service 
be done. Thus we must have a clergy, colleges for their instruction, 
livings for their support, and a permanent right to be paid by their share 
of the general possessions of society. 

If we will have our children initiated into Christianity by the rite com- 
manded by its Divine Teacher ; or if we will make the union of the sexes 
the sacred bond that it must be made, to avoid the most fatal evils to the 
human race ; we must have baptisms and marriages, and men to perform 
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them:both: If we would pay the natural respect to the dead, whom we 
honoured and loved in life; or if we look upon the body, that is yet to 
rise and be glorified, as worthy of more consideration than the body of a 
wild beast, we must have men to perform the decent ceremonial ‘of the 
grave. For all those offices, and for many more than those, we must 
have a clergy. 

But the outcry of the radical and the atheist is, that the clergy have 
usurped too large a portion of the property of the state ; that their pay- 
ment is injurious to public prosperity ; that the establishment is nothing 
more than a ponderous contrivance to pamper indolence ; and that the 
state, as having given the property, has a right to modify, to diminish, or 
take it away altogether. Every one of those assertions is a prejudice, an 
error, or an absurdity. 

The revenues of the establishment are not paid by the people. The title 
of the establishment to its lands and revenues is older than that of any 
other institution in the empire. Its revenues were not taken from any 
man’s estate, for they have subsisted for ages previous to the existence of 
that estate ; and they have existed by the most natural and intelligible of 
all rights, the right of private ownership to dispose of,its property. This 
right is more sacred than the right of the nation to dispose of property, 
because that process implies violence, or revolution ; and what one revolu- 
tion may do, another may be entitled to undo, It is more saered than 
the right of kings to confer property, because that right may often be the 
mere work of tyranny. Thus the right of the church to its possessions is 
the most ancient, simple, and solid of all—the right of the individual who 
has acquired property, to dispose of it according to his own good will. 

The first edifice assigned for Christianity in England was in Canter- 
bury, the gift of Ethelbert, the king of Kent, in the sixth century. Asthe 
British people were then heathens, the priests who had come with Austin 
travelled through Ethelbert’s kingdom, preaching Christianity, The first 
assemblages of their converts were in private houses. When those assem- 
blages became too numerous for meetings in the cottages of those semi- 
barbarians ; regular, though rude, places of worship, called prayer-houses, 
or oratories, were appointed for the service. Still, the service was only 
occasional ; the preacher was an itinerant missionary ; and the population 
was, ina great measure, deprived of religious instruction. 

But Christianity, by the labours of those zealous and sajntly men, made 
rapid progress. The Saxon chieftains were successively led to listen to 
Divine truth, and were naturally urged to provide for the religious in- 
struction of their vassals. The oratories were few and mean ; the mother 
church, or cathedral, was distant ; and they erected churches on their 
own lands, and fixed a permanent minister of religion beside the church, 
for the perpetual maintenance of its worship ; endowing him generally 
with a portion of land, and besides, in all instances, with that portion of the 
products of the estate, which we now call tithes. This was the state of 
church property before the Conquest. 

The Norman invasion extended the system of granting land te the 
great officers and feudatories of the crown ; and they, in their turn, 
repaid the services of their chief retainers by minor grants. A vast 
number of those possessors, each desiring to have for his vassals and te- 
nantry the same advantages of church service, and the residence of a 
clergyman upon his estate, which existed in the case of the higher lords 
of the soil, erected churches, and placed clergy upon their property. 
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Thuis arose the general distribution of livings and churches. The bounds 
aries of the estate being in general the boundary of the parish, and the 
services of the priest being appropriated to the particular estate, and of 
course paid out of the proceeds of the property settled for his main- 
tenance by the owner. It is impossible that any right can be more 
natural or justifiable than that of a maintenance derived in this manner, 
It was not forced from the owner: it was not taken from either the pro- 
perty ofthe public nor of any unwilling individual. ‘The lord of the estate 
felt the necessity for having religious service on his estate; to have that 
advantage he set apart a regular salary for its provision ; and to continue 
that advantage to his posterity, he made that provision permanent to all 
time. 

That this was the origin of tithes and glebes is unquestionable. In a 
number of instances, the documents under the seal of the feudal lord are 
extant; in some instances establishing the payment of the priest by hisown 
authority ; in other, joining the seals of his immediate heirs, when they 
happened to have any peculiar power over the disposal of the lands. Sel- 
den’s History of Tithes abounds with evidences of this style of distri- 
bution. 

The seizure of the church property by Henry VIII. was the act of a 
notorious tyrant, and cannot justify any interference with property of any 
kind, Buteven that tyrannical seizure had a pretext which can be offered 
no longer. In the perpetual civil wars of England, the parish clergy 
had been, in a great measure, driven to take refuge in the monasteries, 
which were then places not only of great opulence, protected by the pre- 
valent superstition of the time, and under the powerful sanction of the 
papacy, but were in general places of considerable strength. ‘The splen- 
dour, the luxury, the learned leisure, the popular veneration, the easy 
and social life, and the actual personal safety of those magnificent com- 
munities, forming an irresistible contrast with the seclusion, the narrow 
means, the rude association, and the personal insecurity of life and 
property, gradually made the convent the permanent refuge of the secu- 
Jar priesthood. In return, they contributed their income ‘to the support 
of the convent. The tithes and glebe, in process of a few generations, 
thus became the property of the convent; the service of the parish 
churches being almost wholly supplied by ‘priests sent from the con- 
ventual body, as its agents, and thence named vicars ; for whose support 
a certain smaller portion of the tithes was alletted, thence called vicarial; 
the original tithes or Great Tithes, with the glebe, or actual lands at- 
tached to the priests’ house, being the property of the convent. This 
abuse rapidly grew excessive, in the disturbances and superstitions of 
the long interval between the Conquest and the Reformation. The cru- 
sades, and the prodigal and profligate lives of the great barons, who ex- 
pected, by a death-bed legacy to the convent, to atone for a life of vio- 
lence ; augmented the convent lands, until they were computed to amount 
to a third of the island. An abuse of this magnitude undoubtedly called 
for aremedy ; and Henry’s passion for plund: er of every kind broke up 
the convent estates. But the measure had the taint of tyranny. § The 
rightful and ancient property essential to the religious education of ‘the 
people, the revenues for popular instruction, the funds for the poor, and 
the lands of hospitals, wereall involved in the fute of the ill-wotten gains of 
the convent. The country was but little enriched by the change ; for the 
church-lands were given to the profligate retainers of the court and that 
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soil, whieh, under the convents, had been in general carefully cultivated; 
and rendered productive by all the knowledge of the only Englishmen 
who travelled or had any valuable intercourse with foreign countries ; 
was, in a multitude of instances, left to the decay natural in the hands of 
rude retainers, or giddy proprietors, to whom the court was the centre of 
preferment and pleasure. 

Thus arose the “ impropriate” livings, or parish benefices, given into 
the hands of laymen, which are now actual estates. 

A comparatively small portion of the old livings were restored to the 
church. But the right to those livings was not derived from the king, 
nor from the legislature. It was the mere recurrence to the original title 
given by the owners ; a title older than that of any other species of pro- 
perty, acknowledged in every form by the ancient laws, given for a most 
important purpose, and incapable of being alienated by any thing but 
an act of the most palpable injustice. So stand the rights of the Church 
of England. 

All the arguments commonly used against the church property are fal- 
lacies.—It has been said that the people are taxed to pay for the support 
of the clergy. This isa fallacy. The people are no more taxed for the 
support of the priest, than they are for the support of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Both priest and duke being supported by property, not 
taken from the people, but allotted by individuals to whom it. belonged, 
and who might have disposed of it in any way whatever. This answers 
the outcry of all the sectaries, who complain that they are taxed for a 
church in which the¥ do not believe :—they might as justly complain that 
they are taxed for a duke in whom they do not believe.—But, it is said, 
that the tithes are a burthen upon the landholder. This is a fallacy. 
If the landholder be a tenant, they can be no burthen on him ; for it is 
notorious, that he takes the land the cheaper the more tithe it pays ; 
and thus, that, at least, he does not pay for the clergy. Ifthe landholder 
be the proprietor of the estate, neither does he pay for the clergy. It 
being obvious that whether he inherited or purchased the property, it 
came to him with an allowance for the tithes; the inheritance being 
transmitted from an ancestor almost a thousand years back, if any living 
family can claim such ancestor—or the estate being sold to him with the 
obvious reservation of the tithe ; for if the land had been tithe free, the 
price would have been higher, and the only difference to the purchaser 
being that instead of paying the whole value of the land in one sum, 
he divides it between two persons, the proprietor and the clergyman, 
both of whom have a legal right, but the right of the latter being im- 
measurably superior in antiquity. 

But, it is said, that if the tithe falls upon neither the farmer nor the 
landlord, it falls upon the public in the shape of a tax of a tenth on pro- 
visions, This is a fallacy. Ifthe parson burned his tithe, or suffered 
it to rot on the ground, there would be a public loss of a tenth. But 
the parson sells it, or lives on it in his family. The produce exists and 
is converted to the public use; only with this difference, that instead of 
the whole produce of the farm coming to market in the farmer’s cart, 
a part of it comes in the parson’s. The amount in the market being, of 
course, the same, and the price of provisions being neither raised nor 
lowered by having two bundles instead of one. 

But, it is said, that tithes prevent agricultural improvement by ad- 
vancing a claim on every new object of tillage. This is the only argu- 
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ment that has a show of force, and yet this too is a fallacy. Ifthe farmer 
lays out fifty pounds additional in any new culture, the clergyman who is 
undoubtedly entitled to his share in the product of the land, may claim his 
tenth. But, in the first place, the farmer has made his calculations of 
profit with this knowledge ; and.in the next, if he involve himself in any 
difficulty on the point, the evil lies at his own door, for nothing is more 
easy, and, indeed, nothing is more common than that amicable agreement 
between the clergyman and the farmer, by which a regular rent is paid, 
let the improvements for the time be what they may. That after a limited 
period the clergyman’s means should rise with the general opulence of 
the country is a matter of public policy, for it is essential to the use- 
fulness of a clergy, that they should keep up their level with the coun- 
try; and, that, while the people round them are growing rich, they 
should not be growing poor. In all countries, a pauper loses public respect, 
let the colour of his coat be what it may; and a beggared clergy would 
be scorned as teachers, or perhaps, in the natural course of things, might 
be driven to uphold their influence by fanaticism, and the arts which sus- 
tained the mendicant orders of popery; or lie tempted to the obvious 
alternative of hostility to a state which sank them below the less edu- 
cated ranks, and, like the struggling French vicars, look for a change of 
situation in general overthrow. But so far as agricultural interests are 
concerned, the bill introduced in this session by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, allows of a composition for twenty years, a period which 
gives the most anxious improver more than time enough to pursue his 
plans without let or hindrance to the full extent of speculation. 

One of the most frequent sources of popular outcry against the establish- 
ment is theassertion, that though the church confessedly possesses a right 
toa provision ; yet that it has usurped more than the original grant, that 
the tithes were originally divided into four parts, of which but one was 
for the priest, the other three being, severally, for the repairs of the 
church, for the maintenance of the bishop, and for the support of the 
poor. But this, too, is a fallacy, founded on the ignorance, actual or wil- 
ful, of the orators. It arises from confounding transactions of the Ro- 
man age of the church with periods later by some hundreds of years ; 
and the transactions of the church in foreign countries with those of the 
English establishment. 

The first revenues of the church were voluntary subscriptions. 
The apostles sanctioned and directed the laying up of a weekly sum in the 
hands of deacons, or other officers of the congregations, for the necessary 
expenses of the church, for the claims of charity, and for the support of 
the preachers ; who had in general abandoned all claims to their heathen 
property, and in some instances had given up productive professions. St. 
Paul constantly insists on the right of the preachers to be subsisted by 
the congregations; though he refuses to avail himself of it, from a wish 
to avoid burthening the infant and persecuted churches. Our Lord in 
sending forth the twelve Apostles (10 Matthew) expressly declares their 
right to be subsisted by the persons to whom they brought the Gospel, for- 
bidding them to make any preparation for their own expenses ; “ neither 
purse nor scrip, for the labourer is worthy of his hire.” ‘This mode of 
provision seems to have prevailed during the whole time of the great 
persecutions, or nearly 250 years ; the church having received its first 
endowments only a short period previously to the accession of Con- 
stantine. 
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Those subscriptions were perfectly matters of good-will, and ‘propor. 
tioned to the means of the individual. They were of course of various 
values, but, as according to the Levitical Law, a tenth was set apart for 
the priesthood, the early Christians adopted the proportion, and the’ 
tenth of their gains, the tithe, was given. This fund originally placed 
in the hands of the Apostles or leaders of the congregations, was subse- 
quently deposited with their successors the bishops, and thus they became 
theregulators of the distribution. A part was allotted to the priests who 
served the various congregations or travelled through the country, a 
part for the maintenance of the church buildings, and the residue for the 
support of the humbler portion of the disciples, in case of infirmity, 
accident, or age: but the parts were generally unequal, and the whole 
was regulated by the necessity of the case, and the zeal and wisdom of 
the head of the diocese or congregations. 

This arrangement seems to have ceased at a very early period in Eng- 
land, and to have naturally given way to the regular endowment. of the 
clergy. The contributions which continued for some time to be made 
in the churches, being thenceforward appropriated solely to the poor. But 
in England the legal and regular provision for the poor, introduced by 
the 43d of Elizabeth, at length superseded this collection; and it ceased, 
as contributions for the clergy had ceased, and for the same reason, 

The last argument that we shall notice, and it is an argument that 
naturally exhausts the controversy, is the actual wealth of the church. 
Weare told that, allowing the clergy to have a full right to a maintenance, 
they can have no right to wallow in the present enormity of church opu- 
lence. The whole statement is an assumption, and the argument upon it 
must therefore be a fallacy. The total amount of the public endowments 
of the establishment is 1,628,095/. Those form the obnoxious part in the 
opinion of our haranguers. ‘The livings in private patronage, which are 
equivalent to personal estates, and which the English landholders, who 
harangue in the loudest tone against the church, grasp with all the eager- 
ness of private property—livings with which they endow their sons and 
their connexions, or which they sell, amount to nearly twice the value, viz. 
2,084,043/. The whole revenue is 3,872,133/., which divided among 
11,342 benefices, (the number in England and Wales,) leaves only 30047. 
a year as the average of an English living. 

But trivial as this sum is for the support of a man who must keep up 
a decent rank in society, who in most instances has a family, and whose 
education has on an average cost about 800/., a large deduction must still 
be made for his actual church expenses. He must keep his parsonage 
house in repair; in general he must pay down a considerable sum for 
previous buildings ; and there are few instances in which the advantage 
of having a house is not counterbalanced by the necessary expenses. It 
is computed, that, taking the whole as a mere matter of pecuniary calcu- 
lation, a clergyman, before he can expecta living, lays down, in principal 
and interest, about 1100/.,, which about middle life would purchase an 
annuity of 90/. a year, thus leaving him but 210/. as a recompense for 
his clerical labour, his literature, the devotion of his life to solitude in 
nine instances out of ten, and all to gain an income about the average 
gains of a country tailor, or grocer in a tolerable run of trade. 

The advowsons are the true scandal of the church: but those are not the 
property of the establishment ; but of the country gentlemen, of the whigs 
and patriots, the great reforming aristocrats, and general patriotic and fox- 
hunting portion of the legislature. We see those livings advertised in 
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the newspapers with as little ceremony as the advertisement of an ox 
or an ass, and of course purchased with as little, the chief recommen- 
dation being—“ that the living lies in a sporting country and in the 
neighbourhood of several packs of first-rate hounds.” 

But with those abominations the establishment cannot be charged. 
They are the result of the robbery of the church, not of her will; and 
the only remedy is to be looked for in the legislature. The vulgar writers 
who declare the church revenues to be 8,000,000/. make no distinction 
between the revenues of the ecclesiastic and the usurped revenues of 
the layman ; they throw the impropriate tithes into the same mass with 
the church tithes, and where nearly twice the value is grasped by the 
lay descendants of the minions of Henry, they fling the whole charge 
on the head of the clergy. 

Lord Mountcashel’s motion was received with scorn, and with scorn it 
deserved to have been received. The clergy are ill paid ; their emolu- 
ments are below those of any other class of educated men in the empire ; 
and the attempt either to degrade them in the public eye, or to fleece 
them of their legitimate rights, would be one of the grossest offences 
against law, and as the offenders might soon discover one of the most 
formidable hazards in policy; but, of such intentions, we acquit Lord 
Mounteashel: he is honest, but ignorant of his subject: he has been 
stimulated by partial disgust into general charge, and in his determina- 
tion to punish the local evil, he has overlooked or vilified the good of a 
great system, without which the British empire would speedily be a 
republic, its religion a chaos of clamouring sects, and its dominion a 
rope of sand. 


ANECDOTES OF BRAZIL. 
No. I. 


** Sunt quibus in satira videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus.” 


LikE the simoom of the desert, whose ruthless blast spreads terror and 
desolation over a whole region of fertility, modern civilization has swept 
from the surface of society all that was romantic and picturesque, witlt 
some slight shades of difference. One uniform system of manners and 
customs prevails over all the European continent; man is in every part 
of it the creature of the same habits, and swayed by the same opinions. 
In Brazil, on the contrary, from causes moral as well as physical, human 
nature has remained stationary, and retains to this day many of the in- 
teresting features which shed so romantic a halo around the society 
of Europe centuries ago. 

Under the tropical climate of the Rio de Janeiro, no pale gradations 
from saffron hue to roseat morn harbinger the approach of day ; the Del- 
phian god bursts suddenly from the bosom of darkness, and light awakes 
the world. At the earliest peal of the holy matin bell, the fair Bra- 
zilian, her graceful form shrouded in the ample folds of the jealous man- 
tilla, and accompanied by her sable attendants, is seen gliding to the 
shrine of her patron saint to offer up her morning orisons. ‘The coloured 
population issue forth in crowds to pursue their daily avocations, their 
wild and discordant cries breaking with singular effect on the ear through 
the stillness of the morn ; the quays are filled with the rich and varied 
productions of both hemispheres. At eight o’clock the more important 
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business of the day commences ; the public functionaries move with stately 
step, in their antiquated cocked hats and formal cut coats, to the scene of 
their duties. The avenues leading to the custom-house are crowded 
with men of every clime. Observe near its door that group of English 
merchants, how their air of purse-proud arrogance sinks into one of ob- 
sequious reverence as they salute the administrador, who is passing them 
in all the pride and dignity of office. Mark well the gray eye of another, 
how it dances with delight on his well-packed bales, his commission on 
which he is mentally calculating. How finely his ruddy complexion and 
tight European attire contrast with the sallow cheek and sombre habili- 
ments of the solemn friar, who invokes his charity in the name of St. 
Francis! That flight of rockets proclaims that high mass has commenced 
at the imperial chapel, while the party of German lancers, proceeding to 
mount guard at the palace, leads back the memory to the parades of Ber- 
lin and Vienna. The sun has now attained its meridian height ; the 
business of life ceases; the streets are deserted, save by a solitary foreigner 
whom curiosity or ennui has led forth to brave its torrid heat. The more 
indolent Brazilian courts the balmy pleasures of the siesta, till the length- 
ened shadows proclaim the close of day. All again is bustle and anima- 
tion. The beautiful drives in the environs of the city are crowded with 
horsemen and vehicles of every description, from the clumsy iroquitana 
or segé of the native, driven by a monkey-looking black postillion, in 
huge cocked hat and cumbrous boots, to the neat stanhope of the English 
resident, or the more stylish equipage of some member of the corps diplo- 
matique. At this hour the great square of the palace presents in pleas- 
ing variety all the lights and shadows of Brazilian life. In the fore- 
ground of its various groupings stands out with pictorial effect, in his 
singularly wild and picturesque costume, the tall Mineheiro (or inhabit- 
ant of the mines) ; the magnificent outline of his gigantic figure is partly 
concealed by his dark-blue poncho, which descends in ample folds to his 
heavily spurred heel ; his sable eyebrow shades an eye of fire ; and his 
savage gloom of countenance, heightened by the raven curis and large 
slouched hat, reminds the spectator of some dark creation of Salvator’s 
pencil. His mustachoed lip curls with derision as he turns his back on the 
foreign trader, to whom he has just disposed of a parcel of uncut topazes 
for a sum four times their value. Near to him are a party of Botocudo 
Indians, staring at all around them with an air of savage wonder, their 
distended ears resting on their shoulders, and mutilated lips presenting a 
unique spectacle of disfigured humanity. Inhaling the evening breeze 
in her richly gilded balcony is a dark-eyed daughter of Brazil; her 
female attendants are directing her attention to the religious procession 

issuing from the neighbouring church: but she heeds them not; her 

lustrous eye is fixed with ardent gaze on the martial figures of a party 

of foreign officers of the guard lounging beneath her own door. Among 

them you may distinguish the yellow-haired German, the fiery Italian, 

the lively Frenchman, and haughty Briton, disjointed fragments of the 

mighty hosts that formerly met in fierce conflict on the banks of the Bi- 

dassoa, bivouacked amid the burning palaces of Moscow, or escaped the 

horrid butchery of Leipsic, or the “ king-making field” of Waterloo. 

The fiery orb of day now descends with headlong speed into the lustrous 

bosom of the western wave, 

«* Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But in one unclouded blaze of living light.” 
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The vesper-bell sends forth its solemn peal, the hum of hunian voices 
is hushed, the devout Brazilian piously repeats his Ave Maria, a magie 
stillness pervades all nature, which ona sudden ceases ; the ‘ Boa nocte” 
passes from lip to lip, and the various topics of conversation are resumed. 
There is something solemn and singularly beautiful in this custom ; the 
mind, chastened by religion, withdraws from the consideration of worldly 
affairs, and indulges in the effusions of friendship and affection. 

Such are some of the leading external features of Brazilian life. The 
streets of the capital are deserted by an early hour, for its enervated 
inhabitant dreads the nocturnal dews as much as the modern Roman the 
malaria of the Pontine marshes, You may wander through their silent 
expanse, lighted up by the silver moon and her starry court, and nothing 
breaks on the soft stillness of the hour, save the wiry sound of a guitar, 
or the solemn hymn of the dead, which tells that some frail son of earth 
is leaving this world of care and woe. 

Many of the prevailing manners and domestic habits of this people are 
of Moorish origin. With the exception of the highest class of society, 
the Brazilians take their meals squatted a-la-Ture on mats spread on the 
ground. A very singular custom is observed at these repasts towards a 
stranger. The host, or the person whom chance may place beside him, 
extracts from his plate some portion of the dainty it may contain, and, 
in return, will convey some choice morsel from his own on to that of the 
stranger guest. As the use of knives and forks is on these occasions 
most religiously dispensed, there is certainly something in this custom 
revolting to our European refinement ; but here it is the pledge of hos- 
pitality, like salt with the wandering Arab. 

Some traces of the language of flowers, so common all over the East, 
are still to be found in Brazil. A stranger, on entering a house, is inva- 
riably presented with a flower by some female member of the family. 
This custom has survived the lapse of time, and the gradual revolution 
of manners ; but the language, the delicate allusion, the sentiment of 
high-flown gallantry and tender affection, allegorically expressed by 
these beautiful productions of nature, is as little understood by the Bra- 
zilian as the mathematical analysis of the tables, by which he calculates 
an eclipse, by the modern Brahmin. By nature a Gascon, a Brarzilian’s 
description both of persons and things must be received with cautious | 
limitation, for they are always in the richest vein of oriental bombast. 
I have repeatedly heard the emperor compared to a god, and his people 
to a nation of heroes. Their usual style of addressing a person is “ most 
illustrious.” A splendid entertainment is merely termed “ hum copo 
d’ago,” a glass of water; while the courage of some favourite military 
officer is represented as something superhuman, varying in a ratio from 
that of ten to a hundred thousand devils. ‘“ Tem o animo de ceno-mil 
diabos,” is the hyperbole used on such occasions. One unacquainted 
with their national character would imagine he were residing among a 
nation of fire-eaters ; but in few countries is the personal dignity of man 
sunk to a lower ebb than in Brazil. During a nine years’ residence, I 
never heard of a single duel, nocturnal assassination being the fashionable 
mode of vindicating outraged honour. The rigid state of seclusion in 
which the females are kept deprives society of that fascinating polish of 
exterior cast over its surface in other countries by the influence of the 
softer sex. The mind of the Brazilian female is left in all the wild lux- 
uriance of uncultivated nature; her existence is monotony itself’, gliding on 
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in its dul) course in the society of her slaves, to whom in point of intellect 
she is little superior ; but her manners are soft and gentle, and her sen- 
sibilities, when roused, have all the fiery energy of her native clime. 
Interesting, rather than beautiful, her sedentary life tinges her cheek with 
a sickly hue ; while early marriage gives to her figure an exuberant em- 
bonpoint, which, however, in the orienta] taste of the country, is con- 
sidered the beau ideal of beauty in both sexes. In this precocious 
climate ladies are grandmothers at seven andtwenty. Female education, 
I have already remarked, is an absolute nullity ; that of the other sex is 
not of a more elevated character. With the exception of those who have 
pursued their studies abroad, it is extremely rare to meet with any one 
who possesses even elementary knowledge on any branch of science or 
polite literature. Few among them ever take the trouble of reading 
their own beautiful Lusiad. Indolent, addicted to gambling, and a slave 
to the grossest sensuality, which but too often degenerates into the most 
criminal excesses, all the finer feelings of our nature are early blunted 
in the mind of the Brazilian, who bears the loss of his nearest and dearest 
friends with an indifference amounting to apathy. As if to veil the 
native deformity of vice, his manners are courtly in the extreme: he 
repeatedly reminds you that every thing he possesses is at your disposal, 
and on leaving his house after a morning visit, you are bowed out to the 
very door, often at the imminent risk of breaking your neck down the stairs 
in wheeling round to correspond to the courtly inclinations of your polite 
host. There is, after all, much that is good and generous in his nature, 
systematically debased by political misrule and religious superstition. It 
is to be hoped that the wide field of honourable ambition, thrown open to 
him by the revolution, will elevate his character in the scale of civilized 
man. 

From this picture of the moral degradation of our species, the mind 
turns with pleasure to the contemplation of the singular and somewhat 
more favourable specimen of humanity presented by the population of 
the two mountain provinces, Minas and Sato Paulo. Leit by their isolated 
station to the undisturbed workings of their own hearts, their characters 
are such as might be expected. Stubborn both in truth and error, con- 
fined from the cradle to the grave to the consideration of few objects, they 
never reach that tractable state of feeling which extensive knowledge of 
the world can alone produce. Their bigotry, when called into action, makes 
them ardent in their thoughts and deeds. Their jealousy and revenge 
are proverbial even in Brazil. The following anecdote, which I had 
from an officer, an eye-witness of the event, is highly illustrative of the 
former passion. A young officer, on a tour of inspection, arrived on the 
eve of St. John at a small villain Minas. On the following morning, 
he accompanied the copta6 mor of the district to the celebration of high 
mass. During the ceremony he was forcibly struck with the beauty of a 
young female kneeling near the altar. Young, ardent, and impetuous, 
he expressed his admiration with all the indiscreet warmth of licentious 
passion. The innocent object of his aspirations was the wife of the cap- 
itad mor, who, however, vouchsafed no answer to his anxious inquiries ; 
but his brow grew dark, and even as he bowed down before the ele- 
vated host, he meditated a deed at which the blood runs cold. On leaving 
the church he framed an excuse for leaving the officer during the re- 
mainder of the day; but in the evening he rushed into his apartment, 
and, holding up a knife reeking with blood, exclaimed with a hysterical 
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laugh, “ Your intended victim is now beyond the reach of dishonour !” 
Among a people entertaining such extravagant notions of honour, it 
would be but natural to expect to find the purity of the female character 
fixed at an elevated point. This, however, is unfortunately not the case ; 
few places, perhaps, present a more lamentable picture of vice and licen- 
tiousness than Villa-Rica, the capital of the province of Minas. To such 
a pitch is it carried, that a proposal to form a “ liaison” the most 
“equivoque” with a young female would not be received by her family 
as an insult, but acceded to, or declined, according as they might deem it 
advantageous. But, on the other hand, a clandestine correspondence, 
although carried on with the most honourable intentions, would, if pre- 
maturely discovered, bring down the vengeance of the family on the 
offender. The Mineheiro never forgives an affront ; he will track his 
victim with the ruthless spirit of a tiger, till he has an opportunity of 
wreaking his revenge. The knife in the hands of these people is a 
most formidable weapon. With his left arm enveloped in the thick 
folds of his poncho, the Mineheiro, under cover of this shield, advances 
fearlessly against an experienced swordsman: if foiled in his onset, 
he will spring back ten or fifteen paces with the agility of a mountain- 
eat, and throw his knife at his advancing foe with unerring and 
fatal precision. From these two provinces the emperor draws his 
best cavalry. Most of the higher offices of state are also filled by Mine- 
heiros and Paulictos, whose activity and energy of character fit them 
better for the duties of office than the more indolent inhabitants of the 
maritime provinces. On a levee day the court of the emperor presents 
a most brilliant spectacle. He has created a corps of noblesse, which 
in numbers, at least, will vie with that of the oldest European courts. 
Military talent, the never-failing stepping-stone to nobility, is not, how- 
ever, one of the attributes of the newly privileged orders of Brazil. The 
late revolution was sterile in talent, not having produced a single suc- 
cessful soldier. At a levee held by the emperor towards the close of 
the late war with the Buenos Ayrean republic, when a series of disasters, 
crowned by the signal defeat of Ituzaingo, tarnished the lustre of the 
imperial arms, Don Pedro turned to a distinguished foreign officer near 
him, and pointing to the brilliant circle by which he was surrounded, 
exclaimed in a tone of great bitterness,—“ In all this glittering crowd 
I cannot find an officer fit to command a brigade.” The character of 
this prince is the very antithesis of that of his people. Simple in his tastes, 
active in mind, of a manly and energetic temper, his unremitting exer- 
tions and loftiest aspirations are for the welfare of his newly founded 
empire. The political regeneration of his people is, however, an hercu- 
lean task ; for the vices engendered by the old colonial system are of an 
inveterate character. On few occasions can the morality of the Brazilian 
functionary withstand the temptation ofa bribe: the unaffected grace 
with which he extends his greedy palm to clasp the glittering prize is 
only surpassed by the singular felicity of the aphorism by which he re- 
conciles it to his conscience ; ‘‘ Viva el rey e do aca a capa.” To sucha 
pitch was peculation carried under the old system, that full one-half of 
the revenue of the country never found its way into the government 
coffers. The dezimo alone produces a large revenue, but the mode of 
levying it falls very heavy on the poorer classes, who have not the means 
of propitiating the dezimeiro, for in many instances it is literally taken 
numerically, rather than intrinsically. Many of the vices of the national 
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character have their source in the maladministration of justice. A law- 
suit in Brazil, both in duration and intricacy of proceedings, realizes 
the fable of Penelope’s web. After years spent in useless litigation, 
during which time a dozen decisions may have been pronounced in your 
favour, and as often reversed, you are at last finally nonsuited, not 
from any conviction in the mind of the judge of the badness of your 
cause, but from the more sporting character of the opposing litigant, who 
fairly outbids you in the last result. The laws, however, for the pro- 
tection of the slave population are an honour to humanity. The Brazilian 
is a humane master; and the horrors of slavery are in Brazil greatly 
mitigated by the mild spirit of Christianity. Negroes are eligible to 
holy orders ; and with a laudable attention to their prejudices, a black 
virgin and one or two sable saints have been placed in the calendar, 
whom they venerate as their patrons. The condition of the negro, when 
transplanted from his native Africa to the colonies, is an epitome of the 
more extended chapter of human life—as various in its colouring—as 
diversified in lot. 

Throughout all the provinces are innumerable tribes of gipsies, who 
in fact carry on the commerce ofthe interior. The period of their first 
migration to Brazil I could never ascertain ; but in their physiognomy 
and predatory habits they closely resemble the gipsy tribes of Europe. 

Crimes are rare in Brazil, at least such as spring from the pressure 
of want. In these fruitful regions the earnings of two days’ labour will 
subsist the labourer the other five. Few countries, indeed, are more 
blessed by the bountiful hand of nature than Brazil. <A prodigious 
extent of territory, diversified by every variety of soil and climate, her 
resources, mineral, as well as agricultural, are immense ; while the cha- 
racter of her prince and the theoretical spirit of her government are 
favourable to their full and rapid development. At a period of universal 
depression and stagnation like the present, it is gratifying to be able to 
direct our attention to a country which presents so wide and extended 
a field for the operation of British capital and enterprise as Brazil. That 
there are still some dark clouds hovering round her political horizon 
I am not free to deny, But it has been justly remarked by a celebrated 
writer of the present age,—‘‘ When a man forms schemes in polities, 
trade, economy, or any business in life, he ought not to draw his argu- 
ments too fine, or connect too long a chain of consequences together, 
for something is sure to happen to disconcert his reasoning.” If, in the 
present instance, awed by the remote contingents of future evil, we 
neglect availing ourselves of the present good, we should realize the 
fable of the countryman, who waited till the river flowed away to pass 
over to the opposite bank : 


** Rusticus expectat dum defluit amnis.” 
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NAVAL ADMINISTRATION OF GREAT BRITAIN *, 
** List, ye LANDSMEN, all to me!” 


Ir is not, we believe, generally known, that this pamphlet, of which 
so much has been said, and concerning which so much more has been 
thought, is the production of the late Admira! Sir Charles Penrose. In 
the commencement of his remarks, the Admiral tells us, “ that during the 
time he had been employed in arranging his reflections on the conduct 
of our naval administration, it often occurred to him to consider whether 
the subject is in itself of sufficient importance, and, the errors which occur 
in its management of sufficient magnitude to justify,” §c. §c. The pamphlet 
itself is the best corrector of this doubt; the affectation of which doubt is 
the only thing throughout the pages which can be met, by either party 
in the State, in any other spirit than one of fixed and serious atten- 
tion. The Admiral’s counterfeited misgivings as to the importance of the 
subject must have arisen from a powerful sense of the contrary ; a species 
of hypocrisy which is common to mankind, but which an old sailor should 
have been above, especially as he was not speaking of himself, but of a 
Service wherein may be said to lie the principal part of our political 
strength. We are not professing any puritanical horror of hypocrisy, 
for we think there are times when this failing has in it “a soul of good- 
ness.” It is very well, for example, in the maudlin speeches which cus- 
tom demands after dinner, when even Mr. Canning might have found it 
proper and becoming to crave indulgence for the imperfections of his 
oratory, when Mr. Rothschild might call himself a poor man, and the 
Duke of Wellington profess himself the humblest individual in the room; 
and whatever has been said in praise of plain speaking, we cannot but 
think that there is something amiable in that kind of hypocrisy which 
avoids the utterance of truths which would uselessly wound the feelings 
of a friend. It is hardly too bold a word to say, that every man is more 
or lessahypocrite. A great part of the literary strength of Dryden was 
contained in his prefaces, which might be said to have originated the 
best parts of the modern code of criticism. The world read and loudly 
applauded them ; and therefore, in one of his last and most perfect treat- 
ises of this kind (the preface to his version of Juvenal), the poet pre- 
tends humility, and says, “ This is the last time I will commit the crime t 
of prefaces, or érvuble the world with my notions of any thing that relates 
to verse.” Now some little might be said in extenuation of this weak- 
ness in Dryden, because the subject is himself’; but that an old and able 
Naval officer should come forward with an apologetical aspect, and a 
modest doubt as to the value and importance of his own profession, is 
merely foolish. Admiral Penrose knew well enough, and so does every 
one else, that our maritime supremacy is an object of the most vital con- 
sequence to our very political existence ; and that it is not the less so 
because it happens to be grossly neglected by the Legislature, which 
seems to think it hardly worth a debate. It is true that a farce is per- 
formed annualiy at St. Stephen’s, under the title of “ Navy Estimates.” 
But who are the dramatis persone? A nautical Matthews, perpetually 
punning on “round sterns and square tucks ;” a pert Irish secretary, 
ever ready to ridicule the false reckoning and figurative rhetoric of a 
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Scotch economist, whose eloquence knows no bounds when demonstrating 
the value of a ha’porth of twine and a penn’orth of tar ; a Land lord or 
two, always at sea upon professional points, and a sea-lord lording it 
over the lords of the land. But Admiral Penrose’s pamphlet is 
a formidable criticism on this dramatic performance ; and it will go nigh, 
we think, to damn it, notwithstanding the long run it has enjoyed. 
“Tf,” says the Admiral, “any of those members of the House of Com- 
mons who watch vigilantly over the public expenditure do me the 
honour to read these pages, let me advise them to scrutinize our Navy 
Estimates more rigidly than they have hitherto been accustomed to do, 
to call for more detailed accounts, and to ascertain satisfactorily in what 
manner the sums voted have been actually expended ; whether in the 
repair and construction of those classes of ships which I have recom- 
mended, or in improvident and injudicious expenses on those of inferior 
and objectionable descriptions. Above all, let me advise them not to be 
silenced or mystified by any official replies which they do not perfectly 
understand ; and to be assured that there is nothing mysterious or unin- 
telligible in naval affairs where a disposition exists to explain them 
openly and candidly.” This is well put ; and we wish that the Admiral 
had, in pursuance of his own recommendation, been a little more candid 
in the style of his own pamphlet, and had not suffered himself to be se- 
duced into little flatteries, which invelve him in ludicrous dilemmas, and 
which are utterly inconsistent with the bold tone of reprehension every 
now and then assumed by him. In page 2 of his pamphlet, Sir Charles 
says, “I am perfectly aware, that at no period of peace was the British 
Navy, in many points, in so satisfactory a state, or in better preparation 
for any sudden emergency.” This is not true, as we shall presently 
show: but how is the reader to reconcile it to the following words, oc- 
curring in the very succeeding page? “I write with all the advantages 
which my having been an eye-witness of former errors and mismanage- 
ments can confer. I remember the commencement of the two last wars 
in 1778 and 1793 ; and the circumstances which I shall presently state 
will, I think, convince my readers that, at both the above-named periods, 
many opportunities of achieving brilliant successes were lost, and in- 
calculable injury was inflicted by our enemies on our commercial marine, 
in consequence of the vicious system which at that time prevailed to the 
greatest extent, and which is even now far from being totally eradicated.” 
Far, indeed! We are now in a worse condition, as regards our navy, 
than at any former period of peace. In the first place, English seamen, 
in those days, never thought of emigrating to America; they were to 
be had in shoals upon the most sudden extremity. Not so now. It is 
true that twenty thousand blue-jackets might be raised in the short space 
of a fortnight ; but it is not every man who wears a blue jacket that can be 
considered a thorough seaman. There is no nursery in the present day 
for British seamen ; and instead of our merchant-ships being navigated 
by the men of our own shores, the prevailing rage for economy induces 
our ship-owners to provide their vessels with seamen of any and almost 
of every nation on the globe—Danes, Swedes, Portuguese, Negroes, 
Lascars, and we may add even Chinese, those coy Asiatics from the ce- 
lestial empire ! 

In reference to the Admiral’s compliment touching the present state of 
effectiveness of our ships on the peace-establishment (we particularly al- 
lude to those of the line called “ guard-ships”), we may observe that those 
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vessels were formerly not so entirely dismantled as they are at present ; 
nor were their crews drafted to perform duties on shore which ¢ranslate 
them, to use Bottom’s phrase, from loyal and thorough seamen, to lub- 
berly landsmen studying the art of smuggling. We allude to the pre- 
cious service entitled the Coast-blockade. It cannot, indeed, be denied 
that it is absolutely necessary to protect the legal trade and consequently 
the revenue of the country ; but, we would ask, are no other men com- 
petent to this except the best of our ships’ companies? Might not a 
portion of the marines be incorporated with seamen in the execution of 
this duty? The preventive service, now partly superseded by the coast- 
blockade, was conducted on what appears to us to be a preferable system 
to the present. The whole establishment was entirely under the control 
of the Commissioners of the Customs, who formed the necessary force from 
miscellaneous sources, such as watermen, fishermen, &c. &c.; but since 
the Admiralty, out ofa desire to monopolize all the patronage connected, 
however remotely, with the sea, have taken under its own parental care 
and appointment the situations connected with this amphibious service, 
our “ best hands,” likely to be wanted on occasions of great necessity, are 
either suffered to emigrate into the service of foreign states, or are frit- 
tered away in the lounging promenading life of beach sentinels. 

But this and more serious defects in the present administration of the 
naval affairs of the country may be easily accounted for and summed up 
in one word—“ Patronage!” It is the effect of undue patronage that 
the Board of Admiralty should be constituted, not of naval officers, as 
might naturally be concluded, but of a majority of landsmen compara- 
tively ignorant of the nature of the momentous affairs confided to their 
direction. We have had, before now, a General in the army sitting as 
First Lord, and a Cornet of Dragoons filling the place which ought to 
have been held by an experienced Admiral! The two naval officers at 
present attached to the Board (and more efficient men could not have 
been selected) are obliged, for want of professional colleagues, to devote 
the whole of their time to levees and other occasions which peremptorily 
demand their personal attendance in London. This being the case, let 
us ask how the numerous duties out of London, equally essential with 
the above, are to be discharged, particularly as in none of our sea-ports 
js there any establishment whose functions partake of the authority of 
head-quarters ? To speak plainer, there is no branch-administration ; 
no local body of professional men invested with power to examine 
into the condition of our ships, and to originate, if necessary, any 
measure which might tend to remedy an abuse, or to introduce an 
essential improvement. For, be it observed, that the power of the 
port-admirals, and commissioners of dock-yards, do not partake of 
this nature. As it woulc obviously be quite useless to send the 
unprofessional lords on such service, the inquiring reader will na- 
turally ask what are the duties discharged by these gentlemen? The 
only answer to be given to this is, that they sign letters, present to 
the House of Commons once a year the Navy Estimates (a duty 
which, by the by, ought to be performed by the secretary), and 
last, though by no means least, it is expected of them that they take 
the trouble to provide their juvenile friends with situations afloat 
—a thing highly necessary, inasmuch as it would seem utterly incon- 
sistent with the practice of well-regulated states to let the slightest 
opportunity of this kind fall into the hands of old officers, who, being 
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quite toil-worn and weather-beaten by long service, are incompetent to 
the exercise of such discretionary power. Still, however meritorious the 
services of these “ shore-going” Lords of the Admiralty might be, in 
appointing and promoting their own connexions for the good of the 
service, let us for a moment cast a glance at the other duties which the 
innocent public might think they ought to discharge. For instance, 
suppose Sir George C**** and Lord C********** were despatched to 
Portsmouth or Plymouth to investigate any local circumstances con- 
nected with the service, such as the patent triangular stay-sails of Sir 
Henry Heathcote, to what conclusion could either of these gentlemen 
arrive at as to the merits or demerits of the proposed invention? The 
former, from his well-known predilection for old usages (as the patrons 
of the Ancient Music might satisfactorily testify), would, in all proba- 
bility, reject Sir Henry’s plan because it was not a hundred years old ; 
just as the works of Haydn are not allowed to be performed in the 
orchestra, or to be admitted into the reverend and dusty library of the 
institution! And this exclusion is not because Haydn’s symphonies are 
not far better than those of his predecessors, but because they do not bear 
the stamp of age! On the other hand, the juvenile lord might be in- 
clined to regard the new stay-sails with contempt, because, in demon- 
strating their utility, Sir Henry might demonstrate also a wristband not 
authorised by the oracles of fashion. 

But the whole of our naval administration is not confined to the Ad- 
miralty. The Navy Board have under their jurisdiction all matters 
relating to ship-building, and every thing (excepting the ordnance) 
belonging to the fitting-out of a vessel of war. But in this body, as 
Admiral Penrose very justly remarks, there is a pernicious adherence to 
old customs merely because they are old. With this body the cry is, 
and ever has been, “ No innovation!” as if improvement was not inno- 
vation. “ Where the judgment is weak, the prejudice is strong.” There 
is nothing which marks the infirmity of age so unequivocally as fear of 
alteration, and irrational resistance to improvement because it is change. 
** I was very much struck,” says the Admiral, “ by one remarkable 
instance of obstinate adherence to our old system on the part of the Navy 
Board. The Foudroyant, of eighty guns, had been taken from the 
French in 1758, and was universally considered, during the whole of the 
American war, the finest two-decker in the British service ; but no per- 
suasion could induce the surveyors of the navy to imitate so desirable a 
ship ; and it was not until 1793, thirty-five years after she had been in 
our possession, that the first eighty-gun ship on two decks was launched 
from a British dock-yard!” This is a fact, though it seems incredible ; 
but it is well known to professional men that the Admiralty have been 
too long controlled by the “Comptroller of the Navy.” ‘To illustrate 
this assertion :—The Admiralty permit naval architects to construct a cer- 
tain number of experimental vessels, and accordingly Captain Hayes, 
Captain Symonds, and Professor Inman, build ships of a certain class ; 
but, instead of being allowed the full exercise of their scientific acquire- 
ments, are so “ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in” by the Navy 
Board, as to render their efforts any thing but caperimental. Let us refer, 
on this head, to the pertinent observations of our author. 

“ The first great mistake committed, appeared to me to be in limiting the con- 
structors unnecessarily as to the dimensions, and more especially as to the breadth 
of their ships, by insisting that they were not to exceed a certain prescribed ton- 
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nage. Now it should have been well known at the Admiralty that tonnage, as 
taken by the old rule of admeasurement, neither expresses accurately either the 
displacement or capacity of a ship ; and although I perfectly agree with them in 
thinking that the constructors should have been obliged to build their ships nearly 
of the same size, yet my opinion was, that the great object being to obtain as per- 
fect'a specimen of each class as possible, the restriction should have been on the 
length only, and that they should on this occasion have had a carte blanche as to 
their model in all other respects: and this was the more necessary in the pre- 
sent case, because the besetting sin of our naval constructors having been hitherto 
an invincible unwillingness to give sufficient breadth, and the consequence a 
failure in point of stability in most of our ships, it became of more importance 
to prevent the surveyors of the navy, by insisting on a restriction of this nature, 
from bringing down all the other ships to the level of their own. 

“* What was the result? Captain Hayes, contrary to his own judgment, but 
not choosing to sacrifice length, built both his ships considerably narrower than 
he otherwise would have done: and the consequence was they faz/ed in stability. 

“ Professor Inman, fully aware of the advantage of breadth, gave up a part of 
the usual length of ships of that class to obtain it. Captain Symonds followed 
his example, and, as might and ought to have been foreseen, both the Sapphire 
and Colombine, although possessing many excellent qualities, and very superior 
to most ships of their respective classes, were still much inferior to what might 
have been expected, if their ingenious constructors had been left to the uncon- 
trolled exercise of their own judgment.” 

This is truly lamentable ; and the wonder is how, under such circum- 
stances, our Navy should have maintained its pre-eminence. But let the 
government look to it in the event ofa future war. Pursuing the subject, 
Sir Charles says, ‘‘ What, however, was the result of that which actually 
took place? In the first trials, the ships built by Professor Inman, 

‘aptains Hayes and Symonds, although, for the reasons I have already 
stated, far inferior to what they might have been, were superior to those 
built by the Surveyors of the navy: one of the latter, the T'yne of twenty- 
eight guns, was actually sent back to Portsmouth as totally unfit to compete 
mith the remainder; and although, after various expensive alterations, 
they were all considerably improved, especially the two corvettes (which 
I understand were pretty close imitations of the Champion and Orestes, 
and very unlike the Pylades), yet it was quite clear that our official 
naval architecture ought no longer to be implicitly relied on.” And yet 
the head surveyor has been designated by high authority “ the Heaven- 
born architect!” In justice, however, to the present Board, we may 
state (if there be any consolation in the thought), that their predecessors 
were as backward to be instructed as themselves. Ina letter dated 1792, 
from Admiral Patten to Sir Charles Middleton (afterwards Lord Bar- 
ham), the following passage occurred: “ In this country, the study of 
the theories of floating bodies, and resistance of fluids, has been ¢éotally 
neglected. In France the very contrary has been the case ; men of real 
genius and observation have employed their talents in improving this 
science, and have brought it to a considerable degree of perfection. 
What was known in France, near a century ago, to every person who 
pleased to make it any part of his study, ts not at this moment known in 
England to many of those who, as professional men, fill the first depart- 
ment in their line under government.” And yet we call ourselves a 
maritime nation and a thinking people! 

After alluding to abundant instances of mortifying failures, as well in 
contests with French as with American vessels of the same class, but of 
superior force in men and metal, all which failures were ‘ attributable 
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to the unwise and impolitic conduct of our naval administration during 
the preceding peace, and to the inferior description of ships which we 
had persisted in building,” the Admiral goes on to say, 


“The war with the United States had but too clearly developed the system of 
naval policy on which our new rival for maritime superiority was successfully 
acting. Their three principal classes of ships, although nominally of the same 
force as our own, were really nearly one-third superior in size, calibre of guns, 
and number of men ; and various unsuccessful actions had but too clearly proved 
that neither professional skill nor the most brilliant personal courage and exer- 
tions could compensate for this great disproportion of force. 

“J had therefore felt perfectly confident that, when we began to turn our 
thoughts seriously towards rebuilding our navy, a measure which at the termina- 
tion of the war had become one of inevitable necessity,—the greater part of our 
ships, and especially the smaller classes, being in a very decaying state,—the con- 
siderations to which I have referred would have their due weight; and that in 
determining the dimensions and force of our new ships, we should, instead of 
adhering servilely to old models and classes, be very careful to build such only 
as might be fully capable of opposing at least an equal force to that which we 
were to encounter: and this was the more necessary, because it very soon became 
universally known that the success of the American navy had produced a deep 
impression throughout Europe, and that France especially, as well as several mi- 
nor maritime powers, were following the example of that system which had been 
attended with such beneficial results. 

“1 saw with much pleasure that, with respect to our ships of the line, we were 
very judiciously abandoning our old-fashioned and heavy-sailing second-rates, 
and determining to build in future no three-deckers smaller than the Caledonia ; 
and that our new two-deckers were to be powerful eighty-four-gun ships, carry- 
ing twenty-four-pounders on the main deck, and therefore, in my opinion, not 
materially inferior even tothe Americans. But here, alas! my satisfaction ended ; 
and what was my disappointment when I saw between forty and fifty new 
frigates laid down in our different dock-yards, all, except eight, built on old French 
models, carrying eighteen-pounders only on the main deck ; all, in short, of the 
force of the unfortunate Java and Guerricre, possessing all the defects of these 
ships, their want of room and stowage; and that we were consequently replacing 
our frigates on the same footing of comparative inferiority which I had hoped 
it would have been our first study to avoid! 1 should have thought that instead 
of incurring such an immense expense™* in building frigates of an inferior descrip- 
tion, it would have been better economy and wiser policy to have contented our- 
selves with a smaller number, but of a superior class, following rather the model 
of the Pomone and the twenty-four-pound frigates built after that beautiful ship, 
one of which, the Endymion,} proved in her action with the President, the 
largest of the American frigates, that those of this class are very little, if at all, 
inferior to any single-decked ship. 

*« It will hardly, therefore, appear credible, that while we have been building 
at such an expense so large a number of small frigates, we have not since the 
peace laid down a single one on the model of the Pomone or Endymion ; a class 
which excel the former as much in good qualities of sailing and stowage, as in 
the more important point of superior force” i 


The capture of the Java calls forth reflections which we can with dif- 
ficulty suppress. We only regret that we dare not safely quote the last 
words of her dying commander, the heroic Captain Lambert. 











* Probably nearly two millions, taking the old calculation of 1000/. per gun. 
+ The President was captured by a squadron, but engaged by the Endymion only. The 
loss in killed and wounded stood thus :— 
K. w. Total. 
President 35 70 105 
Endymion il l4 25 
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In alluding to those impotent vessels, brigs of ten guns, our experi<’ 
enced author says, ) 


“ With respect to the ten-gun brigs, of which we appear to be so fond, and on 
which, during the last ten years, such large sums must have been laid out, I can 
only say that in my judgment they are entirely unfit for every purpose of war, 
as they sail indifferently, and are in point of force inferior to most privateers. | 
would therefore almost pledge my existence not one of them is seen on the sea 
in six months after the commencement of hostilities. How those who have 
lavished the public money on this most useless class of vessels will then be able 
to justify themselves, I do not presume to conjecture. 

“T see, by referring to the list of the navy, that we have now above forty of 
these brigs afloat or building, all except one or two laid down since the peace, 
besides twenty-eight more employed as packets; for which service experience 
has now fully proved them to be less coloaineed and from their construction 
more unsafe than any other description of vessel which could possibly have been 


selected.” 


We perfectly acquiesce in these remarks. <A gallant marquis, not 
more distinguished for his equestrian than his aquatic accomplishments, 
has been heard to assert that, “if he ever accepted the office of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, his primary measure would be to break up these worse 
than useless vessels, and sell their remains for fire-wood.” As regards 
the multiplication of small vessels, the Americans are wiser than we, as 


our author exemplifies. 


** With respect to the American navy, says Admiral Penrose, the comparative 
size of their ships of the line, frigates, and corvettes, is now so universally known, 
that I shall content myself with two short extracts from a work just published 
by a very intelligent naval officer on this subject, (Travels in North America, by 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N.) in 1827, 1828. 

***At the navy-yard dt Gosport) there was a line-of-battle ship, the New 
York, (called a seventy-four) of ninety guns, and the St. Lawrence, (called forty- 
four) of sixty guns: the frigate is round-sterned, and they are both built ex- 
clusively of live oak, in a compact and apparently skilful manner. 

«It occurred to me, when looking at these large ships, that there was no good 
policy in building such an expensive class of vessels ; for other nations would of 
course profit by past experience, and avoid rm, yr matches in future. 

“«¢ That is very true, said an American naval officer, who was present when I 
made this observation ; ‘ but we calculate in this way: in the event of a war with 
you or France, for instance, it may happen that our pe will have many times 
our number of ships such as these, but he will have a still greater proportion of 
smaller ships. If one of our frigates should chance to meet with one of yours of 
the same class, she must of course take her chance, and we trust she will play 
her part as becomes her; but as the greater number of your ships are smaller 
ones of the old sort, the chances are more in favour of our meeting them ; and 
if we do, the balance will tell on our side: thus, in either way, we hope to pre- 
serve the advantage we have already gained.’ ”—Vol. iii. p. 83. 


The conversation between Captain Hall and the American officer speaks 
volumes. But the disparity of size in hostile vessels under the same 
denomination did not originate with the Americans. In the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, the French built larger and heavier 
frigates than we did even at ils close. lia Forte mounted twenty-four 
pounders on the main deck ; La Pomone and La Prudente were of equal 
dimensions ; and L’Egyptienne was built on the scantling of a line-of- 
battle ship. ‘These examples, however, were lost at home. 

But if the reader is struck with astonishment at these multiplied in- 
stances of inefficiency in the direction of our naval affairs, his wonder will 
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be increased when he learns that the practice of our gunnery afloat. is 
equally neglected. 


“ Another most important point,” says the Adm‘ral, “to which too little at- 
tention has been paid since the peace of 1815, is our artillery practice. There 
can be no doubt that our reverses during the American war are to be attributed, 
not only to the great superiority of the ships we engaged, but to the imperfect 
manner in which our officers and men had been trained to the use of their guns. 
It will, perhaps, hardly be credited hereafter, that there was at that time no re- 
gular system of exercise established by autnority in the British navy, but that 
each ship had its own particular plan and method, varying of course according 
to the experience and degree of information possessed by the captain, as well as 
to the degree of importance which he attached to the subject. I need not detail 
the fatal negligence which too often prevailed, and which became only known in 
its full extent by its unfortunate results. At the conclusion of the peace, how- 
ever, the officers of the navy were unanimous and urgent for the immediate 
adoption of a better system, and various suggestions were offered to the Admi- 
ralty as to the best method of proceeding. Assuming, as appeared most probable, 
that our ships would be almost entirely in port,some recommended an exercising 
ground at each naval arsenal, in which the crews of the guard-ships, &c., might 
be regularly trained ; others preferred a ship fitted for this purpose ; but all con- 
curred in the necessity of establishing some uniform practice. In 1817 Sir H. 
Douglas, an officer who combines an hereditary interest in the welfare of that 
service which owes so much to his father with all that science and experience 
in war can afford, laid before the Board of Admiralty a most valuable work, con- 
taining a series of suggestions on this subject, which, if they had been properly 
attended to and acted upon, must have placed our system of artillery exercise on 
avery different footing from that on which it at present stands. It does not 
however appear that between 1817, when he first offered his manuscript work to - 
the Board of Admiralty, and 1819, when he requested their permission to publish 
it, any attention was paid to the valuable suggestions with which it abounds, be- 
yond issuing by authority a sort of uniform manual exercise for the great guns ; 
and, until 1827, when His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence became Lord 
High Admiral of England, I was not able to observe that any effectual steps 
were taken to introduce or enforce such a regular system of artillery practice, 
especially amongst our ships on the home stations, as might enable us to keep 
pace with the improvements rapidly introducing amongst our maritime rivals. 

“ During his royal highness’s short administration, much was undoubtedly 
accomplished by his own frequent personal inspections of the ships in commis- 
sion, and the attention he paid to every thing which respected their artillery ; 
but he was unfortunately too short a time in office to establish any material or 
permanent improvements in this part of our system ; and I cannot therefore do 
better than give my readers in this place, and as nearly as possible in Sir H. 
Douglas’s own words, a sketch of the plan which he, twelve years ago, suggested 
to the Admiralty—which at the moment appears to have been received with en- 
tire approbation—but which since that time has not (as far as I can learn) been 
thought worthy of further consideration. 

** When the navies of Europe, opposed to us in the late war, had been swept 
from the face of the ocean by the gallant achievements of the British marine, a 
period of triumphant, undisputed dominion ensued, during which our seamen 
were not in general sufficiently practised in the exercise of those weapons by 
which that dominion had been gained ; but, in the pride and ease of conquest, 
were suffered, in many instances, to lose much of that proficiency in warlike 
practice which had been acquired in a long series of arduous service. No one 
seemed to doubt that the decided superiority which we had displayed in every 
action with a marine generally esteemed expert in gunnery was owing to a de- 
gree of permanent perfection in our own system, which, animated by the well- 
known gallantry of our officers and seamen, would always ensure us victory over 
the vessels of any other state, even in conflicts with superior force. Relying with 
too great confidence on this persuasion, we were led to despise expected foes 
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whom we only rated on a level with those we had uniformly beaten, and to en- 
gage rashly in very unequal contests with the ships ofa power whose practice we 
have since found is not of that character which should render us satisfied with 
the condition, or indifferent about the improvement, of our own,” 


In pursuance of this subject, we may ourselves state that the want of 
proper exercise at the guns is not to be charged against the commanding 
officers of ships, but is attributable to the scanty allowance of ammuni- 
tion by the Board of Ordnance ; so that, if a captain feel it imperatively 
necessary to exercise his men at a mark, he must account for the con- 
sumption of powder by a false entry in the expense-books, For example, 
he will direct the gunner to state officially that fifty or a hundred shots 
have been expended in bringing vessels to, and so many barrels of powder 
consumed in salutes and signals, when perhaps for these purposes not 
a grain of powder had been actually consumed. Thus a zealous officer is 
reduced to the following annoying dilemma; namely, that he must either 
neglect a part of discipline, the want of which might be fatal to the ship 
confided by his country to his care, or else he must tell a lie, and run the 
risk of losing his commission, by false expenditure of his majesty’s stores. 
If one half the powder wasted in absurd salutes, and in more foolish com- 
memorations, such as the observance of the anniversary of Gunpowder 
Plot, (which has no other effect than to produce laughter in little boys, 
and to cause annoyance to the sick and ailing of his majesty’s subjects) 
were devoted to practice in naval artillery, the service in general would 
be essentially benefited, and actions at sea more speedily decided. 

We might say more on this subject, had we either time or space ; how- 
ever, what has been developed, we trust, will call general attention to the 
Admiral’s pamphlet. Sir Charles Penrose has indeed done a great service 
to his country ; for we hold it to be utterly impossible that his remarks 
should fail to work some reform, if not a complete one, in the system of 
Naval administration. His complaints and suggestions are the result of 
along life ; and the ability with which he has condensed his whole ex- 
perience into a few pithy pages cannot. be too highly estimated. He not 
only points out the disease, but prescribes the remedy, as the following 
passage will show: 

“ If I am asked what practical suggestions I have to offer, and by what mean 
I would propose to remedy the defects I complain of, (without incurring an ex- 
pense which the national finances cannot at this moment conveniently bear), 
I reply that I can only recommend our discontinuing, without loss of time, all 
further expenditure on any of those classes of ships which I consider so useless 
and objectionable ; to suspend in a great degree the construction of ships of the 
line, (except perhaps one of the new class now in progress of ninety guns on two 
decks, for the purpose of ascertaining their qualities by actual experiment before 
any larger number are laid down,) and to turn our thoughts chiefly towards 
those classes of ships to which I have principally alluded in the course of these 
observations. I should recommend our satisfying ourselves, by full and careful 
trial, whether the first and second classes of frigates, such as the Barham and 
Southampton, are in all respects equal to the expectations entertained of them, 
especially whether the raz/ed seventy-fours answer so well as to justify the ex- 

nse incurred in altering them. From these experiments certain rules may be 
aid down for their stowage, trim, armament, &c. &c. and prevent that general 
uncertainty on these points, which must inevitably prevail, if they were hastily 
fitted out by officers unacquainted with their peculiarities, who could only try 
experiments which might or might not succeed, and would, in the latter case, 
occasion much disappointment and delay.”—— But we shall return to this very 
interesting subject in our next. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND ADVENTURES. 


During the time I was engaged in the Newfoundland fishery, I hap- 
pened to accompany the admiral of the station in one of his usual coasting 
voyages of surveillance, which, in his capacity of governor of the island, 
he performs at stated periods. 

It was about the end of July that we cast anchor at the isle of Tou- 
linguet, on the northern coast, where we heard that a considerable 
sensation had been created by the unprovoked murder of a planter, * 
and plunder of his stock of eod, as it lay drying on the scaffolds, by the 
Esquimaux, during one of their flying visits from the mainland. 

These Esquimaux are a very singular people. They are truly savages. 
Every attempt on the part of the settlers to conciliate and civilize them 
has hitherto proved abortive. Distrust seems to be a constitutional cha- 
racteristic of the race, to an extent unknown amongst other North Ame- 
rican Indians. They also possess a full share of the love of war and the 
love of theft, unmitigated by any feelings of pity for the pains they inflict, 
and undisturbed by any metaphysical considerations of the difference 
between meum and luum, 

“For why? because the good old rule 
Suffices them,—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should ‘ill who can !” 


In common with other Esquimaux tribes, hunting and fishing are 
their only means of subsistence. Indeed, the soil and climate offer few 
temptations to engage in agriculture ; especially to a people who never 
remain a week in one place if they can help it, and to whom the restric- 
tion of a settled residence would be felt ar intolerable evil. In short, 
they present as complete a specimen of savage life as could be found in 
any quarter of the globe. 

The constant feeling of insecurity of life and property, which the 
settlers on the coast endured from these people’s vindictive and pre- 
datory habits, tended much to retard attempts to improve the interior. 
At last, the local government determined to take measures to lessen the 
evil. The most effectual seemed to be, the civilization of a few natives 
to an extent that would render them capable of communicating between 
their countrymen and the European settlers, to interpret the desire of the 
latter to open regular trading houses for their accommodation, and render 
them every assistance they might require, in the hope of ultimately esta- 
blishing a friendly intercourse. 

The murder of the planter seemed a very inauspicious prelude to this 
project, but the admiral did not despair. He summoned a meeting of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and went on shore himself to see what 
could be done. As IJ had always a great curiosity to learn any thing 
relating to these Arabs of the snows, I begged leave to accompany 
him. 

The meeting took place at the house of Mr. English, episcopal mini- 
ster of the islands of Fogo and Toulinguet. He was an intelligent, well- 
educated young man, evidently much respected by the admiral and the 
assembled company. He was very anxious that a party should be 





* A resident on shore, employed in curing and packing fish, &c. 
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formed (of which he offered to be one), to proceed in search of the 
natives, to bear them presents, and by the language of signs (well 
understood over the continent of North America) to explain our good 
wishes and intentions to permanently contribute to their comforts, if they 
would consider ours. “ And, perhaps,” said he, “‘ we may induce one or 
two to return with us, through whom we may, by kind treatment, 
eventually establish a satisfactory intercourse with the wild tribes, and 
convert them from dangerous enemies into useful friends.” 

“Tis only throwing away time to think of it,” said an old weather. 
beaten fisher, who held a fine boy by the hand; “the ugly devils are 
incapable of civilization. When I was whaler on the Hudson’s Bay 
station, I saw hundreds of these Esquimaux for years together, and 
know them well. They were brutish and wild enough, God knows ; 
but of all the animals on two legs that I ever saw or heard of, these 
islanders are the lowest and worst. By their fruits ye may know 
them.” 

“« Granted!” said the benevolent minister ; “ but surely, Simon, they 
only stand in more need of our assistance and instruction. If we had 
commenced our works of kindness a year ago, probably, your son would 
not have been thus savagely murdered. Bad as they are, we should feel 
for them. They have at least souls to be saved.” 

“ Souls to be saved!” re-echoed Simon in scornful surprise; “d—n 
their souls! I read my Bible constantly, but I never saw a word in it 
about these Esquimaux, or could learn that the raw-flesh-eating * vaga- 
bonds had souls in their stinking carcasses, though they wear their beards, 
and call themselves + men. A black wolf has ten times more sagacity than 
any of them, and when he dies, his skin is worth a dollar. My dog 
Cabot has as much flesh on his bones, and as mueh brains in his skull, 
and is much more likely to have a soul to be saved. I'll tell you what 
he did one day, and then judge for yourselves. As we were at anchor 
fishing in the Ditch { * 

« Avast, Simon!” said the admiral, ‘‘ we ‘ll listen to that stery another 
time; we’ve other fish to catch now !” 

“Ay! Ay!” replied the rough old fisher in a grumbling under- 
tone, “haul away! Unlucky hookfulls you'll have of them! and glad 
enough you ll be to throw your stinging stinking fish overboard again! 
Fish, indeed! They ’re neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring !” 





A number of the company seemed to coincide with Simon, that the ’ 


savages were a bad speculation to meddle with, and that the safer mode 
of treatment was to keep them at a distance, like wild beasts: but the 
admiral was not so easily disconcerted. ‘ Simon,” said he, “I always 
heard a good account of you, as an obliging fellow, and as a man of 
courage too. Now I want to trap a few of these rough unsavoury 
fellows, that you despise so heartily ; but if you stand aback, you'll make 
cowards of all the crew. Your fishing season is fairly over now,—your 
scaffolds are full,—the cod is drying briskly ; and if you and your com- 
rades will join Mr. English in a hunt after the natives, you sha’n’t lose 
your labour. I'll give 100/. for every one that you bring to Fort 





* Esquimaux is derived from Esquimanisic, in the Albinaquis language, importing, 
‘+ Eaters of raw flesh.”” Many tribes are still quite ignorant of the art of cookery. 

+ Keraliti, i. e. men. 

+ The decpest soundings, near the centre of the Great Bank. 
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Townshend a year hence, able to speak either English or French, and 
interpret between us and their countrymen.” , 

« Bless your heart!” said Simon, “ that’s a noble bounty, and would 
bring mermaids from Norway. We'll hook the lubbers for you, though 
they hide like otters, and snap like sharks. But the parson here must 
iibsdake for the lingo, and a tough spell he’ll have of it. They are as 
sulky as bears in their winter lodge. Ah! cut a shark’s meat ever so 
nice, you ’l] never teach him to chew like a Christian.” 

“ Grandada,” said the boy in an earnest whisper, “let me go with you 
to hunt the savages! Paul will lend me his carbine, and we'll bring 
Cabot.” 

“No! no! child,” replied the old man, “ ‘twas enough for them to kill 
your father. I must not lose you, as I did my poor Ben, by the arrows 
of these wild brutes. Stay at home, my dear Sebastian, for a little 
while. You'll get fighting enough, I promise you, as you go through 
the world.” 

It was finally arranged, that Simon should man a small sail-boat with 
a few steady men of his own choice, and run along the coast the very 
next day, with Mr. English, in search of the native Esquimaux ; bearmg 
as presents some trinkets and utensils which they value highly, a fort- 
night’s provisions for themselves, and, to guard against the worst, arms 
and ammunition. I had never yet seen these natives, and as I had 
always loved adventures where sociality and danger went hand in hand, 
I requested, and readily received, permission to accompany the party. 
Mr. English gave me a bed in his house, and the sun at its rising next 
morning found us seated beside old Simon in his smack, with the helm 
in his hand, Cabot between his legs, and his long duck-gun behind him, 
steering right before the wind into the Bay of Exploits. His crew con- 
sisted of six jovial fishers, prepared for any adventure ; their guns and 
pistols safe in a chest, and their tobacco-pipes sociably displayed in their 
mouths, puffing away care, and enjoying hundreds of pounds sterling in 
all the moral certainty of lively anticipation. You and I once heard a 
matter-of-fact person deny the power of the human mind to forestall 
future pleasure and pain to any real extent; but this lubber had never 
dreamt of jumping ashore into the arms of expecting friends, whilst 
becalmed amidst the fogs of Newfoundland, and lulled to sleep by the 
loud billows that break above its Banks; or never fancied himself in a 
sinking ship in the midst of the Atlantic, while the cries of agonized com- 
panions assail his ears with horrible fidelity. For my part, I find my 
share of solid material happiness so very trifling, that I am determined 
through life to enjoy as much of it as possible in prospect, and look at the 
bright side of things wherever my course is bound. 

There was little of brightness or beauty to be seen in the shores along 
which we were passing. Farmer's Island lay on our right, the mainland 
on our left; both bordered with cold, rugged, gloomy rocks ; here quite 
barren, there crowned with juniper, heath, or wild spruce, which formed 
the only objects that relieved the waste of waters. A few detached, tall, 
naked crags stood forth among the waves in picturesque array ; but the 
general aspect of still life here is sombre and repulsive ; so I ftirned in 
self-defence to enjoy animated nature beside me. 

** What a noble animal this Cabot is!” said I to his master ; “ you were 
interrupted yesterday in an interesting anecdote of his sagacity.” 

“ Ay!” said the old man proudly, “’tis he that needn’t be ashamed 
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to hear his doings spoken of. He knows every word I say, and would 
speak if he could. I reared him from his cradle, and fed and christened 
him myself. I love him like a child, and he respects me like a father; 
Well, as I was saying, my poor boy Ben and I were fishing on the 
Bank one day, as' usual, and Cabot was on board. I like to bring him 
with me, for he has a pretty notion of the weather, and always takes his 
watch with me, and keeps me warm in my berth when we turn in to- 


gether—(that’s if he’s not too wet, for then he has the decency to lie - 


alone). When on deck, he keeps a good look out for squalls, and barks 
right in the wind’s eye till they strike us: but if he spies a sleeping whale, 
he’s as mute as a mouse. He can see an iceberg through a fog, or feel 
the freezing blast from it, as well as any Christian. He’s like a Christian 
in every tling—eating his fish boiled or broiled, as we can give it to 
him—not bolting it raw like the unclean savages (who only know the 
use of fire to show them light), except when he takes a fancy to eat a 
cod’s tongue from my hand, or to munch a flounder, that he amuses 
himself finding with his feet in the shallow water on shore, and chasing 
till he catches them. 

« Well, as I was saying, we were pulling up the fish by hundreds. 
The sea was alive with cod. “Twas only the end of May, and we had 
our ten thousand for the bounty already caught. Every man of us. was 
alive and jumping ; Cabot wishing he had hands to help us, and avoid- 
ing the hooks like an old seaman. All of a sudden, a hook on the line 
that I was paying out caught the riband of my seals, and whipt the 
watch out of my fob !—a beautiful little double-cased, gold, flat, French 
thing, that went as regular as the gulf-stream. The riband tore half 
through in the jerk, and away flew the montre d’or clean off the hook! 
‘O my watch! my watch!’ said I. Cabot saw the salmon-leap it made 
over the gunwale, heard my outcry, and instantly plunged in head 
foremost after the shining bait. ‘Ah! poor Cabot,’ thought I, ‘ geld 
sinks faster than you can dive, and the bottom is out of your depth here. 
I pray Heaven he does not hook himself.’ Well, it wasn’t long till he 
popped his head up like an otter with a fine eod splashing about in his 
mouth. ‘Well done, Cabot,’ said I, ‘ you thought I bid you go fish 
for me, as often you did before.’ Ben helped him and the eed into 
the boat, and up the side of the vessel. ‘You deserve the tongue 
for yourself, my fine fellow,’ said I, as I cut it out for him, and 
threw the fish to the gutter. Cabot wouldn’t have it, but jumped after 
his prize. Ben and I went on at our work as before, when presently 
we heard him barking furiously, and saw the gutter threatening him 
with his knife. “What’s all this about, Cabot?’ said I,—< silence, sir!’ 
but he made more noise than ever.—‘ How dare you insult the dog?’ 
said Ben.—‘Upon my oath I didn’t touch him,’ replied the gutter 
trembling.—‘ You lie,’ said Ben, seizing the fellow by the arm; ‘he 
never barks at any one for nothing, and to mend the matter you turn 
your knife on him!’ Cabot, the instant that Ben caught the fellow’s 
knife-arm (he never meddles with edge tools), sprung on the rogue’s 
breast, tore open his waistcoat, and down dropped my watch and seals 
on deck. Cabot seized them, handed them safe to me, and jumped for 
joy. We all kissed him, and Ben kicked the dirty gut-plucker ; and 
Cabot barked him out of the vessel. I examined his fish afterwards, 
and found that he had caught it by the tail, most likely as it was trying 
the hard bellyful it had swallowed too hastily, and was shaking it out, 
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head-downwards as usual; for (saving your presence) they puke as 
natural as an alderman. I got the watch cleaned at St. John’s ;—here 
it is, and it goes better than ever ; but when fishing, I always wear my 
seals inside. Ay! you see Cabot knows what we are talking of,” con- 
tinued he, as the sagacious animal caught the riband playfully in his 
mouth, and looked proudly at his master; ‘and he has heard as much 
French spoken while he was with me at Cape St. John, that he under- 
stands a good deal of that language too.” 

«T’ll try him now,” said I, “and turning to Mr. English observed, 
«« Le ciel promet Corage contre le vent! Y a-t-il de lapparence des raffles 
aujourd'hui ?” 

Cabot jumped up earnestly, laid his paws on the gunwale, snuffed 
the breeze, and looked along the sky over Farmer’s Island in very sea- 
man-like style; then after peeping in all our careless faces, seemed to 
settle himself down into an opinion (as he yawned and nestled again 
between Simon’s legs, with some contempt in his countenance) that 
there was no danger of squalls. ‘I'll try him again,” said I, and con- 
tinued to Simon, “ ¥ a-t-il sur ce céte des bons endroits pour prendre 
terre?” The dog’s eyes instinctively turned coastwards, but he seemed 
to await his master’s reply. 

« Oh non! Mais au-dela de la pointe prochaine lq terre est plus -unie, 
ef nous pouvons débarquer de tems en tems chercher pour ces gros pilauds 
les Esquimauz !” 

Simon (who had much of the vivacity of gesture which seems an in- 
dispensable part of the language he was speaking) could not help point- 
ing significantly at the headland he was about to weather, and infusing 
an extra degree of scorn into his brief notice of the poor natives. Cabot 
evidently observed both, and stood upon the alert, as if he had received 
an “order of the day” to hold himself in readiness for actual service. 
His curiosity was effectually roused, and he ran about the vessel with 
his eyes fixed on the rock that concealed the promised land of his master’s 
hereditary foes. 

« The word Esquimaux,” said Mr. English, “ has a great effect on him. 
I think he shares in his master’s antipathies. It started him angrily on 
his feet just now, as the cry of Neuwnook /* rouses an Esquimaux dog,” 

The old man seemed rather affronted by the illustration. “ What re- 
semblance is there,” said he, “between that noble fellow and any of 
their howling, thievish, half-starved, quarrelsome curs ?>—a cross between 
wolves and foxes !—just kept alive by offal, and by shell-fish of their own 
finding ; and, when in harness, requiring a skelp, and a curse every 
minute, to prevent them running riot, and choking themselves with each 
other’s wool! Cabot never needs a blow, and wouldn’t bear it. He can 
run as fast as I can with two hundred weight of wood or fish in his own 
little sleigh when the snow is hard, and, once to oblige me (indeed I 
lent him a hand myself), drew twice that weight. He wouldn’t live on 
the raw garbage that they do, for he always eats with me.—My lads, get 
breakfast !—He never hurted a dog in his life, unless it first attacked him. 
By the by, now you remind me, he was set upon by four savage curs 
in an Esquimaux sledge one day, that turned out of their track on the 
Hudson Bay ice to fall foul of him. The driver had been shouting 
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Neunook ! 2s if there were a bear in sight, to spirit them on their journey, 
when all at once they turned on Cabot, pretending to mistake him for 
a bear. ‘A joke’s a joke!’ said I, < but this is too bad!’ so I levelled my 
= to quash the fight ; but the little woolly devils were over and under 

im so often, that I couldn’t fire without hurting him. He just gave all 
their legs a chop a piece (that’s his way of fighting), and lett them lame 
and howling. During the fight, their driver poised his fish-spear, and 
would have shivered Cabot, if I hadn’t fired my charge of duck-shot 
across him, and blew the harpoon-head off: it was only tied on with a 
single thong in the middle of it, as usual (to let it turn into a cross-barb 
in the fish or flesh it penetrated, as the case might be) ; so he got it again 
after the fray, in two of his dogs’ mouths, that were fighting for its fresh 
seal-skin thong. But, would you believe it? the savage was so intent 
on slaughter that he didn’t mind my shot, but darted the headless handle 
at Cabot, who, in return, seized the ugly devil by the leg like the rest— 
(small blame to him)—and pulled three boots off. I had great work te 
untangle them. Well, when the battle was ended, and I was giving the 
greasy driver a drop of brandy, he saw that poor Cabot had got fast to 
his fishing-line by a hook stuck through the web between his toes: the 
fellow seized the paw roughly to recover his property, and was going 
to tear it out, as if it had only been in a eod’s jaw. Cabot winced, and 
was about to bite him again, so I knocked the fellow down for peace- 
sake, to teach him gentleness, as words would be thrown away on him. 
TI cut the line and drew out the hook back ward, to Cabot’s admiration, who 
was in despair at the awkward grapple he had made, and expected to part 
with some of his precious toes, at least, before he got clear. Well, sir! 
when we went home, and fully six months after, one day as I came to 
shoré to unload a cargo of fish at Ben’s scaffold, Cabot came swimming 
and barking alongside to congratulate me, and play with Sebastian as 
usual. He was anxious to attract my attention, but I didn’t speak to 
him for a long time, as I was busy on board, keeping a tally of the fish. 
At last he howled mournfully : ’twas the first time I had ever heard him 
howl—(the Esquimaux brutes can do nothing else). And as little 
Sebastian kept interrupting me, I looked steadily to see what was the 
matter. Then I perceived he had another dog at the water’s edge along 
with him, very lame ;—and as he kept running about the poor brute— 
then towards me—then back again to him, I thought there must be 
some meaning in it (for Cabot has no nonsense about him) ; so I stepped 
ashore and looked at the lame dog’s foot. And there, fast anchored in 
the flesh, stuck an ugly cod-hook. I took it out, as I had done before 
for Cabot, and jerked it into the water, as I thought, sinking it with a 
hearty curse to the bottom of the sea: but it fell short! When, what 
do you think Cabot did ?—The considerate brute ran after it—picked it 
up—let it drop fairly in the water—then returned to his companion, and 
away they both scampered, barking with delight. The dog’s worth his 
weight in dollars! He has a great heart, tender bowels, and no spleen, 
bile, gall, or venom, in his nature. I'll bet my year’s fishing he has a 
soul to be saved! Now, lads, to breakfast!” 

A substantial breakfast was spread around the mast. Our stores con- 
sisted of green and dry cod, herrings, salmon, and eels, salt beef, gan- 
nets and their eggs from the Bird Islands, biscuits, and brandy. The 
last was a present from the stores of the admiral, who knew the general 
poverty of diet of the fishers, and wished to infuse some spirit into their 
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oceedings through the medium of their stomachs. Cabot sat beside 
his master, took politely whatever was given him, and behaved himself, 
as Simon would say, “ very like a Christian.” 

By the time breakfast was ended, we had doubled the little cape, and 
then ran alongside a low beach for some time till we found a favourable 
spot to land at. We jumped ashore, and ascended the most elevated 
rock contiguous ; but the telescope could show us nothing of the human 
race: so we continued our course along the shore, as near as we safely 
could venture, till we reached the southern extremity of the bay where 
it receives the River of Exploits ; occasionally turning into little creeks 
and coves of still water, where we could land without risk, and get a view 
inland. But as yet no natives appeared. 

A sail-boat is a fine place for listening to stories. You have no row- 
ing to tire you; sailors have always something strange to tell, and you 
may believe as much as you please. Wrapped up in your cloak, the 
breeze in your ear only makes you arrange it more comfortably to catch 
the long “‘ yarn” as it comes spinning out amidst spray and sail-flap, 
creaking of the astonished mast, and rattling of rival ropes. 

‘‘This is a strange mainsail of yours,” said I; ‘‘ how came, the pic- 
ture of this great fish on it ?>—What claw-like fins !—and what a set of 
teeth !—Which of your sea-devils is it?” 

« That’s a grampus,” replied the old man, “the whale’s greatest 
enemy. One of these fellows (with sometimes the help of a thresher, 
or a sword-fish, or a sea-unicorn,) will drive a poor whale ashore in shal- 
low water, kill him, and eat him after. They're all great poachers and 
injure the whale-fishing very much. Yet they ’re sociable animals in 
their own way, not very unlike the white wolves, in their mode of life, 
that I have seen in a long string like a crescent on the plains of Labrador, 
chasing an elk in the midst of them over a precipice, and then quietly 
descending to pick his bones together. I'll tell you how the fish came 
to be painted there. 

“When I was mate of a Nantucket whaler, and we were running 
south heavy laden from Hudson's Bay, an ugly wind from sou’-sou’-west 
ahead blew us back as we were entering the straits of Belle-isle, and 
sent us coasting round Newfoundland through the fogs. We doubled 
Cape Bauld by close shaving, then stood well out from the shore till the 
storm abated, and just passed Toulinguet, when the wind died away, and 
the fog came down on us like a casting net. There we were for three 
days, that we never saw the sun, yawing about, till the tide carried us 
one night right on a sharp ledge of sunken rocks. Then (when the 
mischief was done) a gale set in at sunrise from the north, the fog was 
cleared up like a mainsail in a squall, and we found our stout ship break- 
ing her back on the ledge as the tide fell, within a bow shot of Round 
Head, the northern point of the isle of Fogo. What was to be done? 
The gale was increasing ; the breakers boiled furiously about us, and 
the surf on the shore would swamp a life-boat. It had been a spring- 
tide, d’ye see ; the vessel now lay high on the ledge: every wave ran up 
the rock like a wild bull, tossing up the stern, and letting it fall again. 
The thumps she gave as the keel struck the bottom were felt like the 
shocks of an earthquake in the Mississipi! We all expected by full ebb 
that the good ship Grampus would be in shivers, with all of us afloat, to 
be dashed on the Round Head among our barrels of blubber ! 

“A crowd of people on the island had assembled at the mouth of a 
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little cove, just a mere gap in the rocks, where in fair weather a boat 
might put in, or a dog swim ashore. A thought struck me. I called 
Cabot, showed him the cove, and bid him swim with a line to the pe 
ple there. He would have taken it in his mouth; but I persuaded Nine 
to wait till I made it fast to him like the traces of his own sleigh, and 
then off he jumped with it, rowing through the surge in gallant style, 
We all gave three cheers for Cabot as we beheld him pushing on un- 
dauntedly, with all our lives depending on the rope that he bore so well, 
and which every minute grew heavier. I paid it out myself, lest he 
should be held back, or lest more might go than was needful, and mayhap 
catch on the coral bottom. Now he approached the surf on shore. Again 
we cheered him on. The islanders had caught a sight of him amidst 
the tumbling spray, and re-echoed our shouts as he neared them. The 
captain stood beside me watching every stroke of the dog through his 
glass, and giving us hope and comfort. I could only mind the rope. I 
recollect I knocked my son Ben upside down for treading on it—(that 
poor fellow who was murdered t’other day!) ‘ Now,’ said the captain, 
‘he enters the breakers! No, he stops! No wonder ; that surf would 
make splinters of a porpoise. Ah! he sinks,—he’s lost!—and we’re 
lost’! He dropt the glass, and fell on his knees on my coil. ‘ Get off 
the line, you cowardly lubber,’ said I, capsizing him. ‘1’Il bet a guinea 
now he's diving under it. What should ail him?’ The captain jumped 
up like a new man, and soon we saw the waving of hats, as Cabot swam 
cleverly in! 

“ We now sent a strong rope ashore, and along with it a cable, which 
they made fast round a high rock. On this we swung a chair (well 
braced together with cord, like a cage), that slid along by an iron ring, 
One by one the crew went safe ashore in this easy chair with the help of 
the islanders, who pulled it cheerily to land every time by the second rope ; 
and those who remained on board hauled it back again. Every one 
made much of Cabot when he landed, but he minded none but our friend 
Paul there beside you, who had waded into the water to meet him and 
take off the line, and give him a biscuit after his swim. He barked with 
delight as each of the crew were hauled through the surf to the rock, 
and spun about like atrundling mop when he saw me in the cage setting 
off from the ship with little Sebastian in my arms ; for we were the 
last except the captain. The Grampus soon was bumped to pieces, and 
the casks of blubber came rolling in. As the wind abated, we saved 
most of them, and some of the ship’s sails and timbers, by guiding them 
into the little cove. Ben and I were given the charge of them till they 
could be disposed of. We found kind people in these islands, and liked 
our quarters so well that here we have staid ever since, and given up the 
harpoon for the cod hooks. The captain gave me a foresail that I saved : 
Ben cut it up into what you see, and painted that Grampus on it, that 
we might never forget our whaling days.” 

We now entered the River of Exploits, and landed to climb a rocky 
hill at a little distance, from the top of which we might hope to get a 
pretty extensive view. And here, after a sharp look out, to our great 
ticlight we caught a sight of the Equimaux. About a dozen single canoes 
were lying a mile off, up a bend of the river, hauled into a rushy creek : 
arude tent of skins thrown across a few poles stood near them ina 
clump of juniper, and their owners were huddled together at a little 
distance on the overhanging heathy bank ; very much resembling a 
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up of young white bears on the watch for fish. We had scarcely dis- 
covered them, when their keen eyes perceived us also, and up they 
started in haste, pulled down their tent in a minute, rolled up their little 
furniture in the skins in the most expeditious and workmunilike style, 
and ran with their property to the canoes, 

“ We alarm them,” said I. “They may escape us if we don’t hasten 
up in the boat.” 

“No! no!” replied Simon, “they mistake us for a land party, and 
take to the water for safety. So far, so well. Let them tie the bear- 
skins fast on their canoes, and-cram their own blubberly selves into the 
deck-holes, and then we have them on our own element. The wind is 
with us, and we'll soon run them down.” 

"T'was just as Simon foretold. The Esquimaux hastily paddled from 
shore, each tied up in his water-proof seat ; but having gained the cen- 
tre of the river, they seemed to await our further movements to regulate 
theirs. We now hastened down to the boat, which as yet lay hid by 
the hill from their sight, and made all sail to come up with them. As soon 
as they espied us on the water, they were seized with consternation. 
They speedily paddled back to land again, and untied their packages as 
quickly as they had tied them on before, stowed them away into the 
holes they had sat in, and marched off inland with their boats and bag- 
gage on their heads ;—a curious sightto me. During this operation, we 
were fast approaching them, and getting ready our presents. Mr. Eng- 
lish and Paul (who both knew something of their manners) undertook 
to bear them ; and, to excite less apprehension, left their guns behind. 

“* Nevertheless,” said Simon, “take each of you a pair of pistols in 
your pockets. These savages are treacherous at best. And if you find 
them in a bad humour don’t close with them, but keep out of the reach 
of their arrows and spears. And all the rest of you, put by your pipes, 
and look to your priming. The messengers may need our help yet.” 

We laid the boat close in to the bank, and made her fast to an old 
spruce fir that grew near. Our ambassadors now hastened to overtake 
the loaded natives, who, as soon as they perceived themselves followed, 
divided into two parties, and pursued separate paths. Mr. English took 
the course of the party to the right, and Paul endeavoured to come up 
with that to the left. As the ground was tolerably clear and level, we 
had a fair view of all their proceedings from the river side. 

When the savages saw they were pursued in this manner, first one 
party, then the other, laid down their canoes, and held a consultation 
amongst themselves. “I’m sorry now that Paul went,” said Simon to 
me; “he’s drest exactly as my poor Ben was the day he was killed. 
They were comrades, and cut their jackets from the same piece, and 
their caps out of the same seal-skin. He was present at that skirmish, 
and helped us to rescue our fish. I wounded one of the natives, and he 
wounded another. If these fellows were of that party, he runs a great 
risk. Ha! they are threatening him. Paul, stop! call him, somebody 
that can shout. The wind baffles my voice. That fellow in front is 
springing his fingers !*—and now they string their bows, and fit their 
arrows ; and the booby’s picking his steps, and doesn’t see it. Paul, 
Isay! Lads, get your guns!” 





* To spring the fingers at any one, as if sprinkling water, in the language of signs, in- 
dicates the discharge of missiles, and the threat, “ I will kill you if——” 
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_<\t our repeated shouts, the messenger turned round, and at that 
moment, the party to which he had been advancing, discharged their 
arrows at him. He was struck—ran a little way towards us, staggered, 
and fell. The Esquimaux rushed towards him with loud shouts; and 
Mr. English, well knowing the fate that awaited the poor fellow, if they 
reached him, ran courageously to his aid, and discharged his pistols at 
the assailants. They returned his fire by several arrows shot in suc- 
cession, and so well aimed, that if he had not watched narrowly, and 
jumped actively aside, each shaft would have transfixed him. I was 
struck with admiration at the intrepid presence of mind and quickness 
displayed in this dangerous moment by a quiet young man, whose 
exercises had hitherto been of so different a cast. The old Peruvian 
gymnasts, who stood as marks on their pedestals,* could not have 
evaded the hostile missiles more dexterously. The secret of his safety, 
I believe, lay in the calm, observant mood which was constitutional in 
him, and now enabled him to look danger steadily in the face—to cor- 
rectly estimate its tendency—and, thus collected and forewarned, to 
move the requisite step in ease and safety. 

The party to the right now made ready to assist their companions. 
Our crew also ran towards the scene of action. ‘ Stop, lads! and fire 
quickly and steadily,” cried Simon ; ‘’tis the only chance to save them !” 
Each of our men shot in turn, but so hurriedly, from the agitation they 
felt at the sight of their fallen comrade in the clutches of savages, that 
they all missed their marks. Simon and I had not yet fired. Some of 
the fishers stood in my way, soI discharged my piece (which was loaded 
with swan drops), at the second party, who were now advancing with 
shouts of defiance, and with good effect, for they instantly retreated, took 
up their canoes, and we soon lost sight of them. The others had now 
surrounded their hapless victim ; and one of them (the fellow who first 
threatened Paul) was in the act of plucking out the arrow he had 
shot him with, when Simon, resting his long duck-gun on a branch of 
the withered spruce that our boat was tied to, fired and shot him dead. 
On his fall, and our approach, his companions speedily retraced their 
steps, with the exception of one who remained bent in anguish over his 
body ; but, such is the force of habit, ere they fled they could not resist 
the temptation of snatching their own particular arrows out of the body 
of the dying man. They also found time to plunder him of the ill-fated 
presents. 

As our crew hastened up to their bleeding comrade, the remaining 
savage fled also. Two of the fishers, who had re-loaded, again presented 
their pieces with steady, vengeful aim, but Simon arrested their fire by 
exclaiming, “ Hold, lads! ’tis a woman! I see the peak of her head-dress, 
with its beads and feathers. I’ll stop her without gunpowder. Here, 
Cabot! seize her, boy ; catch her by the long cloak, and hold her fast !” 

The dog waited for no more, but stretched away after the waddling 
bundle of skins which his master’s sharp eye had recognized as the dress 
of a female Esquimaux. He soon came up with her, and effectually 
arrested her flight by laying firm hold of the ample bear-skin robe. 
Hoping still to escape, she untied it at the collar, left it in his grasp, and 
fled again. Again the dog pursued, caught her by the tail of her jacket, 
and held her securely without further violence. The savage, thus tram- 





. * Vide Marmontel’s Incas. 
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melled, uttered screams of rage and despair. She turned furiously on 
the dog with her drawn knife, and plunged it furiously into his throat 
aid breast several times. The noble animal retained his hold to the 
last; but as the life-blood flowed from the wound, she shook herself 
free, and again ran towards her tribe, now far distant. The old man, 
during the struggles, had gained fast on her, and, boiling over with 
wrath, at last overtook and knocked her down with the butt of his gun. 
Again her screams of rage were heard, and rose on the air at intervals. 
I ran up to save her life, as 1 feared Simon was inclined to take ample 
vengeance on his prisoner ; but I perceived he was only binding her feet 
together, and her hands behind her back. He then hastily returned to 
his faithful dumb friend, who lay bleeding and shuddering on the spot 
where he had fallen beneath her knife. 

I aided Simon’s endeavours to bind up the deep wounds which the 
enraged savage had made in his breast and neck ; but it was plain, from 
the quantity of blood that had gushed from them ere we arrived, and 
now lay streaming around him, that the noble animal was past our help. 
The old man’s voice faltered, and I saw a tear on his rough cheek, as he 
said, “’Tisall over ; Cabot will never swim again ; and there’s not such 
a dog alive. God forgive me! ’twas I that sent him to be killed!” Cabot 
still knew his voice ; and with eyes that were fast assuming the glossy 
lustre of death, acknowledged the grateful sympathy of his master. He 
raised his head for an instant, and attempted to lick the hand that patted 
it; but the vital stream gushed from his mouth, and the effort was un- 
availing. It was his last—expressive of the master feeling of his noble 
nature, and Simon fully appreciated it. “ My faithful dog!” he ex- 
claimed, “ where shall I find such a friend? I would share half the 
remaining years of my life with you if I could. But it pleases God to 
take you to himself, and leave me to struggle on alone with storms and 
savages.” So saying, and sighing heavily, he rose from the clotted gore 
in which he had been unconsciously kneeling, and returned with me to 
the spot where the crew were assembled round the wounded fisher and 
the dead Esquimaux. 

As we approached, they beckoned Simon to hasten, and we both ran 
forward. Paul lay on his face on the ground, weltering in blood. One 
arrow was yet sticking firmly in his neck, the last remaining of four 
which had pierced him as he turned to ask the meaning of our shouts. 

The fishers and Mr. English were endeavouring to stanch the wide- 
spread wounds by bandages when we arrived; but all their hand- 
kerchiefs and neckcloths were soon soaked through, and his life was fast 
flowing away. He motioned Simon to stoop down to him, as he could 
not raise 6r turn his head, and he groaned with horror as his comrades 
proposed to remove the arrow. “ Simon,” said he, faintly and at intervals, 
‘‘Tam dying. This arrow is too deep. Don’t touch it! Let me die! 
These are the fellows that killed Ben. Wear this cap for my sake. Let 
Sebastian have my carbine: the boy was fond of me. Tell Mary I pardon 
all her cruelty. Give her the little moss-rose tree again; perhaps she 
will think of Paul as she wears its flowers. Give my watch and every 
thing else to my mother, and say my last thoughts were of her.”"—*« I 
will, my dear fellow,” replied Simon ; “ God help her and me too!” 
A pause ensued. His breathing was yet audible, and all were silent in 
deep commiseration. Again his feeble voice was heard, as if a sudden 
thought occurred. “ Tell her, lest she should lose time in searching, 
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that I hid the key of my chest over the door, and that/I put her streng 
shoes up the chimney to dry.” He would have said more, but the 
barbed weapon now irritated his throat beyond endurance, and he 
coughed violently : the blood gushed afresh everywhere, and when the 
fit ceased from exhaustion, he breathed no more: life terminated in that 
universal convulsion. 

All stood sadly gazing on the piteous sight, till Simon, with an anxiety 
we could not comprehend the cause of, withdrew from his friend’s neck 
the fourth and last shaft which the savage had been endeavouring to 
regain when he received his death-shot. ‘“ He is quite :lead !” said the 
old fisher, “ he winces not! ’twould have roused life if a feeling remained. 
Ay!” continued he, as he closely examined the carving of the bone 
arrow-head, and compared it with those in its owner's quiver, and with 
one which he drew from his own pocket, “ay! ‘tis as I thought. The 
same hand that shot Paul drew the bow before to murder my poor Ben: 
these arrow-heads were cut from the same bone, and notched by the 
same hand, and now it lies cold and stiff there beside Paul’s. I’m satisfied. 
And see how the wild butcher still grasps his knife in death! ’Tis 
plunged into the earth as he made his last spiteful stab at Paul with it. 
Tads, bear your comrade’s body to the boat: we’ll take it home to his 
poor mother, And bring me the anchor and boat-axe: I’ve a grave to 
dig here.” 

The crew lifted Paul’s cold and stiffening body on their guns, and 
slowly moved from the scene of blood ; while Simon, accompanied by 
Mr. English and me, returned to the spot where Cabot expired. Ata 
little distance his prisoner lay bound on the earth, exhausted by her fit 
of rage, and now awaiting her fate in sullen-silence. As he gazed 
mournfully on the body, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What shall I say to the child?” 
«’Tis his grandson, Sebastian, that he speaks of,” whispered Mr. Eng- 
lish ; “* Cabot and he were inseparable. “TI'would have delighted you to 
have seen the noble dog swimming in the sea with his little friend on 
his back. He’ll take his loss very much to heart.” 

« Ay!” said Simon to himself, as if in an act of devotion ; “ through 
my fault !—through my fault!—through my most grievous fault! J sent 
him on the fatal errand. J bid him hold her fast, and he did so with 
the sacrifice of his life. If I had left him to stop and turn her at his own 
discretion, she never could have mangled him thus.” 

I could not help smiling at the high opinion the old man entertained 
of his dog’s capacity, as I walked with Mr. English towards the female 
prisoner. “ I am surprised,” said he, “ that Simon does not take Cabot 
home also, and bury him in consecrated ground. But let us bring this 
poor woman to the boat.” 

Her features now exhibited extreme fear. The Esquimaux are never 
shown the least mercy by their neighbours, the Canadian Indians, 
wherever they meet, even when no recent quarrel had occurred ; and, 
therefore, they shun the warlike red-men with instinctive antipathy : but 
from enemies of any nation they dread destruction as a matter of course ; 
and now the captive evidently expected nothing less than death as the 
return for that which she had inflicted. We untied her feet, but leaving 
her hands still bound, led her to the boat. I got to the windward of her 
as soon as possible, for the rank effluvia of train oil emitted from her 
dress and her breath, struck on my nerves so forcibly, that it gave me a 
headach, and other unmentionable symptoms. She was clad in skins. 
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The large cloak which the dog had first seized her by was of bear-skin, 
worn with the hair inwards, wrapped about the breast, and descending 
to the middle of the leg. It had also a large falling hood attached, and 
seemed rather a cumbrous pelisse for July wear. Perhaps there was 
something of the pride of display connected with the burden; perhaps 
mere prudence ; for if it were left at home, (or, more correctly speaking, 
buried near any of their thousand extempore encampments), their dogs 
might scratch it up and eat it. Besides, as the owner camped out in 
all weathers, it served for bed, umbrella, tent, tarpaulin, and also, as we 
afterwards learned, for a nursery. This did not strike us at the time, 
as the wearer was destitute of the Esquimaux nurse’s cradle-boots, 
hooped inside with whalebone; a great conveniéftce, which she had 
probably left behind to hold the child. She now wore a kind of sandals 
tied on in the Italian mode, but with a greater liberality of skin, serving 
both for shoes and stockings. 

Her inner dress was a jacket and drawers of seal-skin, with the fur 
outwards ; the former tastefully fashioned with two broad tails which 
hung one behind and one before, in the shape of the shields that sur- 
round the old broadside of Magna Charta. Instead of ancient blazonry, 
she had decorated them with insertion work coinciding with the curve 
of the outline. Similar braiding was worked along the outer seam of 
the arm, and a keepsake of scarlet cloth, one inch square, was stitched 
on the left shoulder. A curiously cut and embroidered pocket of fox- 
skin hung by a thong round her neck. Her cap was all of a piece in 
pattern and substance with the jacket: it was, in fact, a continuation of 
it, terminating in a point on the top of the head, fancifully stuck over 
with feathers, and strung with beads of glass and bone. The man’s 
dress was somewhat different. He wore a capuchin coat (a kind of 
close smock-frock with a hood) of seal-skin, which doubly defended 
him against the cold, by a lining of feathers within. This garment 
descended to the middle of the thigh. Beneath, trousers, and five pair 
of boots (all of seal-skin), defended his lower extremities. Inside all, 
he wore a kind of shirt, made, as Mr. English told me, of bladders 
of sea-calf, stitched together with threads formed of the fine nerves of 
some animal, which the natives expertly ply in their needles of bone. 
Both the savages were of a middling stature, robust, and of a brownish 
colour: their ages nearly the same, about thirty. Their complexions 
had a greasy sallowness that savoured much of the oil of seal and por- 
poise which they use so liberally. Their heads were large, their faces 
broad,—their lips thick,—teeth strong and white,—cheek-bones high, 
and noses flat; their hair was long, black, and lank; their shoulders 
large, and feet uncommonly small. The woman was much the comelier 
of the two. Her eyes were black, small, and sparkling, and most un- 
settled, as if continually meditating means of escape. She submitted to 
her fate with a very bad grace, and became so unquiet in the boat that 
it was necessary to tie her feet again. | 

Simon had contrived to dig'a deep grave in which he laid the remains 
of his faithful follower, and had commenced filling in the earth and 
stones as Mr. English and I returned to the spot. Suddenly he threw 
away his tools, and dragged up the body of Cabot again. Grief had 
effectually checked his loquacity, and we were obliged to ask the mean- 
ing of this movement before he afforded us any explanation. “ I cannot 
part with him entirely,” said the old man. ‘I'll bring home his skin 
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to Sebastian for a keepsake. *T'will make a cowvrelit for the poor lonely 
child.” He took a sharp knife from his pocket, and commenced the 
operation of skinning by an incision along the breast, but speedily ex- 
claimed, “ I can’t do it ; I feel as if J was slaughtering him! Let some 
of you take the knife, who don’t feel as I do.” 

Two of his comrades, who were standing by, undertook the work, 
and Simon looked on for a while with mournful interest. At length, he 
came close to. Mr. English, and asked in a low but earnest tone, “ Sir, 
don’t you think ‘twould be decent and fitting to say a word of’ prayer 
over poor Cabot, before we leave him for ever?” 

Mr. English was somewhat startled ; but after a little time” replied, 
“ There is no form of prayer prescribed for brute animals, Simon.” 

“ Well! what signifies that?” said the fisher in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“1 have heard you pray on occasion without book, for fellows that 
were not worth a cod’s head, that eat like cormorants and drank like 
fishes, and died like boobies, knocked down by death for want of sense 
to get out of his way!” I, however, prevailed on him to postpone his 
petition till he arrived at home. He did not quite forgive Mr. English, 
for on a hint from him of the propriety of affording burial to the body 
of the savage that lay beside us, he replied roughly, “ Let it lie there! 
His fellows will return, I'll engage, for the sake of his boots, and they 
may eat him if they will, for what I care.” So saying, he threw Cabot’s 
skin over his shoulder, and having seen his body fairlyinterred, and a 
large stone rolled over his grave, he gathered up the bow and arrows of 
the slain Esquimaux, and returned to the boat. 

These were the only remaining trophies ; for the routed party had 
contrived to carry off the two empty canoes. They were very small 
compared to similar weapons of the red tribes of North America. The 
islanders have little choice of woods for their purpose. The bow was com- 
posed of a species of fir (probably larch or spruce), in three pieces ; not 
on the principle of compensation well known to the old English archers, 
who glued together entire lengths of yew and lance-wood, to balance 
elasticity by toughness; but simply to make up the requisite length of 
the weapon, as if their knowledge of carpentry did not enable them to 
cut out a single piece of the proper size. The parts were attached by 
thongs made out of the sinews of the deer, which had been cut up 
fresh, and bound on tightly over the entire bow: these in drying had 
shrunk exceedingly, and imparted to the wretched sticks a degree of 
strength and spring that made the weapon tolerably effective. 

Our crew had evidently lost much of their zeal for the civilization 
project, by the’ melancholy death of their comrade. After a short con- 
sultation, it was determined to steer homewards, to inter the body of 
Paul, and secure their prisoner. Accordingly, we hoisted sail, and de- 
scended the river, placing the prisoner and her cloak as much to leeward. 
as possible. As we retraced our course along the bay, I was struck 
with the great alteration of tempers and manners in my companions ; so 
different from what they had been as we entered these wild scenes. 
Then all was hope and gaiety: not even the habitual economy of the 
pipe (prompting the propriety of smoking continuously once it was 
lighted) could restrain their lively narratives and repartees. Simon had 
been particularly vivacious. Now he, as well as they, sat smoking in 
sober sadness, occasionally turning their eyes towards the corpse that 
lay at their feet, and turning away their noses in unconcealed disgust, 
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whenever a whifiling wind came back from the poor prisoner. Were it 
not for the promised bounty, and the presence of Mr, English and my- 
self, I am inclined to think that she would at least have been tossed over- 
board like many an odd-fish-looking creature that boded bad luck to af- 
frighted fishermen, as they laboured in their vocation with all the super- 
stition and ignorance incident to its solitude and danger ; caring little 
what loss science might sustain, so they ward off ill-luck themselves. 
My friend English and I had the conversation all to ourselves, and I 
recollect that. even we spoke in whispers ; so infectious is melancholy : 
the shores looked more bleak and barren, the breeze and surf chilled us 
as we sat listlessly beneath their influence, and the breakers seemed to 
strike more sharply against the rocks, as our open ears unconsciously 
admitted their ill-omened burthen. At last our thoughts received a 
sudden turn by Simon starting up and exclaiming in anger, “ Where’s 
Cabot’s skin ? I brought it into the boat. Who has dared to throw it out?” 

“It’s all safe,” said one of the fishers. ‘I stowed it away snug in 
the bear-skin cloak there.” 

“ Damn your eyes!” cried Simon fiercely. “ How dare you roll up 
his skin in that carrion hide, which is enough to rot the plank it lies on ? 
Shake it out, you lubber, and hang it to air, if you wouldn't rouse him 
out of his grave to chop your head off!” 

‘No offence!” said the fisher, “I meant all in kindness. I didn't 
think the skin was so touchy.” 

Nothing further occurred to checker our voyage home, The female 
was by common consent given in care to Mr. English, who gladly un- 
dertook to teach her whatever was possible, and provide for her main- 
tenance. He had her disgusting apparel immediately removed, and re- 
placed with the usual dress of respectable females of the island. I beheld 
her thus attired next day, when she was presented to the admiral, and 
recollect thinking her very much humanized, and almost comely: such 
alteration does dress make ; but her dark eyes were very wild and un- 
settled. 

The admiral attended the funeral of Paul, along with our little crew, 
and a number of islanders, who knew and regretted him. At the head 
of the procession, Simon led his little grandson in one hand, and Paul's 
weeping mother in the other. As the ceremony concluded, I overheard 
Sebastian say to the old man, ‘‘ I hope the ugly savage woman that mur- 
dered Cabot is to be killed and buried too. I’m sure she deserves it.” 

* Ay, boy!” replied Simon, “ but the admiral gives no bounty for 
dead vermin.” 

“I fear,” said I, as I shook hands with Mr. English at parting, “ the 
civilization of the natives will go on but slowly. You can’t expect any 
aid from these people. If I don’t visit you next season, pray write me 
word how you succeed with this poor woman.” He promised he would, 
and the admiral’s barge soon after brought me back to the ship. 

In the winter I left Newfoundland for St. Heliers, with three cargoes 
of cod for the French market. There I had the satisfaction to receive a 
letter from my ‘friend English, dated nearly a year after my departure. 


“ Toulinguet, 4th August, 1818. 
* * * * * * 


“ Your prediction is correct. The civilization of the natives goes on 
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very slowly. Our people speak of their researches in the interior as'“fan 
unlucky kind of fishing,’ and won’t repeat them. My female pupil would 
wear out the patience cf the seven sages. She will attend to nothing; 
in fact, she is still a savage. I need not assure you that she is treated 
kindly (indeed more like one of my family than a stranger), but nothing 
seems to efface the memory of the scene she witnessed on the bank of 
the River of Exploits. I sometimes endeavour to interest her on that 
subject, but though I am confident she understands our language to a 
considerable extent, I cannot yet prevail on her to speak a word of it. 
She is shrewd and observing at times, but wants either the will or the 
power of fixing her mind on any subject requiring continued attention, 
It seems that the Esquimaux shot by Simon was a chief, and her hus- 
band ; that she has left a child with her tribe ; and that they recognized 
Paul as a former enemy by his dress. Ursa (the name given to her in 
jest by a young midshipman of the admiral’s party, and since univer- 
sally adopted by the fishers, who don’t trouble their brains about deriva- 
tions,) has a most powerful propensity to steal ; but her thefts are con- 
fined to materials of dress or minor articles of apparel, which, when dis- 
covered in her possession, are always found transformed into baby- 
clothes. She understood something of sewing when taken prisoner, and 
it continues to be her only occupation when she thinks she is unobserved. 
Her bear-skin cloak with the cradle-hood is still stretched on a frame in 
one of my rooms, which it has completely taken possession of, for none 
of us can tolerate the effluvia it still retains and dispenses, though the 
room is well ventilated, and a year has elapsed since the airing process 
was begun. She evinces a strange apathy to music. The finest airs 
have been delightfully played and sung in her presence, but she appears 
as if she heard them not ; though the howling of a dog will attract her 
attention at any time, for she is quick enough in her perceptions of things 
that have habitually interested her. When left to herself she is at times 
lively in her motions ; if interrupted, very irritable ; indeed she seems 
incapable of either long concealing or long entertaining the feeling of 
anger ; and all her fits of passion generally terminate in a prolonged la- 
mentation for herself or her absent child. 

“Our threats availed nothing to check the petty thefts that Ursa’s 
maternal feelings continually prompted, so we brought her one day to 
see a thief flogged in the market-place, and to explain the cause of his 
punishment. She screamed violently, and in the course of the next week 
made an attempt to escape, evidently anxious to avoid a similar infliction, 
which she seems conscious of meriting ; but watchful Simon caught her, 
and brought her back. He frequently inquires after her proficiency, 
and is astonished to hear that she does not know her alphabet yet. He 
recommends me to start her with a rope’s end, once or twice a day, and 
is affronted because I will neither employ it myself nor allow him to usé 
it. He says I am like the dog in the manger. He has never foyfotten 
our difference of opinion respecting Cabot’s soul, and shortly aft@® your 
departure joined the congregation of a rival of mine, a methodist preacher 
who was formerly a Jersey agent on the island, and is now also a fisher 
and a schoolmaster. I find it impossible to induce my poor parishioners 
‘to pay cheerfully my stipulated fee of one shilling per head per annum ; 
and as I don’t admire quarrelling, I shall very likely make an exchange 
of parishes shortly ; but not before I do all that is possible for Simon 
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and his comrades by fair means, to render their prize worthy of the 
admiral’s premium. As yet she is altogether ungovernable and useless. 
“My rival manages his congregation admirably, He prays and 
eaches gratuitously, but makes a respectable charge per head for teach- 
ing the little sinners their A, B, C. His flag is flying while I write, to 
summon the elect to his class meeting ; and I see Simon and Sebastian 
moving on with the rest to luxuriate in his outpourings. He and Simon 
have struck an average of opinions on the subject of our schism. He 
admitted, that ‘if it pleased Heaven, Cabot might have had a soul :’ but 
Simon insists on this version—‘ Cabot may have a soul, if it pleases Hea- 
ven ;’ and the preacher thinks it prudent to acquiesce in the amendment. 
“I am informed that two more Esquimaux women have lately been 
caught by another exploring party in the interior, and are now under the 
admiral’s care at St. J ohn’s.” * * * 
* * * ¥ # * 
Home business still prevented my return to Newfoundland, but our 
Jersey fishers at last brought me the following letter from Mr. English, 
dated two years after his first communication. 


* Toulinguet, 12th August, 1620, 
+ * * * * * 

“ The admiral visited us during his rounds last month, and appeared 
much disappointed at the continued intractability of my pupil Ursa. 
Excepting her increased knowledge of the English language, she is very 
little altered for the better. He observed that she possesses the same air 
of distrust, anxiety, and occasional abstraction, which marked the wan- 
dering character of her mind when first captured, and which is also 
common to her two countrywomen. They are to be sent back to the 
interior (well furnished with proofs of British liberality) on his return 
to St. John’s. 

“ He endeavoured to interest Ursa respecting the condition of her own 
people, for whom he had brought presents of some value, and which she 
was to be intrusted with ; but whatever kindly feelings his generosity 
excited, were still shrouded beneath the same restless uneasiness, indi- 
cative of some powerful train of feelings whose source lay in the past, and 
which engrossed her whole being. Fear and sorrow were evidently up- 
permost, and are almost the only emotions she has of late exhibited. 
Once, and but once, I beheld her moved to sympathy. “T'was by the 
sight of «an infant in the arms of an Irish lady who came on a visit at the 
house. She gazed on the child with an absorbing earnestness, that moved 
the anxiety of the mother for its safety: but there was nothing to fear. 
Ursa with tears in her eyes explained to her in broken English, that she 
had left an infant of a similar age with her tribe when she was captured, 
for whom she had never ceased to grieve. 

«On the first of this month, I embarked with Simon and his five com- 
rades to convey this poor creature to the district where we had found 
her three years ago, and where we hoped to fall in with some of her 
countrymen, on whom the sight of her wealth, and the account she could 
give of her good treatment, might produce their natural effect on a race 
so needy, and at the same time so distrustful, as the Esquimaux. Her 
cloak was now delivered to her along with the admiral’s gifts ; and even 
her baby-clothes were restored, that no unfavourable impression might 
remain on her memory. The greater part of the voyage she was obsti- 
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nately silent, and seemed under the influence of recollections that agi: 
tated her violently. I endeavoured to cheer her, but she shook her head 
and answered not. I asked if she were ill? if she were sorry to return 
to her tribe? if I could yet do any thing for her comfort? She at last 
replied, in a tone of fearful energy, ‘ Nothing! nothing !’ indicative of 
such determined self-reliance or self-abandonment, that I gave up the 
attempt in utter hopelessness. 

** At last we entered the River of Exploits, and put ashore at the same 
little rushy harbour near where the fight had occurred. I thought it 
imprudent to excite her feelings by taking her thither again ; but a ge- 
neral feeling of curiosity, in which she strongly participated, and our 
anxiety to discover any late tracks of the wandering natives, with whom 
we might now hope to open an intercourse under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, led us on to the very ground where we left her husband un- 
buried three years ago. Nothing now remained of the slain Esquimaux, 
but the spot was well marked by nature in the luxuriant herbage that 
sprung from earth which had imbibed the life-blood of two human be- 
ings. <A small rock lay beside it, and further on a second, on Cabot’s 
grave. The moment Ursa reached that little patch of verdure in the 
midst of barrenness, she became convulsed with feelings whose intensity 
was too great for endurance. She struggled for utterance, and, bursting 
into a loud and piteous scream, fell to the earth amongst us. We hastily 
raised her, and supported her on the large stone, while one of the men 
ran back for some water, which he brought in his hat; but she could 
not sit, she could not speak, she could not breathe !—that piercing cry 
was the last sound she uttered. We felt her pulse, but not a single beat 
was found: the cold water dashed in her face did not send one throb 
back to her heart; it was cold and motionless too, and we saw with 
dismay that we held a corpse in our arms! Simon stood aghast! 
‘Dp tion !’ he exclaimed ; ‘the bounty ’s lost with her! All’s gone! 
Ben, Paul, Cabot, —and all through these infernal savages!’ He cocked 
his gun, stepped up hastily on the rock, and looked long and steadily 
around him, as if for some object on which to wreak his vengeance, or 
by which to retrieve his loss: but nothing appeared in the distance ; and 
declining to give us any further aid, he went and sat in silence on the 
stone of Cabot’s grave. 

“ We bore the body back to the boat, and soon after Simon slowly 
joined us. We returned hither immediately, and next day deposited 
poor Ursa’s remains in the churchyard, in a grave which happened to be 
dug close to the spot where we laid those of Ben and Paul three years 

o. Simon exclaimed strenuously against the profanation of burying 
a heathen like her in consecrated ground, and beside them, the victims 
of her husband’s ferocity. I tried the argument of christian charity 
with him:—in vain. He said that Ursa was ‘neither a christian or a 
neighbour,’ and was positive she had no claim to charity from us. A 
hint, however, of the probability of the admiral’s displeasure, and the 
total withdrawal of the bounty in consequence, silenced him at last. 

“Immediately on my return, I wrote to St. John’s, and received in 
answer from the admiral a singular account of the termination of the 
expedition to restore to their tribes the two native women who had been 
educated under his owneye. On reaching the place in their route across 
the island where they had both been taken prisoners about two years ago, 
one of them fell dead! (what a strange coincidence!) and the other ob- 
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stinately refused to proceed, and finally returned with the escort. She 
will explain nothing further than that she is afraid her tribe would 
kill her! 

“The admiral’s opinion now is, that the hereditary antipathy of the 
Esquimaux to the European settlers is such, that they forbid any inter- 
course with them under pain of death. If this be the case, our labour 
is fruitless.” * ’ . ° ° . . ° . ° 

It was in autumn, two years after the date of this letter, that I had an 
opportunity of again visiting Newfoundland. <A Jersey trader brought 
me to St. John’s, and a coaster carried me thence to Toulinguet, where 
I had some business to transact. I found that my friend English had 
left this parish, and had been appointed to one in New Brunswick. 
Here I saw old Simon as active and loquacious as ever, and Sebastian, 
now grown a fine stout lad and a daring fowler. The first thing his 
grandfather showed me was Cabot's skin still lying on Sebastian’s bed, 
It had been most carefully preserved, and retained the beautiful black 
hair, whose glossy curl I had so much admired years ago. Two more 
Esquimaux bows and quivers decorated the walls of their hut, which, on 
my inquiry, the young fellow told me, in rather a chuff way, he had got 
last winter from a native party off Strait Coast. 

« Did they give them to you?” said I, 

“ No,” replied the boy carelessly as he left the room, “ I got them in 
exchange for powder and shot.” 

Five years had made a surprising difference in his stature, look, and 
yoice. He spoke little, but most energetically. His eyes were dark, and 
deep-set beneath heavy over-hanging brows ; and these were surmounted 
by a beetling forehead. His head was remarkably broad between the 
ears, which stood boldly forward, full in view, as if to catch the slightest 
sound that was uttered in his presence. His whole aspect was stern 
and ardent, and left an impression on me that I did not easily forget. 
Its expression was of that cast which indicated conscious power and 
readiness to compare, determine, and speedily execute whatever was re- 
solved on. There was also a contempt of trifling, and a capability of 
remembering injuries, too strongly marked to be overlooked or mistaken. 
His grandfather assured me that it took up the greatest part of his time 
to watch over him, to keep him out of danger, and restrain his im- 
petuosity. I had remarked three deep scars on the boy’s forehead, and 
one on his cheek: these Simon told me he had received from the gan- 
nets of Magdalen Islands last year in lightening the rocks of a boat- 
load of eggs. ‘“ T'was well I was there,” said he, “ for the blood blinded 
him, and he missed his footing and fell into the sea about twenty feet 
below. The spiteful screaming things stil] darted at him in the water, 
as if they’d pick his bones; and I had to shoot some of them before 
they ’d let me haul him out. He’s going again in the Grampus in a 
day or two, and I must go with him too, or they won't leave an eye 
in his head.” 

“’Tis fortunate,” said I, “ that our courses lie together. I have par- 
ticular business at Prince Edward's Island, and will be glad to accom- 
pany you, and see your method of fowling on the rocks.” 

Simon cheerfully engaged to take me by his usual northern route, 
and we appointed the next morning but one (wind and weather per- 
mitting) for the voyage. Accordingly, having despatched my business 
in the interim, I once more took my seat at break of day beneath the 
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Grampus that still fluttered grimly in the old mainsail, with store of 
powder and shot, and an excellent detonating double-barrelled fowling- 
piece that I had brought from Jersey. Simon took it up as he came on 
board, in the way that a trumpeter of the heavy dragoons might vouch- 
safe to handle a child’s penny whistle—condescendingly laid it along. 
side his old duck gun—and shook his head most hopelessly as he dis- 
covered by actual admeasurement that both my barrels taken together 
would only equal the length of his! I was rather piqued at the old 
fellow’s inference, and entered into a statement of some late experiments 
in England on the various ranges of barrels, and their disproportionate 
ranges. Simon shook his head still more incredulously at the new- 
fangled notions of the old-world sportsmen ; and at last clearly con- 
vinced me that he was too old to admit a new idea, and that in his casé& 
I must be contented with the exhibition of the very opposite state of 
the human intellect—that which gratifies itself with pouring out all the 
notions it had acquired previous to the age of forty. 

He and Sebastian formed my only companions. The old man ex- 
plained the cause in a whisper, as the boy shook out the jib, and made 
ready for sea. ‘“ When I was a young fellow, I always found that my 
playtellows led me into danger that I wouldn’t have faced without com- 
pany ; so I persuade Sebastian that ’tis more courageous and profitable 
to go alone: for he and I are all one. Ah!” continued he with a sigh, 
*« Cabot’s qualities are only granted to him in part as yet. He has got 
all his courage without his caution. He’d fight a shark in the water 
with a diver’s toothpick* if I’d let him, out of downright carelessness 
of life. So I go to keep watch on him, now that Cabot’s gone.” 

We had a fine easterly breeze that morning, before which we scudded 
along at a delightful rate. We soon doubled Cape St. John, where the 
French coast commences. Headland after headland was passed in quick 
succession ; and thinly scattered fishing-huts peeped out here and there 
from creeks and coves, like out-posts of civilization thrown on land to 
secure the wealth of ocean. The tall scaffolds—some forty feet high— 
stood in picturesque array beside the cottages in many places, rising 
like watch-towers high above the perpendicular rocks on which they 
were erected, when the scanty strand below did’ not allow the careful 
planters room to dry their fish in safety there. The day passed away 
before my eyes were tired of the wild scenery presented to them along 
this coast, which was quité new to me, and appeared strangely savage 
after having feasted my sight for the last five years on the luxuriant 
shores, and splendid castles, towns, and villas of the English Channel. 
The sun set, and still the steady gale swelled the sails, and displayed the 
picturesque Grampus in the moonlight as the orb rose trembling over 
the waves. The weather was so fine, and the wind so favourable, that 
we agreed to stand out well from shore, and take rest alternately as 
well as we could. The old man was prevailed on to “ turn in” to his 
boat-cloak and take the first nap, while Sebastian and I kept watch: he 
soon snored soundly. 

«Is there any hope alive,” said I to the lad, “ of still civilizing these 
wild natives >?” 





* A short stick, sharp at both ends—the weapon by which the pearl-fishers in California 
baffle their powerful enemy in his own element. As the shark opens his mouth to bite, 
the diver thrusts the stick in perpendicularly, holding it by the middle: the jaws close on 
the points, and the man withdraws his hand in safety and triumph. 
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“No! no!” replied he ; “ not on our side of the island, at least. We 
have suffered dearly by them ; and if ever I forget or forgive !— 
- « Mr. English had great patience with that poor woman.’ 

“Mr. English was a great fool to think to change a crab into a flying 
fish! He took three years to find out what any one might have known 
in three days, and what even I (child as I was) became certain of in three 
weeks—that she was a mere savage, and that no good could be expected 
of her by fair means. My grandfather might have known it too, if his 
hope of a share of the 100/. hadn’t blinded his judgment. If I had had 
the care of her, I would have starved her into obedience ; or, if she had 
continued obstinate to the month’s end, shot her to save time.” 

“Would you have murdered the poor creature?” said I in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes!” said he calmly, “if my grandfather had let me, as readily 
as I would a shark or a polecat. I don't know what any of these pesti- 
lent vermin are good for, except to destroy fish and game, and devour 
them raw. 

« And pray what good do you doin the world? What right would you 
plead to your life, if her tribe displayed a similar readiness to take it ?” 

« Let them take.it when they can!” replied he with a fierce short 
laugh of derision. ‘I value not my life, and I value not theirs. Whilst 
I am above the waves, I live to comfort that old man, and to revenge my 
father !” 

“ Revenge is not a Christian frame of mind, young man.” 

“« ] get enough of preaching on the island,” said he, cutting me short ; 
and as I did not foresee any beneficial result from proceeding in this strain, 
I did not renew it. “ What a task a preacher must have,” thought I, 
“to make his sermon work for good on one of the hundreds who appear 
to listen to it, ignorant as he must be of the under-current of their 
thoughts! This young scapegrace thinks vengeance a virtue ; and may 
I be hanged instead of him, if I know how to *‘ put in’ an argument 
that will touch him.” 

Early the next day we doubled Cape Bauld, and stood into the Straits 
of Belle-isle. Here we fell in with a magnificent iceberg, glittering in 
the morning sunshine, and glowing with all the hues of the rainbow. 
The ice was brightly crystalline, and the side next to us freshly broken. 
It was the fragment of a huge floating mountain from Davis Strait, 
which had been wrecked and shattered in the dangerous embrace of 
some gigantic nymph of the North Pole, as they sported on the azure 
fields of ocean, and yielded with irresistible impetus to the seductive in- 
fluence of each other’s accumulated attractions. Darwin has sung ‘‘ The 
Loves of the Plants,” Moore “ The Loves of the Angels,” Canning 
*« The Loves of the Triangles :” Sir Walter sings, 





*“« Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above ;” 


but it yet remains for some mightier poet to do justice to the chaste yet 
melting Loves of the Icebergs. 

It floated by. a pile of picturesque beauty, strongly resembling a Gothic 
cathedral. The pointed caverns, worn by the dashing waves below, 
yawned like portals and archways around the base; shivered splinters 
stood like buttresses to guard the front and sides, and their points 
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bristled up into pinnacles: more dense and elevated masses rose. into 
towers, lanterns, and steeples; whilst the precipitous and glassy wall¢ 
shone with brilliant reflexions that completed the architectural simili. 
tude. All at once this splendid floating mountain stood firm as a rock 
(grounded in water whose depth must have been double its immense 
height) ; and as the resounding billows now beat louder against its fretted 
base, I almost fancied I could hear the swelling murmur of thousands, 
whose voices joined in some measured psalmody, while at times the 
groaning organ drowned “ the busy hum of men” in its stormy burthen, 

I watched this ocean p:lace with unceasing interest as we rounded 
Cape Norman, while the increasing distance heightened the illusion, 
The sunless side now came gradually in view, and I was admiring the 
shadows which strongly marked each deep recess between the towering 
buttresses, when my “ fancy’s sketch” was hastily dispelled by the eager 
and almost imploring tone of Sebastian, who was at the helm:—*O! dear 
grandfather ! there they are! now remember your promise !” 

Right ahead appeared seven Esquimaux in canoes of the exact de- 
scription we had encountered on the River of Exploits five years before. 
They had just put out of Boat Harbour, at the northern extremity of the 
old Indian path, and seemed taking advantage of a fair wind to paddle 
across the strait to either Green or Red Bay on the Labrador shore. 
«« Stay, child,” said Simon; “ don’t be rash! You need not cross them, 
You can stand into shore out of their way. You ought to be well satis- 
fied. Remember the two who fell last winter !” 

* No, no!” replied the boy earnestly; “ they were only slain in my 
own defence, Paul and Cabot are but half avenged. And my father! 
my father !—he still haunts my dreams unappeased.” 

« Nay, be cautious!” said the old fisher as he undid the sealskin 
cover of his gunlock. ‘ Our passenger here may be brought into danger. 
Yet ’tis no harm to be prepared.” 

“ If you fear their arrows,” said Sebastian to me, “ lie down in the 
bottom of the boat, and we ’ll spread the cloaks over you.” 

‘«* Are you going to attack them unprovoked ?” said I to Simon. 

«« No,” replied he, “ not without provocation. We received sufficient 
at their hands five years ago to prevent us forgetting it so soon. This 
boy lost his father by them, my only son; and you saw our double loss 
afterwards, on the river side, as we went to offer the murderers the right 
hand of fellowship. Yet, dear boy, not for their sakes, but your own, 
avoid this needless danger. Mark how wildly they toss their paddles, 
and shout to each other, and gather into a squadron !” 

“‘ It appears to me,” said I, “ that they recognize the boat and its 
mainsail. Perhaps these are some of the party that you encountered 
twice before ?” 

«If they be,” exclaimed Simon, losing sight of all his prudential 
advice, ‘‘ let them look to it. Bear down on them, my boy !” 

« Will you help us?” asked Sebastian joyfully. 

“« Certainly, if need be, if they attack us,” I replied, putting a couple 
of detonating caps on my fowling-piece. We were now close upon their 
little fleet, which lay to as if to receive us, with their prows sharp in the 
wind, yet all formed in line (as if preparing to attack a sleeping whale), 
so as to enable them to get a full view and fair aim at us as we held on 
our course, and at the same time to paddle free of each other. 
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Simon sat in the stern of the boat, with his gun cocked in his hand, ° 
frowning sternly as he gazed on their hostile array. The fixed expression 
of his features, as he came within their view, was scornful and severe ; 
reminding me of the unalterable bearing of some figure-head of a 
triton, the carved beau-ideal of ocean heroism, engrafted so long since 
on my memory that I forget how or where. "T'was the undisguised por- 
trait of defiance—deriving not a little of its formidable aspect from the 
black sealskin cap he wore. That instent I remembered ’twas Paul’s 
cap! his keepsake as he lay bleeding to death! That very instant 
an Esquimaux seemed to recognize it also. He shouted, in a voice 
hurried by fear and rage, some jargon, in which his fellows joined as he 
pointed at the unlucky cap. All at once each loosened his harpoon from 
the deck, and grasped it with the dexterity of a man accustomed to strike 
his game at a moment’s notice. We were on the alert. Sebastian in- 
stantly changed his course, steered right on the end of their line of battle 
(which broke up as if struck by a black squall), and at that moment, 
while they shook their weapons to hurl at us, we fired at those nearest 
with steady aim. Sebastian mortally wounded his man. The dart 
dropped from his hand, his head sank on his shoulder, his body 
drooped to one side, and the canoe in which he was tied turned with 
it, and thus quickly drowned him despite his struggles. Both my 
barrels took effect; but being loaded with shot, the charges spread, shat- 
tered two canoes, and disabled their owners. The skins with which these 
boats were covered were pierced through and through in front; the water 
poured in; the prows in which their feet were stowed sank ; but the after- 
part of each, still buoyant with air, floated, and sustained the wounded 
savages. Simon’s duck-gun had done equal execution. He had levelled 
at two enemies whom he took in file: one fell on his face on the deck 
of his canoe, whilst his arms sank helplessly into the water on each side 
of it ; the other appeared stunned and motionless, and his canoe slow] 
sinking. An Esquimaux, who had not been near enough to discharge 
his harpoon, was seen, as the smoke dispersed, paddling back to land 
with all his might; whilst the seventh and last who had escaped our 
shot was found endeavouring to extricate his harpoon, which had stuck 
in the gunwale as he flung it at me from behind, and from mere habit 
had left it attaehed by the running line to his reel on deck. Sebastian, 
who spied him first, seized the boat-axe to cut him down; but the dex- 
terous Esquimaux instantly paddled backward, cut the line, and escaped 
after his comrade towards the shore. 

All this passed so rapidly, that we had not time to exchange a word. 
A glance suffices to gather in a scene which it takes pages to describe. 
Simon and I had been engaged in recharging our guns, and he was now 
endeavouring to get a fair shot at the last of the fugitives. The man who 
had been stunned by his first fire now gradually revived, as the oozing 
water filled his ruined canoe; and as it slowly sank under the bow of the 
Grampus, he lifted his spear against his destroyer with all the energy of 
hatred and despair. I called out to Simon, “ Look ahead !’’ in a tone 
of voice that I thought would have been sufficient to rouse him to stare 
his danger in the face. But all his faculties were at that moment ab- 
sorbed in pulling the trigger at his distant, flying foe. Simon dropped 
his gun, and fell back with a faint cry, more of surprise than pain. Se- 
bastian started forward to encounter the unexpected enemy ; but nothing 
was now to be seen above the water except his grim and death-like visage, 
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and the upraised hand that had thrown the harpoon ; and ere the furious 
hey could hurl his axe, the wave closed over both for ever. — 

Simon lay insensible. The spear had fallen out, and he now bled pro- 
fusely. On removing the unfortunate cap, we saw that the weapon 
cut deep. We bound up the wound, but I had no hope of his r 
“ Now,” said his grandson, putting about the helm, and standing i into 
shore after the fugitive canoe, “ now to finish our work !” 

*«T will not fire at another man, unless in immediate self-defence,” I 
replied firmly. “If you are determined to commit murder, you must do 
it alone.” 

** And thank God,” said he, with a laugh of savage joy, ‘‘ I am able 
to do it alone!” Sosaying, he put on Simon’s blood-stained with an 
air of defiance that bespoke eternal hostility to the nation of the slayers 
of his fathers. 

And now our swelling sails gained fast on the wearied paddler. Ses 
bastian, meantime, had loaded both his guns with ball. I kept mine in 
readiness, watching the event, and really dreading my companion in his 
vengeful mood far more than the poor savage who fled before us. It was 
evidently Sebastian's object to get between the canoe and the shore ; and 
lest the sinewy arm of the Esquimaux should attain shallow water ‘first, 
he fired the long duck-gun at its greatest range. The ball took effect ; 
the poor fellow started in his seat, and the canoe feli over to the left. A 
swing of the paddle in his right hand brought both him and the canoe 
erect again, and with that hand alone he feebly urged his skiff to the 
beach. We approached him rapidly, and I could discern blood streaming 
from his left shoulder. Sebastian’s second shot now struck him: the 
paddle dropped from his grasp for ever ; the drifting canoe was shaken into 
the trough of the wave, and, no longer balanced by the alternate lively 
dip of the paddle, combining steadiness with swiftness, soon upset with 
its freight. No further struggle was visible; and by the time we 
came alongside, it floated bottom upwards, 

«I'll take his weapons from the deck,” said the exulting conqueror, 
“to hang up at home with the two bows and quivers,” seizing the boat- 
hook, and dragging the canoe (in which the body was tied, like all the 
others) into its former upright position ; when, to my astonishment and 
horror, I saw that it only held a bleeding headless trunk, and in another 
minute a white shark rose to the surface, and kept playing around, ex- 
pecting the remainder of its banquet. 

« Are you satisfied?” said I to the boy, as he stood silently gazing 
on the sickening sight. 

« Satisfied !”’ repeated he. “ The darts and harpoon are lost. What 
more remains for me to do ?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied sternly, “ unless to join your blood-thirsty fel- 
low-play mate there in the feast you have prepared.” 

The boy stared at me, then at the weltering corse—again encountered 
my stedfast frown ; finally he sat down abashed, and resumed the helm 
in silence. We reached Prince Edward’s Island late that night, and next 
dayysaw Simon’s remains deposited in the grave—‘“ ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust !” 
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REDUCTION OF TAXES—INCREASE OF CONSUMPTION AND REVENUE, 


Sir Henry Parnell, in his valuable work on Financial Reform, recom- 
mends such a revision and reform of taxes and of commercial regulations, 
as shall remove all existing obstructions in the way of extending indus- 
try and national wealth ; so that the sources of war taxes may be increased 
as much as possible, and the natural capacity of the nation be thereby 
prepared for meeting in the mest effectual manner whatever difficulties 
may occur. He justly asserts that while the adopting of these measures 
cannot but be attended with every kind of advantage in time of peace, 
the postponing of them will be nothing short of exposing the British 
empire to the most formidable difficulties, and to the greatest disasters. 
He gives various instances proving that a reduction of duties has been 
productive of an increase of revenue ; and that, on the other hand, an 
increase of duty has frequently caused a considerable falling off in the 
amount collected. 

Sir Henry particularly refers to the fourth report of the Finance Com- 
mittee to prove the extraordinary effect of repealing taxes in making the 
remainder more productive ; and we consider the facts he adduces to 
be of the highest importance, as exposing the futility of the common- 
place plea, “ that the financial circumstances of the nation do not admit 
of the reduction of any more taxes,” and as giving to those persons who 
now argue in favour of revision and reduction, a right to say, that a very 
large portion of the revenue which would appear, on a strict calculation, 
as likely to be lost, would be made good ‘yy the increased productiveness 
of the taxes which would remain.* If an increase of consumption and 
of revenue has been the effect of a reduction of taxation on articles of 
luxury—some of them injurious in a high degree to the health and morals 
of the people—or on articles of necessity, where there was no extraordi- 
nary injustice in the comparative degree of taxation previously existing, 
how much more desirable and consistent with sound financial policy 
would it have been to have reduced the duty on an article upon which, 
up to the present moment, a most unjust and injurious war duty is still 
continued,—one, moreover, the extended consumption of which would 
not only add very materially to the comfort of all classes of the commu- 
nity in this country, but which, were the duty reduced, would give room 
for considerable extension of our foreign trade! Sugar,” says a con- 
temporary periodical, “is an article combining in itself the properties of 
a luxury and of a necessary of life ; and it is also one which, by entering 
into the composition or preparation of many taxable commodities, mate- 
rially influences the extent of their consumption, and the consequent in- 
crease or diminution of the revenue derived from them. As a luxury, 
its extensive use so far from being injurians to the health or morals of 
the people, (like ardent spirits, and many others, ) is eminently calculated 
to add to the domestic comfort and enjoyment of all classes. Asa neces- 
sary, its nutritious and medicinal properties are well known ; and were 
it placed within the reach of the lower orders, it would tend to wean 
them from those vicious and riotous indulgences, which undermine their 
health and strength, and corrupt their morals.” 

In regard to the injustice of continuing this tax at the present heavy 





* Colonial Reform, p. 98. 
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rate, we may observe that although a certain degree of relief has, ‘sinée 
the peace, been granted to almost every class of the community—the 
West Indians have in vain solicited that the war duty on their staple com- 
modity should at least be abated ; but whether it was, that the late minis. 
try were influenced by an anticolonial party, (by whose advice some few 
millions of the public money have been’wasted), or it now is, that the 
present ministers have not yet discovered the difference between a sword 
and a soup ladle—no advantage has hitherto been taken of those sound 
financial principles, which, if they had been adopted, in regard to sugar, 
would not only have added to the comforts of the people, and insured a 
permanent additional revenue from extended consumption of this article, 
and a certain resource against future difficulties at home, but would also 
have left room for an extension of foreign trade by the more free disposal 
of our manufactures in exchange for other sugars, especially for those of 
India, and of such foreign countries as may actually and truly abstain 
from a continuance of the traffic in slaves. 

The absurdity of the colonial acts of 1822 and 1825, which were to have 
given freedom to the trade of the West Indies, has now been fully de- 
monstrated ; for, in consequence of imports being restricted to “ the most 
favoured nations,” and then only allowed subject to the payment of heavy 
duties, (fish continuing to be entirely excluded), the colonists find them- 
selves as much bound down by the old exclusive system as ever they 
were ; and so long as a larger quantity of sugar is brought, from our 
own colonies, to this country than can be consumed here, the undue mo-' 
nopoly which the West Indians are alleged to possess of the home market 
is of very little benefit to them.—Because, so long as they are obliged 
to take the whole of their supplies from home at a great enhancement 
of price, or under heavy duties from foreigners ; and there is a large an- 
nual surplus of sugar which must be exported to the continent, the rate 
in these markets must always govern the price here; and, of course, 
under this equalization of prices, their monopoly falls to the ground. 
This surplus is at.nually accumulating, and markets have, in consequence, 
declined until the planter cannot, upon three-fourths of his sugars, receive 
any thing like a remunerating price, and under these circumstances new 
and more efficient regulations have become essentially necessary. Inde- 
pendent of these considerations, sugar has now become an article of such 
moment in the trade of the world, and other nations are extending its 
cultivation so rapidly, that it behoves a commercial nation like this to 
lose none of the advantages derivable from dealings in so important a 
commodity. 

Before proceeding to consider to what extent its consumption might, 
by moderate and equitable duties, so as to induce steady low prices, 
be carried, we would premise, that it seems to have been cultivated in 
the eastern world during the earliest periods. It is said to have first 
been made known in the west, by the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Strabo (lib. xv.) relates that Nearchus found it in India, in the 325th 
year before Christ. Varro, who lived a.c. 68, describes it as a fluid, 
pressed from large reeds, sweeter than honey. Dioscorides men- 
tions it es a kind of honey called Saccharon, found in India ‘and 
Arabia Felix ; and describes its medicinal properties. Galen often 
prescribed it as a medicine. Marco Polo found it abundant in 
Bengal in 1250. Vasco de Gama (1497) mentions it as a consider- 
able article of commerce in the kingdom of Calicut. Osbeck found 
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it in China in 1751. -Thornberg in his Flora Japonica (pub. 1784) 
describes it as indigenous in Japan. Mr. Bruce found it in Upper 
Egypt. There is reason to believe it was introduced into Europe 
in the time of the Crusades.—Albertus Acquensis mentions that the 
christian soldiers in the Holy Land frequently derived nourishment from 
sucking the canes during a scarcity of provisions. 

It also flourished in Rhodes and Malta. Lafitau the jesuit, mentions 
that in 1166, William II. of Sicily made a grant to the monastery of St. 
Bennet (in Malta?) of a mill for grinding cane, with all its rights and 
members. From Malta it was probably transplanted to Sicily, where it still 
flourishes. From thence it was probably carried to Spain, and to Madeira, 
the Canaries, and Cape de Verd islands, scon after their discovery in the 
15th century. There is an account of a shipment at Venice for England 
in 1319, of 100,000Ibs. of sugar, and 10,000|bs. of sugar candy, which was 
said to have come from the Levant. The sugar cane may have been 
carried to the West Indies and South America by the Spaniards. and 
Portuguese ; yet Peter Martyr, in the third book of his first decade, com- 
posed during the second voyage of Colurbus, which commenced in 1493 
and ended in 1495, says that it was known in Hispaniola at that time. 

Thomas Gage, an Englishman, enumerates sugar canes among: other 
provisions supplied to his ship by the Caribs of Guadaloupe, in 1625, 
And Labat asserts that it must have been indigenous, for the Spaniards 
are not supposed to have cultivated ah inch of ground in the smaller 
Antilles, and the natives were probably too indolent. 

On the whole the probability is, that the sugar cane is indigenous to 
the West Indies, but that the Spaniards and Portuguese first practised 
the art, there, of manufacturing it into sugar. 

The duty on this article, in England, commenced with the reign of 
Charles Il. and had reached the amount of 3s. 5d. per hundred weight 
in the reign of Queen Anne. By small additions in the reign of Geo. IT. 
and up to the 19th of Geo. III. it amounted to about 6s. 8d. In 1781 
a large increase took place, and with a trifling subsequent addition 
it amounted in the 27th Geo. III. to 12s. 4d. In 1791 it became 15s.: 
in 1797 it was raised to 17s. 6d.; and, as in the annexed table, it was, 
in 1799, finally fixed at 20s. on the ewt. Soon after the breaking out of 
the French war in 1803, three successive acts of parliament for granting 
additional duties to his majesty “during the present war, and until the 
ratification of a definitive treaty of peace” were passed, whereby fifty per 
cent. was added to the former duty of 20s. 


The consumption in 1700 amounted to about .....+... 200,000 cwt. 


EEN cduscnssoensobesngeneeantansehene 230,000 _ ,, 
SEE “uchoueageesdchaeasdbuacsencuninee 840,000 ,, 
RETO 1,065,400 ,, 
1770 to 1775, it averaged......... 1,450,000 ,, 
+ 3 Sy. a reneere 1,620,000 _ ,, 


From that period the progressive increase of consumption, with the 
corresponding duty, average price (as nearly as can be calculated), and 
the annual revenue derived from it, may be seen by the annexed table. 
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The quantity of Sugar retained for home consumption (exclusive’ of Tre- 

tant) with the duty, average price, and nett revenue, in each year} 

siiice 1789, is as follows :— ) 

, Price in- uantit 
Year. Day cluding Duty. Ps creeree § Bets Revenue, 
iy “We s d. Cwts. £ 
1789 20 | "Ct 1,547,109 862,632 
1790 Bidin 1,536,232 . 908,954 
UES)» Pe Torte 1,403,211 1,074,903 
} 1792 72 33 1,361,592 1,012,538 
1793 ie \'goy Bid 1,677,097 1,316,502 
1794 v 59 94 1,489,392 1,031,492 
1795 68 51 1,336,230 949,961 
1796 80 14 1,544,062 1,225,213 
1797 17 6 | 82 64 1,273,722 1,299,744 
1798 19 0 88 7 1,476,552 1,794,990 
1799 87 13 | 2,772,438 | 92,321,935 
1800 20 0 8l 3 1,506,921 1,835,112 
1801 85 44 2,773,795 2,782,232 
1802 59 94 2,250,311 2,210,801 
1803 24 0 67 0 1,492,565 1,551,457 
1804 26 6 76 51 2,144,369 2,458,124 
» 1805 80 21 2,076,103 2,439,795 
1806 72 33 2,801,747 3,097,590 
1807 27 0 63 1] 2,277,665 3,150,753 
1808 63 03 2,842,813 4,177,916 
1809 28 6 76 104 2,504,507 3,273,995 
SE ee 78 4) | 3,489,312 | 3,117,330 
1811 o7 0 67 41 3,226,757 3,339,218 
1812 69 51 2,604,019 3,939,939 
1813 89 74 2,209,063 3,447,560 
1814 30 0 | 96 5, | 1,997,999 | 3,276,513] 
1815 98 21 1,888,965 2,957,403 
1816 27 0 80 5° 2,228,156 3,166,851 
1817 76 O04 2,960,794 3,967,154 
1818 |) 30 0 78 6 1,457,707 2,331,472 
1819 27 6 72.9 2,474,738 3,507,844 
1821 61 3 2,676,274 3,660,567 
1822 57 14 2,618,490 3,579,412 
1823 59 114 2,842,676 4,022,782 
1824 | 27 0 59 4 2,957,261 4,223,240 
1825 61 54 2,655,959 3,756,654 
1826 61 14 3,255,075 4,518,690 
RGRG stabi: sitive : Hecdeecdas. r 3,021,191 4,218,623 
1828 58 10 3,285,843 4,576,287 
57 14 i) r 

1829 | ; ee, 3,505,709 4,452,793 


























* During these years sugar was used in the distilleries, 
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By an attentive examination of this table, it will be perceived that the 
price has, at various periods, had a very material efhect in promoting 
or retarding consumption. For instance, in 1806, 1807, and 1808, 
during the prevalence of comparatively low prices, the consumption be- 
came greater than at any former period, being about 2,650,000 cwts. 
To assist the West India planter, who at that period of the war had 
enormous charges of freight, insurance, and for supplies, to pay, the use 
of sugar was allowed in the distilleries, the effect of which, and of the 
impulse given to consumption by the previous low prices, was to raise it to 
an average of nearly 3,000,000 cewts. (in 1810 it being actually 3,489,312 
ewts.), but the price during 1813, 1814, and 1815, having been raised 
by speculation to nearly 100s., the consumption, notwithstanding the 
continued use of sugar in the distilleries, fell off more than one-third, being 
in 1815, the year after it was excluded, only 1,888,965 cwts. 

Since that period the price, it will be perceived, has been gradually 
lowering, while the quantity retained for consumption in the United 
Kingdom has risen to the unprecedented extent of 3,750,000 cwts.; and, 
notwithstanding the great distress of the West India planter, and the 
privations sustained during the last two years by the lower order of con- 
sumers, the government has continued to exact, during these years, the 
same rate of duty, amounting, on an average, to about five millions ‘ster- 
ling on this article alone. Of this sum, Ireland, be it observed, with her 
numerous population, pays only about 400,000/. per annum —a twelfth ! 
a sure proof that the price, of which the duty constitutes so serious a 
part, still keeps it out of the reach of the middling and lower orders 
there. 

When we further state, that, at the peace of 1814, the planter was 
receiving an average price (exclusive of the duty) of 60s. to 65s. for 
sugar which he is now obliged to sell for 23s. or 24s., the difference of 
his situation, and the extent of his difficulties, will be more intelligibly 
understood. Out of this trifling sum he has to pay 8s. or 10s. for freight, 
commission, and other charges on the sale, so that he is only receiving 
for sugars of middling quality, such as are retailed for 6d. or 7d. the \b., 
about three halfpence the pound, and on the lowest qualities scarcely one 
penny, whilst the government continue to exact on all sorts, even that 
which is of the lowest quality, 27s. per cwt. The colonist is thus 
doomed to see his property and means yearly diminishing, whilst, at the 
same time, he is taunted with enjoying a monopoly of the home market, 
and told that this country pays him about a million and a half to keep 
up the system of slavery, a sum, by the by, nearly as great as that which 
he receives altogether for the whole value of his sugar! Can the gross 
injustice of this system of unmitigated taxation be more clearly mani- 
fested ? 

But, it is not the planter alone that suffers by this state of our West 
India colonies ; many annuitants, minors, and others, who depend upon 
these possessions for the means of subsistence, are reduced to poverty 
and great distress by this situation of affairs; while numerous mort- 
gagees, trustees, executors, and others, are placed in situations of great 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

The British planter, while he has the mortification to see himself 
approximating to a state of ruin, contrasts his situation with that of the 
planter in the United States, in Cuba, and in Brazil! He sees them 
rapidly increasing the cultivation of their sugar estates, enjoying all the 
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advantogee of cheap labour, open markets, and unrestricted intercourse, 
That orders for their produce, with ample supplies of stores, are sent 
from the best markets of Europe and America, while he is forced to 
compete with them under restrictions imposed by the mother country, 
which cannot be estimated, at an enhancement upon the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar, at less than 6s. or 8s. upon every hundred weight, 
Persons not thoroughly acquainted with the subject may suppose that 
this is an exaggerated statement ;. but we have good reason to believe, 
that it is one that can, and will, on investigation, be fully substantiated, 
Under these circumstances is it surprising that the colonist should loudly 
complain of the system that has brought him into this distressing situa- 
tion, and that he should demand a fair investigation of his situation, with 
a view to measures of relief? We perceive that Ministers have, for the 

resent, evaded the desire of the West Indians to bring their situation 
before Parliament, by giving a pledge to take it into serious considera- 
tion during the summer, But, in the mean time, it seems absolutely 
necessary to afford immediate relief by a reduction of the duty, so as to 
promote consumption, in order, in the first place, to absorb the surplus 
stock of British plantation sugars presently in the home market, and 
pave the way for such general measures as may hereafter be deemed 
necessary to meet the new circumstances in which political changes in 
other countries have placed our colonies. 

The West Indians urge that, by the consumption of our colonial pro- 
duce by our own people, who pay for it by manufactures and home 
produce, we raise a sure revenue, capable of being extended, in a case of 
emergency, and not liable to be affected by the caprice, hostility, or cu- 
pidity of foreigners ; and that a considerable reduction of the sugar duties 
would so increase consumption, that eventually the revenue derived from 
it would, instead of falling off, be very considerably augmented. 

This view of the subject seems to be fully corroborated by the effect 
which a considerable reduction of duty has had on the consumption of 
other articles, of which we give the following examples: 


QUANTITIES OF COFFEE RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 




















Years. | Lbs. Duty. Nett Revenue. | 
1789 ‘ 
_ | 918,808 | J B-P- 108d. to 1s.84.1|  g¢ nog 
1808 . . rv E.L. 2s. @ 3s. f 
1809 % » 
t io fad ¢ B.P. 7d. @ 73d. \ <0 Bak 
oo BT | 2 80FI5 | ELL. 10d. @ Is. 252,727 
1820 < 
_ BP. Is ) 
bp ree i. o, 1 OF 
1825 Jj | 7,566,011 { ae a ae ;| 395,988 
1825 10,766,112 307,204 
1826 12,724,139 (np. 6d. 324,667 
1827 14,974,378 |) F-P. 9d. | 384.994 
1828 16,522,423 425,389 
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The consumption for the year 1829 (ending 5th January, 1830) .was, 
of British Basan . gee : , , 18,495,407 \bs. 
' East India and foreign , ; ‘ . ‘ . 980,773 


19,476,180 
being 2bove twenty times more than the average consumption of the 
twenty years preceding the reduction of duty. 

It has been alleged that coffee, previously to 1808, was not an article 
which was consumed by the middling and lower orders; and, conse+ 
quently, that it forms no criterion by which to judge of the effect of a 
reduction of the duty of sugar, which is said to be already in general 
use. But we maintain that, during particular periods, and even at the 
present hour, the great mass of the lower orders of the manufacturing 
and labouring population of the British empire seldom taste sugar; and 
that a considerable reduction of duty, and steady low prices, would have 
a proportional effect in increasing the ai consumption, not only 
among the lower, but also by the middling and higher classes ; and we 
are borne out in this opinion by the great increase which the present low 
prices have induced. 

The effect of a reduction of duty in promoting the use of commodities 
amongst even the upper ranks of consumers is strongly manifested also 
in the case of wines. By an official return (No. 271) recently issued, it 
appears that the average consumption of all sorts during the three years 
preceding the reduction of duty in 1825, was only 4,918,972 imperial 
gallons ; but the average for the five years since the duty was lowered is 
7,062,931. The reduction of duty on French wines was from 13s. 9d, 
to 7s. 3d. the imperial gallon ; on Cape from 3s. 3d. to 2s. 5d., and on 
other sorts about one half. The consumption since that reduction has 
been nearly doubled. 

But the operation of moderate duties in promoting consumption and 
at the same time adding to the revenue, is still more forcibly illustrated 
by the following facts. 

The consumption of British spirits 7x England for three years pre- 
ceding 1827, (when the duty was lowered nearly one-half), viz :— 


Gallons. £ 
1824 ees and the duty at 
in| reas bh ste a 3,677,457 {25 732d. rr 2,281,526 





‘ was 
1826 gall., averaged 


1827 and the duty 
In ¢ 1828 ( -«- Ditto “4 7,279,483 {icing reduced b9,547,819 
1829 } to 7s.averaged 


The consumption of the year (ending 5 Jan. 1830) was 7,700,766 
gallons, the duty 2,695,268/. 2s. being an increase, at 7s. per gallon duty, 
of 4,023,309 gallons in the quantity consumed, and of 413,742. to the 
revenue, over the average of the three years when the duty was12s, 8d.! 

In Scotland the average consumption was as follows :— 


Gallons. £ 


1821 and the revenue at 
Ind 1992 \ the o~* 2,017,011 {6 729d. per gallon 751,063 
1823 bir duty, averaged ..... 


1824 ( and the revenue at 
In< 1825 >... Ditto ... 4,188,192 < the reduced duty ott 601,031 
1826 25.43 °.d. averaged 
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a Gallons. aa: 
1827 and the revenue at ~~ 
in} 1928 § the ug 5,415,220 \i advanced duty > 767;156 © 
1829 of 2s. 10d. averaged 


During the last-mentioned year the duty amounted to ......... 818,448 


It appears by the above statement that although the sudden reduction 
of duty from 6s. 8d. to 2s. 43d. caused a slight diminution of revenue in 
the first instance, it gave such an impulse to consumption, that in 1827, 
1828, and 1829, when the duty was 2s. 10d. (only about one-third of the 
old duty of 6s. 8d.)\—the average revenue was considerably augmented, 
and in the last-mentioned year (1829) it exceeded at 2s. 10d.—the re- 
venue at 6s. 8d.— by 66,385/. 

In Ireland a reduction of duty was still more remarkable, viz. :— 


Gallons. Duty. £ 
1821 )} the con- s. ad. 
In 5 1822 ‘sumption < 2,539,092 at 6 7392 AVETABE Te-\, Ba9 73) 
1823) was ee 


1824 
In 1235 | it was < 6,433,854 at 2 5 § .* ay } o6.307 
1826 ¢ » duce 


1827 
In? 1828 % it was 29,136,930 at 2 10 - Pro} 1,204,389 
1829 ucec 


And the duty received during the last-mentioned 
year was .......... RA, preteen cee Nerceat, Ganegictesite | £1,305,064 18 6 


It thus appears that the diminution of revenue in Ireland, after the 
duty was lowered from 6s. 8d. to 2s. 5d. was only about 43,000/. ; and 
that such an impulse was given to the consumption of spirits legally dis- 
tilled, that the average revenue during 1827, 1828, and 1829, when the 
duty was 2s. 10d., exceeded the revenue at 6s. 8d.—by no less a sum 
than 404,658/. sterling ! ! 

We consider it unnecessary to adduce any further proofs in illustration 
of the probable result of a reduction of the sugar duty.—We think it 
must be manifest to every one who has paid common attention to the 
subject, that a reduction, provided it be to.a sufficient extent, would give 
such an impulse to the consumption of sugar as to clear the market of 
the total produce, not only of our West India colonies, the Mauritius, 
and the usual quantity from India, but also, under a fair and equitable 
adjustment of duties, give greater facilities to the trade in foreign sugar 
than have ever yet been enjoyed, thereby enlarging the channels of trade, 
and sae | an additional demand for our manufactures and produce. 


The quantity of sugar ere during the year ending on the 
5th January last was—of the British plantations ......... 4,152,815 cwts. 
Mauritius  ...0...e0.. Gindecddewsd tte idee dbctbctidecBiinns 297,958 
East Indies ......... bee caccresepadeses beereseeseeeeee ees we 206,052 
4,656,825 
Foreign Plantations ........6...-.-seeseessseereeeeseeee 199,568 


The average revenue derived from the duty on sugar during thirty- 
four years, up to 1822 inclusive, and including that during the years in 
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which it was admitted for distillation, does not, for Great Britain and 
Ireland, amount annually to quite ............. teteeeeeee cove £3,400,000 
The. quantity ‘of sugar consumed, or en- 
~©*“tered) for home consumption in the 
.., year ending 5 Jan. 1830 was ...... 3,750,328 ewts. 
Which being deducted from that supplied 
, from British possessions (includi 
India) would leave a surplus for ex- 
portation Of ......cceceecesccessecseseseee 906,497 


4,656,825 


Now, if, instead of being obliged to export this surplus, a 
sufficient reduction of duty were to take place, we 
have no doubt the whole would be required for 
home use, and at a duty of 15s. per cwt. it would 
produce a revenue Of.,.....0......ssscsseveeeverssscevsess 4,492,621 


Leaving an excess for deductions and contingencies beyond 
the average revenue for the thirty-four years pre- 
vious to 1822, when the low prices began to pre- 
SEN. Se Pam oT | ee: £92,621 

We have no doubt that this increase of consumption would be realized 
before the expiry of the ensuing year ; and our opinions on that subject 
seem fully warranted by the fact—that the quantity issued during the 
first quarter of the present year has been greater than at any former 
period, and up to the Ist of May last it exceeded the issues during the 
same period of 1829 by 203,000 cwts. 

“Government cannot reasonably expect, nor would they be justifiable 
on any principle of sound policy, to continue to exact the present amount 
of revenue from sugar, looking at the great distressand certain ruin which 
it and other onerous imposts and restrictions are bringing upon our West 
India colonies. 

In the event of a reduction to the extent pointed out, we do think 
that the increased consumption of sugar would give such an impulse to 
that of tea, coffee, and other commodities paying heavy duties, as would 
go far to make up any deficiency of revenue, even in the first in- 
stance. 

’ The trifling consumption of sugar in Ireland, at the present day, com- 
pared with the extent of its population, is a striking proof of the effects 
of over-taxation.—-In 1800 and 1803 the average was above 570,000 ewts. 
—The quantity on which duty was paid in 1829 was 254,300 ewts., or 
about 28,500,000lbs. ;—the net duty 443,448/. sterling. 

The quantity thus appears to have decreased within the last thirty years 
above one half, and, taking the population at 9,000,000, does not give 
more than about 31lbs. to each person, or a seventh part of the average 
quantity consumed by each of the people of England and Scotland. 

It is curious to observe, that were the inhabitants of Ireland to use 
sugar in the same proportion to those in Great Britain, a duty of 5s. the 
ewt. on the quantity would produce a greater revenue than the present 
prohibitive duty of 27s.! _ ne 

The recently proposed alteration of the duty on British spirits, a 
measure which seems equally justifiable on the score of finance, and as 
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necessary for checking that enormous and intreasing consumption of 
gin and corn spirits, which is gradually undermining the health and 
destroying the morals of the working classes—has, as was no doubt antici- 
pated, called forth the strenuous opposition of the distillers, especially 
those of Scotland and Ireland, who, with their usual industry, have sue- 
ceeded in raising an outcry that—* the agricultural interest is in danger, 
and will by this trifling addition of duty be ruined !”—We have often 
heard of the plausibility and perseverance of the Haigs, the Steins, and 
the Dunlops of Scotland. We believe it was a remark of the late Mr. 
Pitt that nothing puzzled him more than how to devise effectual’ mea- 
sures for the regulation of the Scotch distilleries, and we were for some 
time at a loss to know what great interest the latter had in this question, 
seeing that in Scotland and Ireland the duty is at present only one third 
of that which is paid by the people of England. We could not see how 
two-pence the imperial gallon was to have any serious effect on their 
trade. On referring lately to official documents, however, the mystery 
is solved! By these it appears that the Scotch and Irish distillers have 
not only a monopoly in the supply of their own markets, but that they 
furnish also the greater part of the spirit which is consumed in England ; 
and, consequently, have an interest with our distillers in opposing the 
proposed additional English duty of 1s. the gallon. By official docu- 
ments, it appears that /he whole quantity of British spirits furnished for 
home consumption, during the year ending on the 5th January, 1830, 


CRE sensateanene>sanen seomanoenen inapbetninbesit steneate<ag 22,718,150 galls, 
Of which the English distillers 
supplied only..........ceeeeee 3,860,542 
The Scotch distillers ......... .»» 9,649,070 22,718,150 
The Irish distillers ............... 9,208,538 


It appears that while the quantity of corn spirit consumed in 
England, last year, was 7,700,766 gallons; the English distiller only 
supplied 3,860,542 gallons! We must express our surprise that the 
English agriculturists, distillers, and people, who pay a triple duty, do 
not, instead of aiding these interlopers in their interested outcry, rather 
join in repelling their encroachments, and in keeping them on the north 
side of the Tweed. 

The altered condition of the landed proprietors since the peace, has, 
without doubt, rendered that class very sore on every point likely to 
create further depression ; and to this feeling, artfully aggravated by the 
distillers, who are generally in close connexion with a few of the leading 
agriculturists, may be attributed the present clamour, rather than to any 
general feeling of danger on their part. For it must be evident that the 
great benefit which the agriculturist must shortly derive, from the ad- 
ditional consumption of beer, will far outweigh any trifling diminution, 
of demand for barley in the use of the distilleries, that may arise from the 
proposed addition to the present duty on British gin and whisky. 

The West Indians have for many years complained of the unfair man- 
ner in which rum has been excluded from general consumption by an extra 
and very onerous duty. There has been no want of urgency in their repre- 
sentations to government on this subject ; but as they have not, like the 
British distillers, been backed by a host of clamorous agriculturists, the 
justice of their claims has, hitherto, been borne down by the ponderous 
weight and artful opposition of their rivals. 

The manner in which this extra duty on rum operates, may be seen at 
one glance by a reference to the following official statement of the re- 
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lative quantities of British aaa and rum consumed in the United King- 
dom during 1829, and the difference of duty levied on each : ' 


British Spirits. Rum. 
Gallons. s. d. Gallons. s. d. 
In England . . . 7,700,766 at 7 0 duty 3,302,143 at 8 6 duty 
Scotland . . . 5,777,280 210 152,461 8 6 
Ireland. . . . 9,212,223 2 10 21,262 8 6 


It thus appears, that the effect of a triple duty on rum in the latter 
countries, has been to prevent its consumption almost entirely! The 
gross injustice of this regulation at a time when, owing to the restric- 
tions imposed by the mother country, no other efficient market is open, 
is too palpable to require any comment. The supply of these liquors 
for consumption in the United Kingdom during the said year, would, 
if divided into 100 equal parts, be 

22,718,150 galls. by the United Kingdom, equal to 85.75 parts 
3,775,866 do. Rum by the Colonies, do. 14.25 








Total 26,494,016 gallons ....-.-6...2... equal to 100 parts 

It thus appears that the quantity of rum consumed in the United 
Kingdom, including the whole supply to the navy, is not a siath part of 
the spirits furnished by the British and Irish distillers. The latter 
complain that they cannot produce proof spirit on the same terms as the 
West Indians ; and that the proposed regulation of duty, whereby corn 
spirit would pay 8s. in England, and 3s. the gallon in Scotland and 
Ireland, whilst rum remained at a duty of 8s. 6d.,—the additional 6d. paid 
on the latter is not a sufficient protection to the British distiller. 

The West Indians, on the other hand, assert that they are subject to 
the expense of a cask for every 100 gallons; and to heavy freight, 
leakage, and charges equal to about 1s. 2d. the gallon, all which is saved 
to the distillers of the United Kingdom ; and that rum with all the ex- 
penses that attach to it before it can be offered for sale in the British 
market, costs more than British spirits—ergo, that no protective duty 
for the latter is necessary ! 

The British distiller further complains of the regulations imposed 
upon them by the excise laws. But when we look back to the ma- 
neeuvres practised for the last thirty or forty years, we can scarcely 
sympathise with them. We have even heard, some years ago, of ta- 
lented officers of excise, who, contrary to their pecuniary interests, 
solicited to be employed at a distance from a large distillery, on the 
plea that their health was not adequate to the constant vigilance and 
anxiety necessary for the protection of the revenue. Were we asked 
what disposition on the part of the distillers rendered the task so difficult? 
we would refer to the excise records, and to some of our northern friends, 
for a solution of the question ! 

We have been a good deal amused by the inflated vituperation, and 
ignorance of their own interests, displayed by the Irish demagogues and 
writers on this question. Do these gentlemen know, that against the 
trifling quantity of 21,000 gallons of rum, for which, taking it at 1s. 6d. 
the gallon, they pay the West Indians the enormous sum of about 18251. 
the latter take in return, Irish beef, pork, butter, and hams to the extent 
of two or three hundred thousand pounds, and linens to the value of about 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds annually ? And that the whole 
foreign exports of Ireland last year amounted to 763,000/., three-fifths 
of which, viz. to the value of 428,000/. went direct to the British West 
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necessary for checking that enormous and intreasing consumption of 
gin and corn spirits, which is gradually undermining the health and 
destroying the morals of the working classes—has, as was no doubt antici- 
pated, called forth the strenuous opposition of the distillers, especially 
those of Scotland and Ireland, who, with their usual industry, have sue- 
ceeded in raising an outcry that—* the agricultural interest is in danger, 
and will by this trifling addition of duty be ruined !”’—We have often 
heard of the plausibility and perseverance of the Haigs, the Steins, and 
the Dunlops of Scotland. We believe it was a remark of the late Mr. 
Pitt that nothing puzzled him more than how to devise effectual mea- 
sures for the regulation of the Scotch distilleries, and we were for some 
time at a loss to know what great interest the latter had in this question, 
seeing that in Scotland and Ireland the duty is at present only one third 
of that which is paid by the people of England. We could not see how 
two-pence the imperial gallon was to have any serious effect on their 
trade. On referring lately to official documents, however, the mystery 
is solved! By these it appears that the Scotch and Irish distillers have 
not only a monopoly in the supply of their own markets, but that they 
furnish also the greater part of the spirit which is consumed in England ; 
and, consequently, have an interest with our distillers in opposing the 
proposed additional English duty of 1s. the gallon. By official docu- 
ments, it appears that /he whole quantity of British spirits furnished for 
home consumption, during the year ending on the 5th January, 1830, 
WARE inrrcdeceesesesccscceorocccengocecsccserssstopectersrsvces Say IG, GO galls, 

Of which the English distillers 

supplied only............++6++. 3,860,542 ’ 

The Scotch distillers ......... ++» 9,649,070 } 22,718,150 

The Irish distillers ...-........... 9,208,538 

It appears that while the quantity of corn spirit consumed in 
England, last year, was 7,700,766 gallons; the English distiller only 
supplied 3,860,542 gallons! We must express our surprise that the 
English agriculturists, distillers, and people, who pay a triple duty, do 
not, instead of aiding these interlopers in their interested outery, rather 
join in repelling their encroachments, and in keeping them on the north 
side of the Tweed. 

The altered condition of the landed proprietors since the peace, has, 
without doubt, rendered that class very sore on every point likely to 
create further depression ; and to this feeling, artfully aggravated by the 
distillers, who are generally in close connexion with a few of the leading 
agriculturists, may be attributed the present clamour, rather than to any 
general feeling of danger on their part. For it must be evident that the 
great benefit which the agriculturist must shortly derive, from the ad- 
ditional consumption of beer, will far outweigh any trifling diminution 
of demand for barley in the use of the distilleries, that may arise from the 

oposed addition to the present duty on British gin and whisky. 

The West Indians have for many years complained of the unfair man- 
ner in which rum has been excluded from general consumption by an extra 
and very onerous duty. There has been no want of urgency in their repre- 
sentations to government on this subject ; but as they have not, like the 
British distillers, been backed by a host of clamorous agriculturists, the 
justice of their claims has, hitherto, been borne down by the ponderous 
weight and artful opposition of their rivals. 

The manner in which this extra duty on rum operates, may be seen at 
one glance by a reference to the following official statement of the re- 
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lative quantities of British spirits and rum consumed in the United King- 
dom during 1829, and the difference of duty levied on each : ; 


British Spirits. Rum. 
Gallons. s. d. Gallons. s. d. 
In England . . . 7,700,766 at 7 O duty 3,302,143 at 8 6 duty 
Scotland . . . 5,777,280 2 10 152,461 8 6 
Ireland. . . . 9,212,223 210 21,262 8 6 


It thus appears, that the effect ofa triple duty on rum in the latter 
countries, has been to prevent its consumption almost entirely! The 
gross injustice of this regulation at a time when, owing to the restric- 
tions imposed by the mother country, no other efficient market is open, 
is too palpable to require any comment. The supply of these liquors 
for consumption in the United Kingdom during the said year, would, 
if divided into 100 equal parts, be 

22,718,150 galls. by the United Kingdom, equal to 85.75 parts 
3,775,866 do. Rum by the Colonies, do. 14.25 








Total 26,494,016 gallons ....-2.-2-..2..4. equal to 100 parts 

It thus appears that the quantity of rum consumed in the United 
Kingdom, including the whole supply to the navy, is not a siath part of 
the spirits furnished by the British and Irish distillers. The latter 
complain that they cannot produce proof spirit on the same terms as the 
West Indians ; and that the proposed regulation of duty, whereby corn 
spirit would pay 8s. in England, and 3s. the gallon in Scotland and 
Ireland, whilst ram remained at a duty of 8s. 6d.,—the additional 6d. paid 
on the latter is not a sufficient protection to the British distiller. 

The West Indians, on the other hand, assert that they are subject to 
the expense of a cask for every 100 gallons; and to heavy freight, 
leakage, and charges equal to about 1s. 2d, the gallon, all which is saved 
to the distillers of the United Kingdom ; and that rum with all the ex- 
penses that attach to it before it can be offered for sale in the British 
market, costs more than British spirits—ergo, that no protective duty 
for the latter is necessary ! 

The British distiller further complains of the regulations imposed 
upon them by the excise laws. But when we look back to the ma- 
neeuvres practised for the last thirty or forty years, we can scarcely 
sympathise with them. We have even heard, some years ago, of ta- 
lented officers of excise, who, contrary to their pecuniary interests, 
solicited to be employed at a distance from a large distillery, on the 
plea that their health was not adequate to the constant vigilance and 
anxiety necessary for the protection of the revenue. Were we asked 
what disposition on the part of the distillers rendered the task so difficult? 
we would refer to the excise records, and to some of our northern friends, 
for a solution of the question ! 

We have been a good deal amused by the inflated vituperation, and 
ignorance of their own interests, displayed by the Irish demagogues and 
writers on this question. Do these gentlemen know, that against the 
trifling quantity of 21,000 gallons of rum, for which, taking it at ls. 6d. 
the gallon, they pay the West Indians the enormous sum of about 18251. 
the latter take in return, Irish beef, pork, butter, and hams to the extent 
of two or three hundred thousand pounds, and linens to the value of about 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds annually ? And that the whole 
foreign exports of Ireland last year amounted to 763,000/., three-fifths 
of which, viz. to the value of 428,000/. went direct to the British West 
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Indies? yet these orators of the Irish agriculturists join in the ery 
against the West Indians! ! 

We would ask the agriculturists of Ireland, whether their interests 
would suffer more by the introduction of a few thousand gallons of rum 
in opposition to corm spirits, or by the cessation of demand from the 
West Indies, for the beef, pork, butter, and linen of Ireland? 

The conduct of the Irish agriculturists, as manifested in their petitions 
and orations, is too absurd for serious discussion ; and we certainly think 
their Scotch coadjutors must laugh at their ignorance ; and that govern- 
ment, from these specimens, must entertain a very poor opinion of either 
their sincerity, or political discernment. 

We have heard that an increased consumption of raw sugar has _ been, 
by some of the refiners, considered contrary to their interests, as tending 
to lessen that choice of sugars which a dull overstocked market affords 
to them. But, this appears to us to be taking a very narrow view of the 
question. To lower the duties would not mn increase the consumption 
of raw, but also of refined sugars, and, consequently, would serve to 
extend very considerably their home trade. These gentlemen cannot 
but know that the continental refiners, protected by fiscal regulations, 
are gradually excluding them from the continental markets; and that 
many of their best workmen are emigrating to the United States of 
America. ‘Tis true that, occasionally, they may profit by purchasing 
sugars in an extremely depressed market, but on the whole their true 
interests cannot be for one moment separated from those of the British 
sugar grower ; besides, every measure calculated to render the British 
market more attractive must give them an additional choice of sugars 
for refining, 

With regard to the admission of foreign sugar for home consumption, 
without any distinctive duty between it and British plantation sugar, 
we have to remark, that putting aside the sound principle hitherto uni- 
formly acted upon, namely, that of giving a preference to the produce 
of our own possessions—if the West Indians can show that by restrictive 
regulations imposed by the legislative enactments of the mother country, 
the expense of producing sugar in the British colonies is greater by 8s. 
or 10s, the cwt., or any olher sum—than in the foreign colonies, it is 
necessary, in common justice, that either these restrictions be removed, or 
some other countervailing advantages be given, to place the British 
planter on a fair footing of equality, to meet his competitors in the home 
market and elsewhere. 

This proposition surely cannot for one moment be disputed ; and it only 
remains for the West Indians to establish, clearly, the average extent of 
additional costs to which they are subjected, to entitle them to a counter- 
vailing advantage, either in the shape of a bounty on sugars exported, 
or in some other form. 

We trust in the meautime that His Majesty’s ministers will give some 
immediate relief by at least a partial reduction of the sugar duties, until 
they are able to decide upon general measures for redressing the grievances 
of our suffering colonists. The uncertainty in which the government is 
at present.unhappily placed should rather induce ministers to hasten all 
measures calculated to benefit the community, than by a shuffling policy 
to omit the good they can do, and leave it to be inferred that they want 
wisdom to discern, and firmness to decide, points which involve the pre- 
sent ruin, or future prosperity, of our West India possessions, and the 
many millions of property which they contain. 
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TALES OF A TAR,* 


We have not only been much amused at the humour with which this 
‘work abounds, but we have received from it much valuable information 
relative to one of the important crises in the annals of our history, the 
mutiny of the fleets in 1797. That the information is authentic there 
¢an be no doubt ; the facts have been skilfully collected by the author, 
who has communicated with the veterans now easily basking away the 
remainder of their lives in Greenwich Hospital, and who once were the 
principal actors in a scene unparalleled, as it was momentous. If any 
thing could prove how little truth is to be found in history, it would 
be the serious contradictions given by this volume to all the records 
which have been penned by those whose literary talents would entitle 
them to be considered by posterity as correct historians of the time. That 
secret springs of action should seldom be disclosed, or be misrepre- 
sented, is no fault in man, as there is but One to whom “all hearts are 
open ;” but that particulars should be collected in so slovenly a manner, 
as is evinced in the records of the mutiny, and should be so eagerly ‘re- 
ceived, without any endeavour to ascertain their truth, is a melancholy 
proof of the doubt and error in which we are fated to remain during 
our pilgrimage on earth. As a record of history, this work is valuable, 
and on some future day will be referred to, and will correct the histo- 
rian, upon several points connected with a remarkable, we may say, 
solitary instance, wherein power, in the hands of the oppressed, was used 
with firmness and moderation. 

Where, in the annals of the world, have we read of such noble-minded 
conduct ? Show us in all the records of sacred and profane history 
one instance where uneducated and oppressed men, fully aware of the 
terrible power which they possessed, not only abstained from bloodshed, 
but from even the slightest individual retaliation ; and, separating their 
own claims from the welfare of their country, declared themselves ready 
to chastise its enemies if they had the temerity to approach its shores, 
and then return and renew their demands for justice. We exalt the pa- 
triotism of individuals in the histories of Greece and Rome; why, here 
were 40,000 heroes, 40,000 real patriots, such as no other country ever 
did produce. We consider that the character of English sailors stands 
higher in estimation from their conduct during the mutiny, than even 
from all the splendid victories by which they have raised their country 
to its envied pre-eminence. 

There is another point in which we consider this work valuable. It 
is a glossary of the naval idiom ; for, being ourselves nautical, we believe 
that there is hardly an expression in use which the author has not 
embodied in his book. Captain Glascock seems to have made it his pe- 
culiar study, and we think that no one but Captain Glascock could have 
so perfectly succeeded. ‘True it is that he has laid his phrases on rather 
thick, and that few sailors talk so wholly in trope and figure. Never- 
theless; the expressions are most correctly nautical, and must constantly 


have met the ears of seafaring people. 


Without entering into a disputation upon naval phraseology, we must 
observe that it cannot be considered as s/ang—which implies certain ex- 
pressions used to conceal the real meaning from any other persons than 





* Colburn and Bentley, 1 vel. post dvo. 
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those who belong to the specific class in which the words or phrases 
were first invented. These words have often no meaning in themselves’; 
for instance, in the slang of Paul Clifford, so frequently adopted by Mr. 
Bulwer: quid, a guinea ; bob, a shilling ; sice, a sixpence ; tape, liquor ; 
lagged, transported ; and many others. 

Now we conceive the difference between slang and idiom to be, that 
in the one the unde derivatur is generally wanting, in the other, seldom, 
if ever; and such will be found to be the case in the language adopted 
by seamen. Cooped up and isolated from the world during the greater 
part of their lives, their images are naturally drawn from the few objects 
presented to them. But it will be found on close examination, that even 
the apparently barbarous and incomprehensible names applied to differ- 
ent parts of the ship and furniture, have a radical meaning, although 
many of them are lost from time. 

We might prove this, if our space would permit ; but we will select 
one of the most far-fetched expressions we can find in this work as a 
single example. Who would ever imagine that “to cut your stick,” 
implied to “ walk off?” But a sailor preparing himself for a journey on 
foot will naturally provide himself with a good walking stick out of the 
first hedge ;—hence the origin of the expression. We must add, that in 
all cases of naval idiom, the mu/twm in parvo is strictly adhered to. 

We cannot, however, quit this subject without referring to the par- 
tiality shown by the sailor to what is termed the prosopopeia, or sub- 
stitution of the person for the thing, the animation of insensible objects, 
in which they so constantly indulge. This arises from their peculiar 
life—their seclusion from the world, by which their affections cannot be 
bestowed upon their kind, and which, bursting forth, are lavished upon 
whatever may be in contact. Every thing is with them of the feminine 
gender, at least every thing that they have the least affection for :—the 
neuter is obsolete on board of a ship. We ourselves were once much 
amused by a sailor, who was on his knees scrubbing away most em- 
phatically at an old pair of trousers, apostrophizing them as follows :— 
“You won’t come clean, you tarry old sons of won't you? Now 
here’s have at you again. It’s no use being obstinate, I tell you, for 
I’m detarmined.” In this instance, it is to be observed, that he made 
them masculine, and plural, we presume, because they consisted of two 
legs joined together, like the Siamese youths, at the middle, 

The chief part of this volume is taken up with the “ Breeze at Spit- 
head.” The following extract of the opening of the mutiny is well and 
characteristically described by Tailor, an old Greenwich pensioner. 


“* There was little more done that day than to broach the business.” 

“ Tow ?” 

“*« Why, by three thund’ring cheers, led by: the lazy Charlotte, and followed 
by every ship in the fleet as fast as they could rig their roarers. Never, no, 
never since the fall o man was known such a hullabaloo. Why, the very air 
rung wi the roar, and the ships at their anchors shook for all the world like the 
shock of an earthquake. I was alongside the Charlotte at the time —for you see 
I was coxon o’ the cutter, as only a little afore left the frigate to fetch our car- 
penter aboard, as went to look at the model of a new-fashion way o’ fishing a 
taup-sail yard. Well, pea from pan never popped faster nor did Bill from the 
boat at the sound o’ the Charlotte’s cheer ; ‘for, says I to myself, ‘the breeze’s 
began.’ Afore you could well crack a biscuit I stood on her starboard gangway. 
There were the leaftennants, mates, midshipmen, purser, surgeon, warrant-ofli- 
cers, and all, flyin’ up the ladders, and must’ring helter-skelter on deck, like men 
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as was fairly mazed. The second leaftennant had charge o’ the ship, for the 
first was ashore, and the captain, in course, was seldom aboard. One Mister 
W-—-n was second-leaftennant, and a finer fellow, they said, never took trum- 

et in hand. 1’ll never forget, no, never, as long as breath’s in the body o’ Bill, 
the /ook o’ the man when he first tumbles up froin below.—‘ What’s the matter?— 
what’s the matter ?’ says he, lookin’ up in the crowded riggin’, with his eyes 
starin’ out of his head—for the riggin’ was reg’larly manned, and there was more, 
ay, More nor seven hundred souls in the shrouds.—‘ Oh God” says he, flingin’ 
himself down on his knees, and heavin’ up his arms aloft—‘ oh?’ says he, ‘ is it 
comed to this? Shoot me—shoot me!’ says he—‘ blow out my brains at once, 
for I never can live to hear it said, that whilst J,’ said he, with the blood biling 
up in his face, ‘ whilst 7 had charge o’ the ship, a disturbance broke out aboard ! 
—‘ We'll not hurt a hair o’ your hcad,’ sings out a couple o’ hands, fast hurryin’ 
down from the larboard main-riggin’.—‘ No, not a hair,’ says LU ddlestone, one of 
tke Charlotte’s quarter gunners, as was made one of her delicates.—‘ Nota hair, 
says Bob Glyn, the other as belonged to the folksel—for I knew the pair on ‘em’ 
well.—‘ Not a hair,’ says Bob, stepping up to the man on his knecs. ‘Get up, 
sir—up, sir,’ says Uddlestone—‘ Rise, Mister W n. — Rise, sir,’ says Glyn, 
‘you ve always behaved like a man,’ says Bob, as he and Uddlestone lends the 
poor gemman a fist to get on his pins—‘ We’ve nothing to say, no, not a word 
against you, Mister W h, nor officer aboard.—‘ No,’ says Uddlestone, ‘ we 
wants no more nor our grievances granted,—and_it’s not the leaftennants, nor 
jet the captains, in the fleet as can now do what we wants.’ 

“ Well, you know, the whole fleet a followin’ the Charlotte’s cheer, showed the 
officers at once ’twas a reg’lar blow-up, and not confined to one or two such dis- 
satisfied ships as ourselves—so, in course, they tries to palaver over the Char- 
lottes, and advises them to return to their reg'lar duty like men. ‘So we will,’ 
says Glyn, ‘ when treated like men, but never afore. And moreover,’ says be, 
‘ the fleet,’ says Bob, ‘ have made up their minds not to put breast to bar, or lift 
an anchor, till our wrongs are reg'larly righted.’—‘ But mind,’ says one Bill Wil- 
liams, a Welchman born—as fine a young fellow as ever you seed—he stood six 
feet two in his stockin’-feet—‘ mind ye,’ says he, steppin’ for’ard in front o’ the 
officers—‘ ay, and let it be clapt in the log, says he, slappin’ his thigh to give 
weight to his words, for Bill, they said, was a capital eae and could spout 
by the fathom wi’ the best bencher aboard—‘ mind, gemmen,’ says he, ‘if so be 
as the enemy’s fleet puts to sea, we'll first give the ships up to the officers—fol- 
low and fight ’em—ay, and beat ’em in the bargain ; for d—— it’ says he, ‘it 
never shall be said we shy’d Mister Crappo, or hadn’t the same nat’ral likin’ to 
lick him as ever. And then,’ says he, with a flourish of his fist, ‘we’ll come 
back to Spithead in the triumph, (though I don know why he should fix upon 
she, for she wasn’t altogether one of the staunchest)—‘ and repeat,’ says he, ‘ our 
complaints till we makes every lord in the land shake in his shoes.’ 








It would not be easy, by detached quotations, to give an adequate idea 
of this very curious and interesting narrative ; but we may do something 
to “stay” the anxiety which we are certain our readers must feel re- 
garding the only genuine account yet given of one of the most startling 
events in our annals, during the existence of which, the safety of the 
state hung as on a cobweb. The following is an illustrative incident. 
A lieutenant of the London is tried by the delegates for shooting a seaman 
of that ship; his conduct is defended by Fleming, one of the principal 
delegates, an educated seaman. 


“Well, when, after some discussion, I perceived that the delegates felt them- 
selves compelled, as it were, to sacrifice the lieutenant’s life to the fury of the 
fleet, I rose from my seat, I must say somewhat excited, for it was an exciting 
subject. 

**€ Good God !’ said I, ‘ are we men, or the mere tools of men? Do we come 
here to use or abuse the reason the good Almighty has given us? Is it,’ said I, 
‘after proving yourselyes to be the most temperate, and rational minded men 
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that ever conducted: so momentous a matter, that now you betray. such defieis » 
eney in firmness as to listen to the dictates of men neapable, of judging sfor, 


qoaeenenm 


themselves ?’ | tartw tot 
. * Well, I was here interrupted, but Joice, the humane Joice, obtained mea, 
earing— 


“* « How are we to know,’ I continued, ‘ whether, in these fourteen. pieces of 
ay paper, the voice of the fleet is contained? Whoare we? ‘We ofthe 

ars’—‘ We of the Marlborough,’ &c. Are any of the delegates present includ- 
ed in that we? How are we to know whether the we of each ship is not like 
the we of the newspaper, a solitary individual !’ 

“ Well, I was again interrupted, but again permitted to proceed. 

** * You appear,’ said I, ‘ to understand little of the relative position between 
the delegates of the fleet and the seamen of the fleet. By whom are we deputed, 
and here placed, to conduct the councils of the common cause? Are we self- 
constituted, or elected by the crews of our respective ships? Have we not been 
individually and collectively chosen by the latter to guide and govern them ;— 
but now—now ?’ said I, with considerable warmth, ‘ you prefer to let them guide 
and govern you.” 

“You said no more than right, John—for if you're to be listning,” said Tur- 
am ~ every fellow’s prate when the ship's ashore, I’m if you ever gets 

er off.” 

“A line-of-battle ship,” muttered Fleming, “ had been easier got off than the 
lieutenant.” 

“ Well, at this moment a letter, which had been addressed to the London’s 
ship's company by the lieutenant whose life was pending on the delegates’ deci- 
sion, and which the committee-men of that ship had promptly despatched to St. 
Helen’s, was handed in and read aloud. 

“« It was a manly and spirited appeal, asserting that he did no more than his 
duty, in promptly complying with the orders of his superior—that no individual 
Cc ° 
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possibly deplore so much as himself the life lost ; and that if the delegates 
ved him of his, they would deprive a good mother and two amiable sisters 
of their only protector.” 
hon You may depend on’t, a better man never breathed,” ejaculated Fleming’s 
shipmate. 

¢ You may depend on’t,” echoed Miller, “it’s always a sign of a good man, 
when he “lots to his mother. No man can do wrong that does that—for though 
a fellow can’t always swear to his father, he’s most/y sure of his mother.” 

Smiling at Miller’s maxim, the once able-bodied, but still able-minded sea- 
man proceeded. | 

“ This letter called forth from many, remarks which did credit to their head 
and heart. Nor shall I ever forget the sound reasoning, manly and feeling com- 
ments, which fell from one of the delegates of the Royal Sovereign.” 

«« Aye, I can tell ye, cried Miller, ‘ we’d some long-headed fellows in the 
old Suvran. I doesn’t say they were chaps much given to larnin’, or the likes 
o that—but they were these sort o’ chaps,—when there was a general sarvin’-out 
o’ brains, they comed in for double allowance—I axes your pardon, John, but, as 
it was the first time I hears the old Suvran’s name, I thought ’twas no harm to 
lend you a hand.’ 

** Well, notwithstanding the impression the perusal of this letter made. upon 
the minds of many of the delegates, still the majority could not divest themselves 
of the idea, or, more strictly speaking, of apprehensions which induced the idea 
that it was their ‘ bounden duty to comply with the wishes of the fleet. The 
lieutenant’s fate was sealed—his death was decided.” 

‘#©On board of what ship must the lieutenant suffer?’ asked Joice, who was 

esident for the day.—‘ On board of his own,’ replied two or three voices at the 
bottbth of the table. ‘ By what authority,’ said I, ‘do you mean to carry the 
sentence into execution ?>—for I'am sure,’ I continued, ‘ none here are desirous 
to commit an illegal act.'-—‘ Nor, I am sure,’ said Joice, ‘ that, now their anger is 
subsided, the London’s ship’s company will never consent to the measure.’— 
‘They must,’ was the brief remark. ‘ Where is your authority?” T again asked. 
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‘ The delegates’ order is cnough !’—* Not so,’ I returned—‘ the order should assume 
the form and character of a Dearm Warrant, so that every man may know 
for what he has to answer. —Well, none were acquainted with the form. 1 
affected to know something of the matter, and immediately commenced to commit 
it to paper. 

«<* What, you, you, John, volunteer to write the order for the lieutenant’s 
death!’ loudly ejaculated the astonished Turner, whose short absence from the 

had lost him a portion of the previous account. 

«* JT did—and moreover I don’t hesitate to say that the recollection of that vo-« 
luntary deed has often consoled me in a solitary hour.’ 

“ «Well, ev'ry one to his likin’.—But see here, John—may I be——’ asseve- 
rated Turner, again bringing his bamboo in an awkward collision with some of 
senseless legs of the circle—‘ but afore I’d a drawn out the warrant, I'd regularly 
been drawn and quartered myself.’ 

“We are on the opposite tacks,’ said Fleming. ‘1’d a motive for doing as I 
did. It was a dangerous experiment, I grant—but what will we not risk in cases 
of life and death ?—and I have often thought,’ continued the hoary-headed ve- 
teran, assuming a solemnity of tone, ‘(nor do I say it profanely) that the great 
God above, looking down on our evil deeds, must then have endowed me with 
an intuitive command of language ; for in the composition of the death-warrant, 
every word seemed to point premeditated murder to him who had the hardihood 
to sign it! Well, when completed, I gave it to Joice, observing that it was ne- 
cessary the warrant should be signed by all the delegates assembled. Joice cast 
his eye over it, handed it to next on his left, and said, in a most impressive 
manner, ‘ Will you be bold enough to put your name to that? ‘ No,’ was the 
decided answer, as soon as the paper was perused, and in the same manner it 
oom round the table by all unsigned—for when it came to the point, that 

eart which never failed in a just cause, failed then to follow the cruel dictates 
of the rash head.’ 

“ «Hurrah !’ cheered Turner, brandishing his stick in the air. ‘ Damme—Jack 
= never intended to be a Jack Ketch—but go on, old boy, for you’re a regular 

ue ! 

We are sorry to relate, that in the following remarks of the seamen 
there is but too much truth, even in the present day. Military men hold 
places under government, are governors of colonies, and, indeed, have 
the monopoly of every situation that requires the services of an officer. 
Now, with all due submission to our rulers, we cannot but consider 
it an act of positive injustice that these advantages are not fairly divided 
between the two services. The naval officers of rank are as highly 
gifted and capable men as those of the army; and they have laid as 
many laurels at the feet of their country. Now that the want of employ- 
ment has inclined so many of both services to resort to the pen, it will 
be a fair criterion of their respective qualifications to judge them by the 
works which have appeared from the press. Let the public decide 


between their respective merits. 

«¢ But, you know, John,’ said Jones, ‘it’s always the case—from first to last, 
the sogers have always been favowr'd men. Look at the beginning o' the war ; 
no sooner Mister Crappo expends his king, and we battles the watch wi’ him for 
spilling royal blood on the block, nor long-headed Billy* gives the lobsters a lift, 
and increases their pay and prog; but look how it was with we.—The same 
allowance in wages and wittels as was given, ay, for years and years afore the 
Billyt was built, remains unraised till we betters ourselves by the breeze ; though 
grog and grub, and gear, and all the necessaries o' life to support our families 
ashore, was more, ay, more nor treble in price. So, see here (and it’s no more 
nor the nat’ral truth) the sogers have always found favor, when far better men 


have been always forgot.’ 





* The late Mr, Pitt. + The Royal William. 
M.M. New Serics.—Vor. IX No. 54. 4R 
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**¢ As to better men, I say nothing,’ said Fleming, ‘ because in their respective 
situations the soldier and the sailor are equally good.’ 

“ «Why, John, d’ye think a fellow’s a fool? does the one sarve a time to a 
trade? Take a chap from the plough, or a chap from the Joom—brace up his 
body;—steady his step,—teach him to march,—manage his musket,—ship and un 
ship his bagnet,—pipe-clay his breeks, and burnish his buttons ; and, in a very 
few months, you'll turn out a reg’lar-built soger. But see the time as it takes 
to make a thoro’ bred seamen ; it’s a right good man as larns his trade in seven 
or eight years. So, say what you will, Bill says something more should be made 
of the man that’s hardest to make. But, no; it’s quite t’ other way; look at 
your Waterloo work: every chap as was, ay, perhaps no’ more, ay, nor in sight 
o the fray, slings to a button on his breast a medal as big as a dollar; whilst, 
such chaps as we have no other token to show for our work for the war, but— 
damme—a gashed cheek, or a lopped limb.’ 

“ At this moment a ‘ walking-tap,’ as it was termed, happening ‘ to heave in 
sight,’ the excited tar rose from his seat, and departed to wet his whistle.” 


But we must be brief “ Krnp Inquiries,” and “ ComMAND or Mrnp,” 
are excellent ; and so indeed are all the short narratives which are to be 
found in this amusing volume. We must make one short extract from 
* Sailor Sal,” a young woman who follows her sweetheart on board of 
a man-of-war, and does her duty as a foremast-man. She is brought 
up to the gangway for punishment. 


«© Well, my lad. says the skipper’—for as I said before, he was a good man, 
and couldn’t abide the use o’ the cat: but in course he'd to do his duty, as well 
as anotlher—‘ well, my lad,’ says he, ‘ what ‘ave you to a for yourself? You 
see, now, the dangerous consequence of look-out men falling asleep on their 
watch. I’m sorry to punish you,’ says the skipper, ‘ for I believe you to be a 
willing lad: but this is too seris an offence to look over—so strip, says the 
skipper.—‘ I axes your pardon, sir,’ says Jem, steppin’ for’ard in front o the 
people for ou see, the skipper looked for all the world as if he was only waitin 
or some of the officers or petty officers to come for'ard and speak a good wor 
for unfortunate Sam— I axes your pardon, sir,’ says Jem, ‘I hopes you ‘Tl allow 
me to say a word in favor o’ the prisoner.’—‘ By all means,’ says the skipper, 
Sal all the time pretending to ungrind the granny,* as tied her handkerchief, 
was fumbling away with her fingers to gain time. ‘ You may «depend, sir,’ says 
Jem, «the young man’s not well in his mind: he was drowsy and stupid the 
whole day long ; and moreover,’ says Jem, ‘as another of his messmates, Farley, 
the main-top-man can tell, he wouldn’t break bisket the whole a'ternoon, or 
touch a drop of his allowance o’ grog.’ ‘Then he should have gone to the 
doctor,’ said the captain. ‘ Well, sir,’ says Jem, ‘I knows it’s a seris offence: 
and as I suppose you must make a sample o' some one aboard, if it’s all the 
same to you, sir,’ says Jem, stripping, and heaving his jacket at Sal's feet, I'll 
take the punishment myse/f, for I’m sure the lad can’t stand the lash!’ Well, 
at this, Sal, first heavin’ a look at Jem—the fellow look I never seed afore or 
since—and givin’ a guggle in her throat, as if goin’ to choak, she fell flat in a 
faint at his feet, for she stands it all very well till she sees Jem strippin’ to take 
her place. Well, the hands were then piped-down—Sal carried to the cockpit, 
and the murder out in a minute. 

“ “Now that’s what J calls behavin’ like a woman,’ concluded Farley, rising 
from the group round the hatchway, and retiring to relieve the look-out man at 
the lee cat-head.” 


We shall be glad to meet Captain Glascock again. He is one of those 
writers who come to the point at once, without pretence or circumlocu- 
tion—a rare quality in these wordy times. 





* A lubber’s knot, so designated by seamen. 
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BRITISH INDIA, AND THE RENEWAL OF THE COMPANY'S CHARTER. 


WHEN a subject, vast in its extent, embracing an infinitude of details, 
and, extremely difficult of comprehension, as a whole, even by those to 
whom many of those details are habitually familiar, is to be rendered 
intelligible to general readers, the time is very far from wasted which is 
employed in opening a vista for the full and free range of the mental 
vision over the field of discussion. The sand that Belzoni and his bro- 
ther travellers found piled against the front of the great temple of Abou 
Samboul, and which covered the very head-gear of the gigantic statues 
standing as sentinels over the portal, is but a feeble type of the obstruc- 
tions that oppose themselves to the inquirer, who comes, if it be possible, 
without prepossession or prejudice, to seek for information with regard 
to the condition of the native population of our oriental dominions, and 
the nature of the government under which they live. Butas it is obvious 
that any attempt at elucidation would be labour thrown away, unless the 
questions at issue be diseneumbered of the difficulties in which misrepre- 
sentation and paradox have conspired to envelope them, we shall devote 
a few pages to the task of beating down the mounds which haye been. so 
industriously thrown up between the public and the real facts of the case, 
partly, we must conclude, to serve the purposes of party, but principally, 
as far, at least, as Mr. Rickards is concerned, from motives of a less ques- 
tionable character. It may be, however, that he will not thank us for 
this charitable construction, for we confess that we cannot pay a compli- 
ment to the purity of his intentions, except at the expense of his intel« 
lectual powers. Where premises, in a variety of instances, are incorrect] 
stated, authorities enormously strained, and deductions, which the we 
dess of sophistry herself would blush at, are solemnly announced as 
demonstrated, and are laid down, accordingly, as stepping-stones to 
ulterior conclusions of a damnatory nature, either the moral principles or 
the mental faculties must bear the blame. We shall have abundant op- 
portunities, in the course of the series of papers which we contemplate, 
to prove that we have dealt Mr. Rickards no hard measure; but our 
business is more at present with general features, than the character 
istics of an individual author. 

The first great fallacy is this: —an absolute standard is erected for the 
measurement and appreciation of the government of British India, by 
the servants of the Company, without any allowance for the peculiarities 
of situation, the difficulties against which they have had to struggle, and 
the resistance of circumstances over which they could not possibly pos- 
sess any control whatever. This institution is bad, objects one critic, for 
it militates against general principles of jurisprudence. That source of 
revenue is polluted, cries a second, for it was not only derived from Ma- 
hommedan tyrants and extortioners ; but it displays most, if not all, of 
the diagnostics which political economists agree in describing as indi- 
cative of a bad tax. You have done nothing for the country which has 
been fifty years under your sway, vehemently asseverates a third ap- 
praiser. Where are your canals, your roads, your bridges? Where is 
agricultural capital, and an improved system of husbandry? Where is 
much that you confessedly have not even attempted todo? Wherefore is 
it that your actual achievements should fall so lamentably short of our 
estimate of possible improvement. Crime, urges another, is still rife, 
and heinous in its character. In the Lower Provinces, gang-robbery 
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is unsuppressed to this day, and it obtains to the greatest extent in 
those districts which are nearest to the seat of government, and where 
its power of suppressing violence ought to be most easily exercised. 
In the same quarter, the manufactory of salt, which is carried on by 
forced labour,* and in the pestilential climate of the Sunderbuns,. is 
productive of the most intense misery. Alligators, tigers, and dysen- 
tery, contend for the privilege of destroying those whom the Company 
sacrifice to the Moloch of monopoly. The Upper Provinces, on the other 
hand, manifest equally infa!lible symptoms of anarchy, misgovernment, 
and disaffection. The mob shouted in the streets of Dehli that the rule 
of the Company was at an end +. There exists a class of hereditary high- 
way murderers. The people showed great anxiety pending the siege of 
Bhurtpore, and expressed themselves mortified at its capture. In short, 
enough may be gathered from the admissions of the government itself, 
and the reports of its subordinate functionaries, to prove, beyond ques- 
tion, the existence of vice, and misery, and discontent, to a degree quite 
inconsistent with the notions entertained by these philanthropists of “the 
eternal fitness of things,” and the possible perfectability of human laws 
and institutions. 

We are unable to lay before our readers more than brief and partial 
abridgments of the charges that have been brought against an admi- 
nistration, which has been compelled to contend for the last twenty 
years,—that is, since its relief from external pressure threatening its 
very being, with moral obstacles, greater, perhaps, and more perplexing 
than the rulers of any nation have ever been called upon to face and 
overcome. That they have never quailed at the difficulties of their 
situation, that they have manfully set their shoulders to the wheel, with- 
out calling upon Hercules for assistance, we shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the most sceptical, if they be open to conviction, before we bring 
the subject toa close. But our object at this moment is to expose the 
ungenerous sophistry of the writers, who have endeavoured to betray 

“the public into forming an estimate of the merits of those who have been 
deputed to govern our magnificent empire in the East, not only without 
taking into account all that they have actually effected towards the 
establishment of good government, in the widest sense of the term, but 
also without reference to the circumstances inherent in the nature of the 
task, and the quality of the subject matter, which have arrayed them- 
selves to prevent more rapid progress, or to qualify success. Both the 
one and the other have been sedulously kept out of sight, whilst 
their failures, their slow and painful, and, it may be, sometimes im- 
perceptible advance, and their occasional errors and oversights, have been 
dwelt upon, as if they were entirely without counterpoise, as if the ser- 


























* This allegation (which may be found in Mr. Rickards’ work, pages 644 and 647) hap- 
pens to be absolutely untrue, but the use of all weapons is permitted ‘‘ ad delendam Cartha- 
ginem.”” The statement regarding climate is also relatively unfounded; for the salt ma- 
nufacturers are the natives of those parts of the country in which their operations are carried 
on, and are surely no more to be pitied on that score than the fen-men of Ely or Lincoln- 
shire, or the inhabitants of the oozy shores of Holland and Flanders. However deadly the 
climate of the Sunderbuns may be, the present Governor-General is now parcelling out its 
swamps and wilds to English and half-caste capitalists, who must clear the forest by native 
labour. The island of Sangur, which is situated at one of the most remote and desolate ex- 
tremities of the tract in question, has been already brought into cultivation by the same 
agency. We hope that Mr. Rickards will not fail to inform the public what force was used 
to gather and keep together the gangs of workmen by whom those operations were conducted. 

+ Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvi. Article on Russian Missions to Bokhara, Ac. 
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vants of the Company. had a perverse pleasure in misrule and gratuitous 
oppression. 

No man in possession of his reason would attribute blame to a. tra- 
veller toiling over the defiles of Mount Caucasus, or even ploughing his 
way through the sands of Prussia, for not proceeding with the same 
rapid regularity as the Bristol mail. Still less would the commander 
of the fastest and best appointed frigate in the British navy be brought 
to a court-martial for not sailing within two points of the wind. Why, in 
the name of all that is fair and candid, should the rule of estimation cease 
to be considerate as soon as it is applied to moral exertions, and moral 
hindrances? Why, but because pseudo-philosophers cannot spare time 
or acuteness to calculate with any nicety the quantum of resistance that 
has been overcome, and the consequent power and value of the machi- 
nery, that has carried on its operations, however slowly and imperfectly, 
in despite of such opposition. Or, because they have drawn, in their 
own imaginations, a formal and inflexible line of demarcation between 
that which is good and that which is evil in legislation and the admi- 
nistration of the laws, in matters of police and taxation, and all, the 
thousand points at which an absolute government comes in contact with 
the people, with utter ignorance or disregard of those facts and.circum- 
stances which often make that relatively good, which partakes,/in. an 
absolute sense, more or less largely of the opposite principle. 

A single example will suffice, perhaps, to explain our meaning, Mr. 
Rickards has devoted a section, at page 263 of his second volume, to the 
consideration of the crime of gang-robbery in Bengal, which he attempts, 
with his usual felicity, to trace to the system of land-revenue, ,, “ It 
seems,” he says, “‘to have been unsuccessfully prosecuted, and. almost 
with impunity, till the year 1808.” “In 1808, this tremendous evil 
was somewhat checked,” but there are “‘ numerous complaints on record, 
of the continued existence’ of the crime. ‘“ So late as the 20th October, 
1824, the Court of Directors, in their letter to the Bengal government, 
express themselves sorry to find that heinous crimes had been committed 
in the Lower Provinces, in 1819, to a greater extent than in 1818. The 
number of decoities, (gang-robberies), they add, attended with torture 
or wounding, increased from 48 to 84; and the total number of decoities 
from 217 to 336. There was also a great increase of robberies and 
thefts of various kinds, attended with murder and wounding.” 

Mr. Rickards proceeds, ‘“ Down, therefore, to the period here men- 
tioned, we have recorded proof of the continued existence of decoity in 
the royal provinces, to a most distressing extent, notwithstanding all the 
measures and expedients which had been resorted to for twenty pre- 
ceding years to suppress it.” ' 

Now it is certainly an evil greatly to be deplored that gang-robbery 
should exist at all, that 336 crimes of such enormity, attended, as they 
too frequently are, with the most horrible aggravations of torture and 
cruelty, should be perpetrated in one year. But who would not con- 
clude from the language in which Mr. Rickards speaks of the continued 
existence of decoity, notwithstanding the efforts of twenty years for its 
suppression, that the offence still prevailed with little less than pristine 
intensity ; that the midnight marauder carried on his bloody trade, 
under the tacit encouragement afforded by a system of police utterly 
inefficient ; and that the peaceable inhabitants still suffer under a scourge 
little less severe than that to which they were subjected in 1808? -This 
most assuredly is the impression that it is calculated—we trust not in- 
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tendédto produce. ‘But how stand the facts? those “ stubborn chiels,” 
as Burns ning, which “‘ winna ding, and canna’ be disputed?” “The! 
subjoined table will answer. GSOL of 
Number of gang-robberies committed in the Lower Provinces from 1803° 
‘ to 1825 inclusive, divided into five periods. 
Average of each year, from 1803 to 1807 inclusive 1481 
Ditto of ditto, from 1808 to 1812 inclusive 927 
Ditto of ditto, from 1813 te 1817 inclusive 339 
Ditto of ditto, from 1818 to 1822 inclusive* 234 
Ditto of ditto, from 1823 to 1825 inclusivet 186 


If this be not sufficient to expose the fallacy of Mr. Rickards’ state- 
ments, and their thorough unfitness to be used as premises from which 
any conclusions may safely be drawn, with regard to the state of crime 
and police in that part of the country to which they refer, we may state; 
that in the year 1808, no less than 329 gang-robberies were committed 
in the single district of Nuddea,t being ninety-five more than the 
average for the whole of the Lower Provinces, from 1818 to 1822 ; and 
143 more than the average of the term, from 1823 to 1825. Yet Mr. 
Rickards is one of the especial guides who has undertaken to conduct, 
the public mind to a right understanding with respect to the condition 
of the native inhabitants of British India; and he fills, we understand, 
the office of cramer to one of the most talented and intelligent mem- 
bers of a certain noble committee. 

But we have not quite done with Mr. Rickards’ notice of gang-rob- 
beries. He remarks the increase which took place in 1819, as compared 
with the preceding year, without the most distant allusion to the fact, 
which may be substantiated by reference to page 8, of the very volume 
of selections, which he quotes at page 11. That the local government 
of Bengal had placed upon record their anticipation of such a temporary 
increase of crime, as the necessary consequence of a regulation passed 
in 1818, appointing a commission to visit the several district gaols, and 
release as many of the persons confined as notorious gang-robbers,— 
until they should give security for their good behaviour, as might be at 
all consistent with the preservation of the public peace. We find ac- 
cordingly, that no less than 336 persons who were in custody, under 
the circumstances specified above, were released from the gaol of Nud- 
dea alone, between the date of the regulation in question, and the close 
of 1819. The result was, that gang-robbery increased in that juris- 
diction as under : 

1817—4. 1818—7. 1819—23. 1820—28. 

This deterioration, however, called forth immediate and energetic 
measures on the part of the officers of police, and the calendars of the 
four following years show the following returns. 

1821—1]. 1822—12. 1823—1]. 1824—10. 

Before the end of 1822, eighty-six more notorious offenders had been 
set free, leaving only fifty in detention ; and in 1823, those, also, would 
seem to have been allowed to go at large; nevertheless there was no 
further increase of crime. 





* This period of course includes the year 1819, in which the increase took place to which 
Mr. Rickards makes his ostentatious reference. 

+ We have no later records at hand for immediate reference. 

¢ Nuddea, or Rishennugger, a district about seventy miles from Calcutta. ‘The Lower 
Provinces contain twenty-five or thirty other districts of equal extent. 
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It. appears, then, that) from 1803,to 1812, inclusive, 1204 rob- 
beries were committed, upon the average, every year; whilst fom 1818 
to 1825 inclusive, the average return was 210. And yet Mr. Rickards 
asserts, that the crime in question still continues “ to rear its terrific 
head, in spite of all the expedients and contrivances set on foot to sup- 
press it:”* a —— it may be, abstractedly true, because the calendars 
are still far from blank under this head ; but who would suppose from 
the language in which it is couched, that the evil denounced in such dra- 
gon-like metaphor had lost five-sixths of its intensity ? 

It would be easy to multiply specimens to any extent, of the manner 
in which vague and general terms have been employed to mislead and 
baffle inquiry, with respect to the management of India by the servants 
of the Company. Because vice and crime still flourish to a very la- 
mentable extent, that circumstance is loudly insisted upon ; and those 
who have not succeeded in strangling the monsters, are denounced as 
little better than accomplices. But the great progress that has been 
made towards the attainment of the objects in view ; the almost regular 
yearly diminution of offences of the more heinous description against life 
and property ; and the silent alteration which a determined but humane 
system of policy is most assuredly working in the habits of the people ; 
and their modes, if not their principles, of action, are carefully kept out 
of sight. When gentlemen, who have served in India, and whose names, 
like that of Sir Henry Strachey, carry great weight with them, ex- 
press their opinions with regard to any part of the machine of govern- 
ment, or any branch of the system, in terms of disparagement or repro- 
bation ; the philosophers of the school to which we allude quote and 
echo their words, give them an interpretation far more general than they 
were intended to bear, and press them into their service as crutches 
for their own limping theories. But when Sir Henry Strachey, speaking 
of our operations as a whole, says, “‘ we did establish our system, and 
imperfect as it is in practice, no law or institution, no measure of any 
sovereign, in any age or country, perhaps, ever produced so much bene- 
fit ; its advantages are beyond all price t.””. The candid adversaries of the 
Company became suddenly “nigh gravel blind,” and cannot read the 
testimony. They have adopted the same principle of quotation from the 
reports and public despatches of functionaries in active employment, who 
are under solemn obligations to tell no smooth tales, and to hide no sores 
or blotches from the government which they serve. Those documents 
have been searched with the most painful industry for matter of vilifica- 
tion, and this is made use of exclusively under a tacit assumption, that 








* Vol. ii. page 213. 

+ Judicial Selections, vol. ii. p. 60. There is much more to the same purport, e. g. 
“The eastern people have had wise kings and just judges. We have heard, no doubt, of 
particular acts of signal equity, and of great skill in detecting injustice among them ; but 
never had they a consistent uniform judicial system—a set of tribunals to which the people 
might resort, and without regard to the personal character of the judge or ruler, depend upon 
obtaining justice.” 

“This great blessing may be said, with strict truth, to have been unknown in India till 
conferred upon it by the English East India Company.”’—Ibid. p. 59, ‘* With respect to 
the disadvantages of the system, I do not think it necessary to add much to what I have al- 
ready stated. These disadvantages have, I think, been exaggerated. Some I have heard 
mentioned as such, which, perhaps, have no existence. Of these defects, part may be 
ascribed to human infirmity, and to our peculiar cireumstances.’’—Ibid. p. 65. ** But on 
the whole, the balance of good is greatly in favour of our system of government. Without 
hesitation, I affirm, that the people derive benetit from it; and the best part of it I conceive 
to be our judicial system,”’——Ibid. p. 66. 
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the whole truth, “as well as nothing but the truth,” has been. told. ....I¢; 
was Burke, we think, who illustrated the candour. of such mangled. re,, 
ferences, by offering to prove from Scripture itself, that.“ there is no. 
God,” if he were but permitted to suppress the preamble, “the fool! has. 
said in his heart.” 
We need scarcely say what sort of verisimilitude a picture so. painted 
possesses. It has not even the poor merit of a gross caricature ; for it 
fails to make one laugh. By dwelling on the prevalence of crime, the de- 
lays ofthe law, partial and temporary instances of over-taxation, and draw- 
backs and evils of every description, to the rigid exclusion of the pres 
ponderating contents of the opposite scale; they have succeeded in laying 
before the public a delineation of the condition of the people of British 
India, about as faithful as would be afforded by any painter of English 
morals and manners who should obstinately refuse to employ any colours 
but those which he might derive from the Newgate Calendar, the reports 
of crim, con, and seduction cases, and the adventures of Tom and Jerry. 
We can only call to mind, at this moment, one writer who is worthy to 
be placed upon a level with our philosophers in this department,—to 
wit, Pillet, the French prisoner of war, who generalized so liberally upon 
the habits and demeanour of the dames and damsels with whom it was 
his happy lot to associate during his sojourn here, as to conclude and 
publish that all English women drank gin, and gave each other black eyes. 
But these are not the only arts that have been practised to mystify the 
subject. The goal from which the rulers of British India started, for the 
establishment of social order, and a regular system of government, has 
been either altogether concealed, or stated to be other than it really was. It 
never seems to occur to the adversaries of the Company, that it might be 
a difficult task to grapple with the giant vices of many millions. of 
heathens, of a people sunk in most degrading superstition, and bound 
down for countless centuries under the double yoke of political and spi- 
ritual bondage. By a process similar to that which has helped him to 
his vain triumph over Sir Thomas Munro, with regard to the demand 
of India for British manufactures, Mr. Rickards having laboriously 
proved that the domination of caste is not quite absolute or universal, 
proceeds to treat it altogether as a bugbear. It forms, he seems to think, 
no real obstacle to the amelioration of the condition of Indian society, it 
is a mere non-entity, which owes its imaginary existence solely to the 
anxiety of the monopolists, to throw this flimsy covering over the chains 
which they themselves have forged for the minds of their subjects, or to 
account for the small improvement which their institutions have effected. 
There are not four pure tribes, as the theory of division supposes ; ¢here- 
fore, the prejudices of caste have no influence at all towards retarding 
the march of civilization: there are no genuine Cshatryas, Vaisyas, or 
Sudras, remaining ; therefore, those who have spoken of “ the artificial 
and unnatural division of the people into distinct classes,” and have called 
it a “ misshapen structure of society,” did so with the intention of imposing 
upon the public. We shall shortly see it proved, that there are no Hindoos 
in existence, as our fellow subjects, at least, because their numbers have 
been egregiously overrated hy those who have tickled the imaginations of 
the manufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow with a long numerical-ar- 
ray of their possible customers. We have not so studied logi¢ as’to sirp- 
pose, that because a proposition may be overstated through prejudice or 
interest, the reverse is to be considered as necessarily demonstrated. ».... 1 
Whatever the causes of depravation, however (and..doubtlessyimany 
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Have concurred ), folios of proof might be adduced, that when thé ¢om- 
y assured ‘the reins of government in India, crime and licetice of 
évery description had attained a height unparalleled in the annals’ of 
mankind.’ There were whole nations of avowed and unblushing rob- 
bers: there were associated thousands who never pretended to subsist 
otherwise than by plunder ; who neither tilled the earth, nor engaged 
in atty trade or manufacture, but swept the country periodically, com- 
mitting atrocities which it curdles the very blood even to think upon— 
and of which simple torture and rape were literally the mildest forms. 
Besides these, the northern provinces swarmed with cozaks, or mounted 
highwaymen ; and every road was beset by kings, or phanseegars, as 
they are called in different parts of the Peninsula, who practised murder 
as a regular calling. To this hour, the skeletons of their victims are 
frequently found, to the numbers of six, eight, or ten, whenever an old 
well by the way-side is cleaned out. Affrays of the most sanguinary 
character were of almost daily occurrence ; every man wore arms, and 
avenged his own quarrel ; perjury and subornation were employed with 
equal freedom, when circumstances rendered such weapons preferable 
for the destruction of a victim ; and whilst the rapine and cruelty of in- 
vading armies were, of course, utterly uncontrollable, the only check 
upon crime of a more domestic character was a system of justice so 
irregular and capricious, as often to inflict in its very execution more 
grievous wrong than that which it professed to redress. Physical mi- 
sery followed hard upon the heels of that which demons in the shape 
of men inflicted more immediately upon their fellow-creatures. When 
the Mahratta or Pindarry horsemen were ravaging a province, the 
wretched inhabitants fled before them, to escape from outrage more in- 
tolerable than death; leaving their fields unsown, or their standing 
crops to forage the horses of the invaders, and famine was the necessar 
eonsequence.* Then hundreds, with that apathetic patience for which 
the race is so remarkable, laid them down to die from starvation; and 
parents sold their children into slavery, to preserve both themselves and 
their offspring from a more miserable fate. But we pause here, not, 
assuredly, because we have exhausted the theme, but because we would 
not dwell upon a picture of the degradation of our species so hideous 
and revolting, longer than is absolutely necessary for the developement 
of our argument.t 
Who will undertake to say, that it was an easy task to stem a tide so 
violent as that which we have feebly attempted to describe ; to impose 
an effectual curb upon the licence which long indulgence had rendered 
habitual ; to awe the bold, to give confidence to the timid, to find 





* There is a fact, which, though far from novel, speaks volumes with regard to the ha- 
bitual sufferings of the people of Southern India from this cause. They have a word 
“ wulsah,” signifying that which, probably, no other people could render intelligible with- 
out a long periphrasis— the flight of a whole village community into the jungles before an 
invading army. Colonel Wilks assures us, that the *‘ wulsah’’ never goes forth when a 
British army, unaccompanied by native allies, is advancing. ; 

+ One circumstance may be mentioned as peculiarly characteristic of the state of society 
at ‘the period in question, though it be far less disgusting than many other features of the 

rait which we have been compelled to draw. In all the large towns, but in Dehli and 
enares, we believe, more particularly, there was a class of men called * Bankas,”’ 
(** younger brothers,” like Poins, and “ proper men of their hands” ), who liv.d by bully- 
ing and insolence, plundering the grain shops for their daily bread, when they could find no 
Master Stephen to treat them. 
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means for protecting every man from his neighbour, without co-opera- 
tion or assistance from any? For it was not merely that the elements 
of evil were widely disseminated, that the restless and turbulent formed 
a large body, nor that a large majority were positively bad subjects, 
both with regard to the ruling power, and their reciprocal relations as 
fellow citizens ; but that there existed no leaven of an opposite character 
to correct and sweeten the mass. In this want the main difficulty con- 
sisted. Soldiers might be had in superabundance, and the obligation of 
the military engagement seemed to possess a strange hold upon the 
minds of the classes which followed arms as a profession, than any other 
feeling of responsibility ; but fitting instruments of civil government, 
according to European notions, there were absolutely none. There 
was not a man from the Indus to the Burrampooter, from Cape Como- 
rin to Hurdwar, whose word or oath could be relied upon, if the veriest 
trifle were to be gained by perjury or deceit; there was not a person 
within the same limits capable of forming even an abstract idea of in- 
corruptibility. There was no fulcrum for the moral lever; their 
perceptions of religious duty did not extend beyond the observance 
of rites and penances, which tended only to inflame the pride of the in- 
dividual devotee, and to shut his heart against his mind ; and whilst the 
feebler races throughout the Peninsula were bowed down to the very 
earth in unresisting abjectness, Bishop Heber, in speaking of the 
Rajpoot tribes, who have never been subjected to our dominion, has 
justly characterised the fiercer races as men with all “the vices of 
slaves, added to those of robbers.” 

These are strong colours, but we throw down the gauntlet with con- 
fidence, and will freely and gladly enter the lists with any writer who 
will undertake to prove that we have overcharged the picture. The 
only difficulty which we should find in supporting our statement, would 
be to clothe the overflowing details of vice and erime which are at our 
command, in such a dress as to render them barely endurable by Eng- 
lish readers. How far the torrent has been checked we do not intend 
to inquire at this moment, reserving it for future investigation ; but be 
the success more or less, this we say, that those who have given to the 
world their estimate of its degree, without reference to the counteracting 
principles which were so deeply rooted in an abominable idolatry, and 
the alternate slavery and anarchy of centuries, have been guilty of a 
sophism, the absurdity of which is only to be rivalled by the unfairness 
of a “ suppressio veri” so enormous. If they have wilfully kept out of 
view the difficulties against which the government of British India have 
had to contend, their conduct has been dishonest ; if they have over- 
looked their existence, their purblindness utterly disqualifies them for 
the office which they have exercised with such an arrogant assumption 
of superiority in political knowledge. 
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VEGETATIVE VERSES, 


BY A FELLOW OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





SaBineE, father of the fétes, 
Chief of Chiswick, rural seer, 
Deep in daisies and in dates, 
Prince of bulbs and breakfasts, hear ! 
Hark the note of sad distress— 
Who would be an F.HLS.? 


Ruin seizes every root ; 
Buried berries daily rot. 
You and I may go and shoot-~ 
For the drooping shrubs will not. 
We are in a pretty mess— 
Who would be an F.H.S. ? 


Once we sate with otium cum 
Dignitate in our view ; 

Now we are not worth a plum— 
Turnham-green is turning blue. 

Science is a game at chess— 

Who would be an F.HLS,? 


Horticulture hath its bumps: 
Currants are a current joke ; 
Spades are now no longer trumps ; 
Crocuses have made us croak ; 
Mustard 's gone, and so is cress— 

Who would be an F.H.S.? 


Stocks are selling off too cheap ; 
We and heartsease soon must part ; 
Orer a lettuce let us weep ; 
Artichokes have choked the art. 
Chiswick’s quite a wilderness— 
Who would be an F.H.S. ? 


See misfortune’s chilling airs 

Sweep our bark from off the beech ; 
Sorrows ever come in pears; 

Peaches will our plans impeach ; 
Cats’-heads kitten less and less— 
Who would be an F.H.S.? 


Gravel walks with marble slabs, 
Tombstones, we shall shortly show ; 
Since, though in an age of cabs, 
‘abbages are not the go. 
Botany has ceased to bless— 
Who would be an F.H.S.? 


Oaks have proved a hoax at last ; 
Young men see the elder die ; 
Leaves, not sloe-leaves, perish fast ; 

We for cypress press a sigh ; 
Posies pose us to excess— 
Who would be an F.H.S.? 
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Meddlers, though on trees we’ye none, 
Now about our funds inquire ; 
Sun-flow’rs die without a son ; 
Hyacinths will grow no higher. 
These are facts we can’t suppress— 
Who would be an F.HLS.? 


Useless ‘tis to see afar 
How the other gardens do ; 
How the winds at Windsor are, 
How they mind their peas at Kew. 
How we managed few can guess— 
Who would be an F.H.S.? 


Oh! the rainy, rural rout, 

When, half-starved amidst the shower 
Dandy lions walked about 

Seeking what they might devour, 
Painted ladies, blue belles, press— 
Who would be an F.H.S.? 


Thyme is fled, and o’er the scene 
Cots and chimneys will be found ; 
Beans are things that once have been ; 
Groundsel gone, we'll sell the ground. 
What is Robins’s address ?— 
Who would be an F.H.S.? 


All is alter’d—not a bough 

(Save the gardener’s) marks the spot ; 
O’er the cowslips slips a cow— 

Winds may blow there, flowers will not. 
Fashion, Honour, and Success, 
Once were meant by F.HLS.! 


But another tale they tell 

Since we fell so deep in debt— 
All our celery to sell, - 

All our lettuces to let. 
Folly, Hubbub, Sorrow—yes, 
These are meant by F.HLS.! 











(Jews, 
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Ar this season, benefits chiefly oceupy the theatres ; and they are said 
to have been in general productive to a degree which altogether contra- 
dicts the idea of a falling off in the public fondness for the stage. Far- 
ren’s benefit is stated at upwards of six hundred pounds; and Harley’s at 
an equal sum. The benefits of four of the popular actresses have been 
highly lucrative. All this argues that, if good performances are given, 
large audiences will collect to see them. 

Mr. Anderson has announced his intention of trying the public opinion 
by a benefit ; and Madame Vestris has declared that she will have the 
most prodigious house that ever assembled to pour its liberality into the 
lap of an actress. Her very bill of the performance is intended to exceed 
by from six to sixty feet every other bill of the season. We only hope 
that she and Mr. Anderson will not have their benefits on the same 
evening. , 

Fawcett took leave of the stage on the 20th, with a speech which has 
prodigiously perplexed the critics of “ farewell eloquence ;” some pro- 
nouncing it the perfection of jocularity, others equally strenuous in 
insisting that it was only a bad imitation of a bad speech in a bad farce. 
But, as Johnsons ays, “ In the reputation of a dead poet, who can feel 
the interest of pleasure or pain?” So say we, of the glory of a retired 
actor. Fawcett is gone where he can be hissed no more. Happy the 
actor who can say as much; and careless may he be of the criticism 
which can give him but one parting lash, and then falls short of him until 
it comes to criticise his epitaph! Fawcett was attended on the stage, in 
“his extremity,” by many of the actors of both theatres, and he has since 
received some newspaper panegyrics on his popular qualities in his pro- 
fession. But, let the truth be told. He was a good actor, for he had 
judgment, and seldom played parts to which his powers were evidently 
unfitted. But his manners to his professional brethren were less those of 
an equal than of a manager (and the word is expressive), and nothing 
but his fidelity could excuse his harshness of temper and violence of 
phrase. 

The season has formidably tried Kean’s popularity. He played some 
of his former characters, and succeeded tolerably ; but his appearances 
were rare, and he was frequently and for long intervals indisposed. He 
attempted but one new part, Henry the Fifth; and in it verified the 
prediction of every one who had seen any of his performances during 
the last two years. He totally lost his memory, struggled for a while 
against this overwhelming difficulty, at length gave way, and was hissed 
from the stage. This would have been cruel, if the audience had known 
that mere debility was the cause. His constitution, naturally of no pecu- 
liar strength, has rapidly sunk under the combined influence of excess, 
imprudent reliance on himself, and imprudent efforts to regain his place 
in public favour. None can exult over the fall of a man of ability ; and 
we hope that, among his crowd of former admirers, Kean may still find 
some friends, who will point out to him the advantages of a temporary 
retirement, and the higher advantages to be derived from a return to the 
duty which he owes an unhappy wife and a deserted son. He may rely 
upon it, that the public knowledge of a man’s private misconduct, even 
though that man be an actor of ability, has an evil effect, which will display 
itself upon the first reverse of his successes. The love, “honour,and troops 
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of friends” fly off and abandon him in his premature old age, the worst, of 


old ages ; and the multitude, disgusted at their sudden disappoint 
eee tab set themselves to discover every thing a fault where they ha 
once as hastily determined on discovering every thing a perfection. Kean’s 
only hope is in the virtue of retirement. He is still comparatively young; 
his capacity as an actor may be revived ; and a manly resolution to ¢ 

all his foolish and offensive habits for the studies and manners that be- 
long to a wise sense of public opinion, might yet make him an ornament 
to his profession. But the task is one of supreme difficulty. 

Miss Kemble has gone through a list of performances, which must 
haye required singular diligence, and in which, to have not failed is no 
trivial praise. Isabella, Euphrasia, Belvidera, and Portia, each require 
prc iat powers ; and it is but justice to the actress to say that, but for 

r, in all probability, the theatre must have been undone. One of her 
latest and most studied performances was the ‘ Gamester.” The play 
is a frightful exhibition of the frightful excesses of vice and despair. 
But, Siddons’s marvellous powers gave it dignity. No living actress 
will ever do so again. Its displays are miserably coarse, its language is 
abrupt and vulgar, and its characters are among the heaviest and roughest 
sketches on the stage. Miss Kemble cannot be said to have failed in Mrs, 
Beverly, for with her theatrical skill she can never undergo a decided 
failure ; but the character adds nothing to her celebrity, shows no addi- 
tional attraction in her performance, and should only warn her that, at 
least for a time, her peculiar province is that of youthful tenderness and 
the first developments of feminine feeling. Her Juliet is the best upon the 
stage, and better than any that we remember; better than Miss O’Neil’s, 
whose person was too mature for the idea of Shakspeare’s heroine ; and 
her passion too open, violent, and clamorous for the fine and timid 
susceptibility of that love whose picturing is the most exquisite work 
of the most exquisite master of feeling that the world ever saw. 

Miss Kemble’s chief deficiency is in voice. It has sweetness, and a 
tone in that sweetness which carries with it a resistless recommenda- 
tion, for it reminds us of Siddons; but it wants force and emphasis: it 
perpetually falls into a whisper in the most important expressions of the 
scene ; and passages on which the audience have habitually hung with 
breathless delight, are hurried over in a mingling of sound, sweet, but 
uniyitelligible as the murmuring of midnight waters. 

We annex no blame to her choice of performances. The stage 
has but a narrow routine for a young tragedian; and with the excep- 
tion of Shakspeare’s heroines, which are all inimitable, there is not a 
heroine of British tragedy worthy of the talents of a true actress. The 
true opportunity for Miss Kemble’s powers must be delayed, until the re- 
vival of the stage, until a new race of authors shall arise to fill the stage 
with new forms of ideal interest and loveliness, and until the Belvideras 
and Euphrasias are consigned to the oblivion, from which nothing but 
the emergencies of the stage could ever have redeemed them. 

The affairs of Drury Lane have come at last to the crisis which had 
been long anticipated. The expenses had so far exceeded the income 
for.a considerable period, that the manager had been compelled to give 
up his contract, and the committee were compelled to look out for a new 
lessee. We regret this ill success on Price’s part, for he appears to have 
been..an active and intelligent manager. We of course speak only. of 
what has come before the public. The direct source of his loss is to be 
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fedhd in the common evil of modern theatres, the deficiency of moder 
orship. A manager was once reported to have said, in'the tri) 

ofa. pantomime or some such foolery of canvass and catpenity, 
«‘f)mn authorship, give me the scene-painter and the machinist'!” 
If this absurdity was ever uttered, it has been dearly revenged on’ all 
his Successors to this hour. The machinist and the scene-painter haye 
péen the two “ daughters of the horse-leech, crying, ‘Give, give ;’” and 
their suction of the theatrical purse has reduced it to the thinness of a 
vapour. Since Price’s announcement as manager of the theatre, it is 
remarkable that scarcely one original performance has been produced ; 
if we except Miss Mittord’s Rienzi, which, though clever for a female, 
was not fitted for longevity ; and Lord Glengall’s Follies of Fashion’; 
which, though clever for a lord, had more of folly than fashion, and 
was an open plunder from The School for Scandal, with all the characters 
castrated, and all the wit washed away. 

Price had a whole fry of French translations, the white bait of 
the theatrical feast, and very pretty little things in general to toy with, 
but ‘altogether unfit to appear before the solid demands of an English 
appetite. The consequence has been the gradual withdrawing of public 
interest from the stage, and finally the fell of a manager who was per- 
haps as well qualified for his general duties as any other man of his 
day. 

Price’s notorious circumstances made a change in the management 
necessary. The theatre was offered to the highest bidder. A number 
of tenders were received from individuals desperately determined on the 
glorious risk. Actors singly, and in couples and triplets ; singers, of all 
theatres and of none; Jew merchants, champagne dealers, ai] sent in 
their proposals for a speculation which has hitherto ruined every body. 
Such is the trust of man in fortune! At last the lease has been assigned 
for three years, at 9000/. a year, to Lee, the singer and composer, who is 
understood to be conjoined with another Jew Absalom, and both of 
whom are, in all probability, sustained by the Jewish purse of powerful 
individuals, who are in the habit of trying all conduits for profit on their 
principal. It is said that Braham was among the original proposers for 
the lease ; and if so, it is to be regretted that he did not obtain it ; as, inde- 
pendently of his theatrical distinctions, he is a man at once of intelligence 
and liberality, who would have taken the best financial means of sup- 
porting the theatre, and would have secured the best performances. 

But we wil! not sentence the new lessee before he bas beentried. He 
may be as able as any other manager, and abler than any that this un- 
lucky theatre has had. We shall be glad to see him reverse its des- 
tinies ; but, one thing he must take as his maxim ; that the old system 
must be changed in every point, otherwise the old consequences will 
follow. He must look out for able writers: he must find, as the late 
Harris did, half-a-dozen writers able to sustain the dramatic interest 
of his theatre. He must place his strength, not in farce, and of things 
in foreign farce, but in comedy, and that English comedy, or still more 
in tragedy ; for the English taste is tragedy, and a work of genius, if 
we have still genius enough among us to produce a great tragedy, will 
carry away popularity from every other effort of the drama. 

But if he pursue the course of former managers, he must, like them, be 
undone. Melo-dramas and mummery have had their day; the world is 
weary of them; they succeed for a night, and ere then ‘useless for ever. 
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) But a new manager will be found ; a new lessee will embarkiin 
theatre ;) new melo-dramas will succeed and be useless; a new comedy, 
from Lord Glengall will be represented and be incontinently:dimn-diy 
and in two years of similar expedients and successes the committee, wilk 
be called together again, and informed by Mr. Calcraft, that the lease ig 
at their service, the manager in a state of affliction, the treasurysim ie 
state of deliquescence, and that a burning is the only next catastrophe 
which can clear them or the theatre. , 

The oratorios as usual at Easter were performed on alternate nights 
at both theatres, and had but slight success at either. The cause is like 
that of the unpopularity of the plays,—a want of novelty. The sin 
were all those whom we had either heard before until we were ee ae 
them, or whom, hearing for the first time, we never desired to hear again. 
Some of our principal singers were not engaged. Braham, Sinclair; 
and Sapio, were unemployed. The music was in the same circumstances, 
It was old, and of course in a great degree exhausted, or it was new, and 
perfectly trifling. Handel will live for ever, but he cannot be listened 
to for ‘ever with the same delight: and the mob of modern composers, 
who fill the desks of the boarding-school pianos, and the advertising 
columns of the newspapers ; whose genius flutters from a concerto to a 
quadrille, and who are equally eminent in both, can never be listened to 
with any delight at all. 

Hawes, the director of the oratorios, is an active manager and a 
good musician, but all his activity had not been fortunate enough 
to procure any one new performance that had a right to attract the 
public. Beethoven’s Battle of Vittoria once sustained the oratorios 

h a season ; for it had spirit, science, and novelty ; and nothing 
less than the three together will secure popularity. There — has 
been, too, a remarkable deficiency of instrumental excellence. this 
season, as unluckily there is now among our present English musi- 
cians ; no great violinist, nor fluteplayer, nor harpist, nor even any 
brilliant public pianist, for Cramer’s style was never brilliant, and 
even of Cramer we hear nothing. All the distinguished performers 
are foreigners, and of these there are none now among us. With 
such Lenten entertainment, the public would not patronize the ora- 
torios, to hear obsolete music, or yesterday’s ballad drawled out by 
the green pupils of a singing-school ; nor even to hear a fragment of 
a wire-drawn flourish from Lindley’s bow, or the groan that Dragonetti’s 
iron hand extorts from the trembling. bowels of his tortured double bass. 
Why are not the director's energies extended to France or Germany, 
where there are abundant solo-players of admirable skill? or why has he 
not tried whether Paganini could not hazard himself in the hearing of 
John Bull? The truth is, that unless a director does some of those 
things, he must fail: novelty and effect are essential to him; he should 
bring something new and something admirable, or he throws away his 
time and his expenditure. There may be risk or difficulty in these 
matters, but there is no risk so fatal as the losing certainty of a manage- 
ment which is satisfied with letting affairs drag on in the old way, and 

i into sluggish ruin. 

he burning of the Lyceum had driven the French company to the 

Haymarket, where they succeeded, because they have little plays which 
te us are new, and-actors whose skill is just, adequate to their little 
plays: The Frenchman wants force on. the stage, but, so does ins 
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part: the has dexterity, neatness, and naiveté, and: his part requires ‘no 
more: No French comedy, since the days of Moliére, »ventures on 
strength of character—that depth and vigour of human nature which 
tnakesthe stage the true picture of human passion. The French comedy 
is acdive-act farce; while the French farce is a jeu d'esprit, a lucky 
thought, a fragment of adventure, with a shadow of wit. But it answers 
its purpose. Natio comeda est. It makes a farce-loving nation lounge 
night after night to the theatre, and relieves the ennui of a fireside with« 
outa fire, and a family dying of each other and of nothing to do. For a 

le whose motto is, A house without a home, the vaudeville was the 

jest discovery in the national annals, and was fairly entitled to all the 
honours of Sancho Panza’s panegyric on eating and drinking; “ being 
the best employment under the sun for those who are idle, hungry, or were 
born to do nothing else in the wide world.” The neighbourhood of Tot- 
tenham-street is enlightened by an English vaudeville theatre. éxhix 
biting some very ingenious performances ; but until the manager shalb 
rely more upon his own resources than on the exhausted dramas of: the 
other theatres, he must be content to have the fate of borrowers. His 
company is chiefly formed of the actors disengaged during the recess:of 
the Haymarket, and comprehends some popular favourites. : 

The King’s Theatre lingered long in that expectant state in which the 
audience are left to expect every thing. Monsieur Laporte expected: the 
arrival of some of those Pastas and Malibrans which were to cover his 
stage with glory ; and the public reluctantly expected the natural conse- 
quences of paying twelve thousand pounds a year for the profits of the 
King’s Theatre, with such singers as Curioni for their Apollo, and Blasis 
for'their Euphrosyne. The new ballet of William Tell was clever, so far 
as having some good dances, some very showy uniforms, and every thing 
but an effective story. M. Deshayes may rely upon it that it is next to 
impossible to manage a conspiracy and a war ina ballet. Love, whether 
among men or fairies ; magic; and the manceuvring of maidens in the 
various saltatory states of maiden perplexity, art, or passion ; romantie 
adventures, bewildered knights, palaces turned into grottoes, and grot- 
toes blazoned into palaces, by the flourish of a wand; the hunting of 
stags, wild as their mountain breezes, across a mighty plain thirty feet 
by sixty ; and the joyous sound of the horn of Adonis or Acteon through 
the depths of a forest reckoning from ten to a dozen trees, are the native 
subjects of the ballet. Let M. Deshayes look to this field of glory, and 
then triumph. But let him beware of the nodosities of courts, the in- 
describable wiliness of a tyrant’s heart, the horribly grim and undramatic 
physiognomy of William Tell, and the ebhorrent colour of even the very 
short petticoats of even the very pretty Mademoiselle de Varennes. 

The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund had a grand display in the due 
season. ‘The Duke of Clarence in the chair, embeHished with a whole 
galaxy of noble contributors. 

The: Royal Duke sustained his troublesome distinction with great 
patience, many speeches, and much applause. Mathews, as usual, sang 
a ¢apital song, which he, as usual, confined to the ears of the ducal circle ; 
for, three yards beyond, not a syllable of it could be distinguished from 
thé “Epsom Races” or the “ Nightingale Club.” The song was encored, 
in ‘the vain hope of hearing through the hall a little of what it meant ; 
but the second attempt was, if possible, more cloudy than the first ; and 
Mathews sat down under cover of his early laurels, and surrounded with 
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an atmosphere of applause on the strength of his past reputation.” Faw: 
cett’concluded the business-part of the night by a speech, sensiblé and 
stlky, ‘as usual, and which, abating the grimness, ought to furnish ‘a 
model to every charitable institution. ae 

For, after all, the orators on these occasions make speeches prodi- 
giously alike ; all agreeing in steering widely of the mark ; and havmg 
but the one merit, like that of the new opera-hats, of fitting every oc¢a- 
sion equally, and of being equally unfit to have any connexion with the 
skull ef a man who values the opinion of society as to the soundness of 
his understanding. Fawcett’s detail of the actual objects, prospects, and 
state of the institution, ought to supersede the whole brood of the orations, 
The collection was immense ; nearly 1300/. Drury Lane followed, and 
tried, with nearly equal success, its powers of melting noble hearts into 
sovereigns and shillings. | 

The unequivocal decline of dramatic writing in England has at length 
attracted the notice of individuals who are likely to offer the only hope of 
its restoration. ‘Though genius is not to be created by human expedients, 
it is perfectly true, that genius may be thwarted by human obstacles to 
such a degree that it throws up the struggle, and retires im contempt 
or despair. 

It is impossible to believe that England is destitute of dramatic genius, 
or that it is more destitute than it was during the last half century ; or 
that, with its various and active vigour of mind, it cannot supply the ge- 
neral demands of any species of literature. 

The cause of our failure in the drama must be looked for in the cir- 
cumstances of theatres themselves, In the first place, fifty years ago our 
winter theatres were comparatively small buildings, in which the chief 
attraction must be the finished style of the acting, or the dramatic in- 
terest of the play. Within the last fifty years, this system was changed, 
the small theatre was distended into an enormous building, and the di- 
rect results of the change were, theatrical debts for the building, increased 
expenses for the nightly performance, and the necessity of pageants to 
attract the audience to houses where, from the size, the pleasures of the 
ear must be replaced by those of the eye. This change has been charged 
on the late John Kemble. But he must be relieved from the charge ; for 
Drury Lane Theatre had been built by Holland before Kemble had the 
remodelling of Covent Garden after the fire, and Holland’s theatre was 
more colossal than Kemble’s. 

In England debt is always the first element of ruin. The formidable 
expenses of the theatre soon compelled every species of temporary con- 
trivance, to escape utter bankruptcy. To fill the enormous house for the 
moment, the most extravagant anticipations of the future revenue were 
made, and popular actors were engaged for short periods at inordinate 
salaries ; spectacle and pageantry became the managerial resource ; and 
upon a few leading favourites, and a pantomine or melodrame, was lavished 
the revenue which once had under wiser management been spread over 
the season. 

As the immediate consequence of the whole system, authorship was 
neglected. The manager’s demand was for spectacle, which cost little 
in the authorship, and required scarcely an effort of the pen ; but which 
cost a vast ‘deal in painting and processions, and amply engrossed the 
carpenters and dancers, and other mere supernumeraries of the drama. 

Dramatic writing is singularly difficult, and comiparatively the work 
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a.rare and peculiar kindof talent... So far, it must. be stimulated by 
finding that its Jabours are surnclemtly. ReMDESARE But, of all public 
writing, a play is the most liable to be undone by the commonest ¢on- 
tingency : the failure of an actor in his part, a popular prejudice against 
the writer or the subject, or any one of the common impulses that, may 
urge the multitude to injustice or absurdity, will totally destroy the la- 
Bours of months in an hour. In fact, dramatic writing, from its peculi- 
arity, and from its extreme precariousness, ought to have the prospect. of 
larger emolument, in case of success, than any other exertion of general 
literature. There is as little doubt, also, that if it were adequately en+ 
couraged by managers, its productiveness would rapidly reward their 
largest remuneration to the writer. 

ut in the present state of the case, managers expend on a monkey 
or a pretty puppet, on a dancer or a droll, those resources which would 
enable them to sustain a succession of original and able plays on)the 
stage. The whole secret of managerial success lies in the power of ob- 
taining the assistance of able dramatists. Where that is neglected,. not 
all the skill of all the scene-painters and spectacle-contrivers on earth can 
redeem the theatre from ruin. 

The course has been run before our eyes a dozen times within a dozen 

ears. Every theatre in London and round London has been, plunged 
in desperate difficulties, and the sponge has been in general the only dis- 
charge of the manager. 

The nature of property in plays also operates as a formidable obstacle 
to exertion, _ It contradicts all the rules of literary property. If an au- 
thor produce a book, he has his right in it for life, and it is available for 
a certain period after his decease ; and this on the plain reason that the 
labour of the mind deserves protection as much as the labour of the 
hands. But the dramatic writer has no such protection, If his play be 

rformed at one London theatre, it may be seized on by every theatre 
m England, and be turned into a. source of profit, no part of which 
reaches the man most entitled to it. To take the instance of Colman’s 
John Bull. For this it is true that he received what was considered at 
the time a very liberal remuneration, about 1000/. ; but Harris the mana- 
ger declared that his theatre cleared by that play 12,000/., and, from its 
long popularity in the country theatres, the probable produce was not 
less than 50,000/.! If Colman’s work had been called a Novel, this in- 
Sy upon his property would have been arrested by the arm of 

e law! 

But the case is not less unjustifiable when the author chooses to pub- 
lish his play before its perpynare’. From this moment any theatre may 
seize upon it, not merely without any remuneration to the writer, but 
in despite of him ; ray, where he had never intended his play for repre- 
sentation. Managers, too, may not merely seize it wholly, but mutilate it, 
and make it ridiculous in any way they please. This outrage has been 
so long exclaimed against, that an attempt is likely to be made in the, 
next session to put the dramatist on a footing with other writers, and 

cure. to him the right which every man ought to possess in his own 
efforts. ether bodily or intehectual, 

«In France regulations haye been long since enacted, by which the au- 
thor of a successful play is entitled to a tenth of the actual receipts at the 
door of every theatre throughout the kingdom, as long as it continues to 
be represented ;, none can be a reat arrangement, for the provincial 
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theatres will not perform the piece longer then they find it worth their 
while. 

In Russia a similar arrangement has been lately enacted. It now fe. 
mains for the friends of the drama in England to adopt the principle, 
and by it lay a basis for the revival of the literature of the stage. To 
the common argument, that the little trifling translations from the French 
are overpaid already, and that the law needs not take the trouble of 
making fortunes for the translators, we answer, that those translations 
have been encouraged only by the dearth of original writing, and that 
the revival of original writing would rapidly extinguish them, and will 
be the only thing that can. 

The most natural consequence of a law protecting dramatic writing, 
would be to turn the efforts of men of ability to it as a regular pursuit ; 
the only mode in which great skill in stage-authorship can be attained, 
or the stage can be supplied with a constant succession of performances 
adequate to attract a manly popularity. Though Shakspeare and She- 
ridan are gone, human nature is not fallow for ever ; public attention to 
the rising talent of the stage is a stimulant which has never failed ; and 
we might in the course of a few years see the deserted walls of our thea- 
tres crowded by the first personages of the empire, to witness the young 
genius of men that are in their day to remind us of the imperishable 
vigour of the British mind, 

To the possible objection, that, notwithstanding the French law, the 
national drama has gone down in France, and the theatres are suffering 
under serious embarrassments ; we are entitled to reply, that no encou- 
ragement of law can alter the nature of a people, that the French are by’ 
nature farceurs, and that they seem incapable of either the sublime or 
beautiful, the higher tragedy or the higher comedy. Their farces are in 
general excellent: failing in point of force, they agree | succeed in the 
light touches of character, in dexterity of intrigue, and in neatness of 
phrase. Their dialogue wants point, strength, and peculiarity. But 
the Frenchman in a farce scarcely requires dialogue. He makes up for 
the want of wit in words by wit in pantomime : his tongue is scarcely 
required when he can make free use of his limbs: from the eyebrows to 
the feet he is all busy with telling his meaning : he wears persuasion in 
the eternal shrug of his shoulders, and declaims alike with his hand or 
his heel. So, the French theatres of farce are flourishing; and the 
Théitre de Madame, in which Scribe produces all his farceur spoil from 
every stage of the earth—German, Spanish, English, Polish, Russian—is 
the most productive mint within the realm of half the sovereigns of the 
northern hemisphere. 

The public business of Parliament prevented the attempt to make any 
serious impression on the legislature in behalf of this natural right of au- 
thorship. But we rely upon the effect of the universal public conviction 
that some effort ought to be made to protect one of the very finest tri- 
umphs ofthe human mind. What, at this hour, constitutes the chief glory 
of Greece, in the eyes of scholarship, but the Greek tragedies? What 
shines as the central jewel in the coronet of England’s intellectual su- 
premacy ?—the living glory of Shakspeare’s drama. To excite the 
vigour of the English mind to follow this splendour, would be among 
the noblest national services, and, for such, the authorship of the stage 
has a right to call on the highest zeal and energy of the legislature. 


a 
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much, I fairly put it at the of all poems of the century. It is fuller of rail 


SPECIMENS OF GREAT POETS: 


“ I~ my opinion, this song is one of the most capital productions of the author's — ae in saying thus 
than Rogers; 


i more 
jocose, than Jekyll; more butterflyish than Baily; more mellow than Moore; and more Scottish than 
Seott. On those grounds, imprimatur— 











(Signed) ** Tue Pro-Deputy Licenser.” 





THE ROASTED SOVEREIGN. 


Come, all ye gallant gentlemen, who live by being witty, 
Who dandyize in Bond-street, or lounge it in the City ; 
Whore sure to gain a livelihood while man can live by lying, 
Come, hear the famous history of a Spanish monarch’s frying. 


A famous warrior once there was of potentates the paragon ; 

His holy law was etiquette, his kingdom it was Arragon. 

Some twenty wives this monarch had, whom in his cups he toasted, 
And next to ruby lips, the Don loved Spanish chesnuts roasted. 


One evening all his courtiers stood around him sleek and musky, 
Says he, “ I’m tired of state affairs, and drinking makes me husky ; 
I’m sick of talking gallantry, my women lately snub me, 

Nay, I’m not sure my best-belov’d some fine day may not drub me. 


“* So as I’m sick of Parliament, both lower house and upper, 
I think, my lords, my royal will is row to have some supper. 
My father died of mushrooms, and my grandfather of mutton, 
But chesnuts are no poison’d dish, so let the nuts be put on.” 


The nuts were brought upon the spot, the Monarch’s chair was set 
Before the grate, in Spanish state, ’t was all by etiquette: 

But while his gaze upon the blaze was gravely ruminating, 

Outstole Whitewand, Goldstick, Blackrod, and all the lords in waiting. 


The fire grew hot, the Monarch thought, “ the rascals mean to sweat me. 
I'll move my chair, and get some air; no! etiquette won't let me. 

Lord Chamberlain, come back,” he roars, “‘ this devilish blaze will melt me. 
The chesnuts, rebel-scoundrels too, have just begun to pelt me.” 


The King thus bored, still danced and roar’d, the fire still kept on blazing, 
At every puff that scorch’d his buff, his voice more loudly raising. 
The flame scorched soon, coat, pantaloon, the blaze soon shaved his beard off ; 
But still, to move his chair himself—the thing was never heard of. 


The chesnuts did their duty well, the King was cannonaded, 
But not a lord before the blaze his noble face paraded. 

The King was cooking, and if cook’d, yet etiquette ne’er hinders 
A king in Spain to roast himself, whene’er he will, to cinders. 


But while their monarch roasting sat, the high and mighty lords 
Were all too busy tying on their bag-wigs and their swords ; 

Till deck’d in every star and string of which their office boasted, 
They all march’d in to see how look’d a Spanish Sovereign roasted. 


First came my Lord High Chancellor, a very hook-nos'd justice, 
With whom the conscience of the King by Spanish law in trust is ; 
A peacock in his stride, his brains, his vanity, and train, \ 
He march’d to give his grave advice, and then—march‘d out again. 


Then came my Lord the President, with chalkstones in his toes, 
Then Privy Seal with all his blush concentred in his nose, 

Then Lord Field Marshal Fuggleston, an orator and fighter, — 
Whose breath was sulphur, and his eye a two ounce ball of nitre. 


They found the King of Arragon still sitting by the fire, 

He neither bade his lords advance, nor bade his lords retire. 
The chesnuts and the King were done! Their speeches were in vain: 
They ate the nuts, they left the skins, and then—march’d out again. 
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‘Tug state of His Majesty's health still excites the strongest anxiety. 
The bulletins have alternately raised and depressed the public hoy s, 

intil their language seems to fu: lost every thing in the shape. of pul lic 
confidence. ast week, the effect of an operation seemed to have given 
the King considerable ease. But later reports, speak of the original 
symptoms returning. The mere length of the illness, now upwards of ,a 
month, is alarming. His Majesty’s strength of constitution was always 
remarkable, But time, confinement, and pain, are formidable trials. We 
still hope the best ; for we desire to seeno change upon the throne. But 
why is not Sir Astley Cooper, the most skilful surgeon in the empire, 
called in? We believe that the King is the only sufferer in England whe 
would not be glad of the assistance of that very able individual. 


We wish that some philanthropist a little more honest than Mr. Hume 
and a little less prosing than Mr. Goulburn would make a memoir on the 
number of people annually drowned in the metropolis and its environs 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Not that we charge little 
Lord Lowther with any direct activity in this wholesale havoc, nor 
believe that a man of his pleasantry would wish to stop any other man’s 
jest by cold affusion in a canal. But if the maxim qui facit per alium 
facit per se is good law, little Lord Lowther is the culprit as much as 
if he stood and plunged the unwitting into any of the hundred_and one 
contrivances for drowning, which he suffers to exist in full convenience 
and in the face of day. 

A, young man employed by the commissioners for watering Hyde 
Park was nearly drowned a few days ago, in the Serpentine River, 
the horse having got out of his depth while he was giving it some water. 
It was found impossible to save the horse, which was valued at forty 
guineas. . 

This is the very tenderest case on the subject. And no doubt the 
lamentation at the office would be that the scales of fate were not 
changed, and that the horse was the substitute for the man. But there 
is actually so singular a neglect of life in those matters, that we shall be 
doing Lord Lowther and his well-paid board a kindness in reminding 
them that the Serpentine River does not exhibit the most trivial preven- 
tion to any one’s running headlong into twenty-fathom water ; whether 
the individual be blind, or a child, or an idiot, or drunk, or benighted. 
A great thoroughfare from Oxford-street to Knightsbridge runs along 
the edge of a slope, down which if a man tumbles, and a mere trip of the 
feet will do it, he has no alternative but to roll until he rests at the 
bottom of the river, when he will probably roll no more. To scramble 
up against the side wall is out of the question. There is nothing more 
for him, but to lie quiet and wait the coroner’s inquest to be held after 

he first fishing party on the river. 

The reservoir in the Green Park is in precisely the, same _coudition, 
The banks are walls ten feet high, as dade as the chisel can make them... 
The bed provided for the patient is a slope of forty-five degrees, begin- 
ning with seven feet of spring water, and ending in a central-channel of 
twenty feet of slough. There a slip is as certain a quietus as if the 
individual had slipped off the temporary stage in sight of St. Sepulchre’s, 

‘The chief mortality of the park ponds is, we will admit, reserved for 
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Christmas, if’ we happen to haveva) frost Juckily' followed wy a rapid 
thaw ; for then gather the skaters, and down they. go. hy for 
ponds should be twenty feet or fathom deep, instead of’ as many inc es, 
is tb’ be of course accounted for on the Malthusian principle, that the 

jiilation is surcharged, and the fewer mouths the more bread., But 
we have a capital exit at all seasons of the year in the canals. London 
is fairly surrounded with them ; and no citizen can visit a tea-house out 
of ‘the smoke of Moorfields, no milliner’s maid take a walk with’ her 
adimirer, and no disappointed candidate for the common council can 
roye along their smooth and slippery banks, without finding a single 
stéep—a step from the sublime to the ridiculous—enough to set him at his 
ease in all matters respecting this world for the next thousand years. 
We call Lord Lowther’s attention to the subject, and we rely on his 
humanity to his own character. 





One circumstance of bem Pi national import has occurred since 
our last publication ; Mr. Peel isno more !—Not that he has changed his 
nature, but he has changed his name. He has had a legacy which we 
suppose would be of peculiar value to him: he is now Sir Robert Peel, 
a name which for almost a century designated a very respectable man. 

The late Sir Robert Peel began life in the humblest circumstances ; 
no dishonour to him in a country where so many other men have risen 
to eminence by the labour of their heads and hands. 

In 1773 the cotton manufacture started into vigour by the wonderful 
inventions of Arkwright ; and Peel, then twenty-three years old, having 
been employed in weaving from his infancy, commenced his speculation 
by a small manufactory in Serra aers | with Yates, a weaver, whose 
daughter he in a few years after married. 

Fourteen years of well-judged speculation produced wealth. Nor 
should it be omitted that success was attended by a proportionate care of 
those by whose labour his fortunes were increased. No less than fifteen 
thousand persons were at one period in his employment. He limited the 
hours of work, that the growth of the children might not be injured by 
labour ; he provided for those chi'dren means of improvement; and he 
brought a bill into Parliament for the regulation of other establish- 
ments, in order to the preservation of the health and morals of the work- 

dle. 

Th 1797, Peel and his partner subscribed ten thousand pounds to 
the voluntary contributions: he mainly contributed to forming and sup- 
porting the Lancashire Fencibles and the Tamworth Armed Association, 
and raised amongst his own artificers six companies, the Bury Loyal 
Volunteers, of which he was Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Those exertions and his great opulence recommended him to the Go- 
vernment, by which in ] he was created a Baronet. He now made his 
way into Parliament, and took some part in questions relative to trade 
and manufactures ; questions on which practical men, as they are called, 
are proverbially prejudiced, partial, and absurd ; the cotton-manufac. 
turer, of course, looking upon all other trades as public ruin, the pillars of 
the Constitution as founded on packs, and the worldas altogether composed 
of cotton. The wool-grower is an equal advocate for the necessity of our 
swallowing nothing but wool ; and doubtless Mr. Baring, at least till he 
is a lord, will persevere in his opinion that the Stock Exchange is the 
true head and heart of the British Empire. But old Sir Robert, if he 
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was inveterate in his zeal for cotton, was an honest man, and rational ‘on 
other points: he gave away a good deal of money in subscriptions»and 
things of that kind, and, having finished his 81st year, died. gncl'b 
There was some nonsense in the papers last year about his h ) 
disinherited his meritorious son Mr. Robert Peel for his apostacy'!\B 
this was beyond the calibre of the old weaver. He was doubtless digi 
pleased, particularly as he had a few years before given him a handsome 
draft for a speech on the Protestant side, full promises, pledges, and deter. 
minations to live and die “ for the Protestant Constitution, scorn for the 
blindness of any man who could not see in it the only safety of the state,” 
and horror for the “ principles of the miserable man who having once 
pledged himself to that highest of human causes could waver, much 
more change!” The old man subsequently found that this was so much 
money thrown away, and was indignant to the amount of his loss: but 
even a weaver may be tickled by ambition ; and as the worthy speaker 
was not turned out of his place, he softened to him without delay, and they 
say was in traffic for a peerage, which he would have got, except that his 
son Robert, calculating man as he is, did not choose to be forced up into the 
rs on his demise, where Wellington would not have suffered him to open 
is lips ; that greatest of great orators carrying all the debate on his own 
shoulders, and having the due opinion of Mr. Peel. But the old man is gone 
at last ; the young man has his purse ; and we hope to live to see the da 
when we shall be supplicated to reinforce it with a penny, in the han 
of a broken-down statesman, plying, broom in hand, at the crossing of 
Whitchall ! 





There is now a fine opportunity for an architectural entrance to 
London. The Bank of England has lent £100,000 to the Corporation 
of the city, to complete the new bridge and its approaches, which is to 
be repaid on or before July 5, 1858. The bridge will now, of course, 
go on swimmingly, as Alderman Waithman pleasantly pronounces ; and 
the only consideration is, to make the most of its approaches. The en- 
trance by Hyde Park has been totally spoiled as an architectural orna~ 
ment to the metropolis, by the substitution of two poor performances at 
the sides for one great portico or arch across the centre of the road. 
But if the purpose be to give an impression of the grandeur of London 
to foreigners, London Bridge is the spot, for it is by that way that nine- 
tenths of the foreigners come. There actually ought to be some attention 
to this matter in this place, unless we are determined to keep up our old 
luckless distinction of having the most repulsive entrances of any capital 
of Europe, and in general of having every thing of the worst kind in 
architecture, and paying the dearest for it. 





Though Napoleon is now as quiet as his forefathers, yet all that relates 
to him belongs to the most stirring period of modern history, and his 
crimes and qualities will form the topic and the lesson of many a genera- 
tion to come. De Bourrienne’s Memoirs of him are undoubtedly the 
most curious book that has yet appeared relative to this wonder of the 
nineteenth century. How much of it is exaggeration, or direct falsehood, 
rests with the writer; though we can readily conceive that De Bourrienne, 
who himself was a partaker in the crimes and_ profits of the Napoleon 
time; must have suppressed a great deal, and embellished a great deal 
mote. But where his story tells against the hero of his idolatry, we 
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may believe bint; for there he is a reluctant witness /jiand his fancy: is 
foreed: to ‘suecumb to his facts. The horrid murder of ‘the “Diie 
d’Enghien has been denied and doubted, and flung from Talleyrand'té © 
Savary, and: from Savary on half a dozen heads besides)’ But De 
Boarrienne fixes it directly on Napoleon, by the fact, that the unfortunate 
Bourbot's grave was dug before his trial, and almost at the moment of 
his atrival in Paris! 

“On the evening of the day before yesterday, when the prince ars 
rived, I was asked whether I had a room to lodge a prisoner in; I replied, 
no—that there were only my room and the council-chamber. 1 was told 
to prepare instantly an apartment in which a prisoner could sleep who 
was to arrive that evening. I was also desired to dig a pit in the court- 
yard. I replied that that could not be easily done, as the ecourt-yard 
was paved. ‘The moat was then fixed upon, and there the pit was dug: 
The prince arrived at seven o'clock in the evening ; he was perishing 
with cold and hunger. He did not appear dispirited. He said he 
wanted something to eat, and to go to bed afterwards. His apartment 
not being yet sufficiently warmed, I took him into my own, and sent 
into the village for some refreshment. The prince sat down to table; 
and invited me to eat with him. He then asked me a number of ques 
tions respecting Vincennes—what was going on there, and other parti- 
culars. He told me that he’ had been brought up in the neighbourhood 
of the castle, and spoke to me with great freedom and kindness. * What 
do they want with me?’ he said. ‘What do they mean to do with me?’ 
But these questions betrayed no uneasiness or anxiety. My wife, who 
is ill, was lying in the same room in an alcove closed by a railing. She 
heard, without being perceived, all our conversation, and she was ex- 
ceedingly agitated, for she recognized the prince, whose foster-sister she 
was, and the royal family had given her a pension before the revolution. 
The prince hastened to bed ; but before he could have fallen asleep, the 
judges sent to request his presence in the council-chamber. I was not 
present at his examination ; but when it was concluded he returned to 
his chambers, and when they came to read his sentence to him he was 
in a profound sleep. In a few moments after he was led out for execu- 
tion. He had +0 little suspicion of the fate that awaited him, that on 
descending the staircase leading to the moat, he asked where they were 
taking him. He received no answer. I went before the prince with a 
lantern. Feeling the cold air which came up the staircase, he pressed 
my arm, and said, ‘ Are they going to put me into a dungeon ?’—'The rest 
is known.” 

This was the declaration which Harrel, one of the culprits, made to De 
Bourrienne. How then can we regret the retributive justice that cast down 
the murderer, and sent him to die a death of disgrace and imprison- 
ment in the midst of the ocean! that extinguished his dynasty, broke 
down the royalty of’ his family, flung them out as wanderers through the 
earth, and has imprinted an eternal brand upon the name, that but a few 
years ago shook the European world to its centre ! 





One of the papers thus observes on the attempt to enclose Hampstead 
Heath. 
otf: Hampstead: Heath saved—As good cockneys, our hearts are re+ 
joieer to find that the attempt to deface that beautiful spot, Hampstead : 
Heath,:byc¢overing it with bricks and mortar) is aguimdefeated. ‘Phen 
M.M. New Series.—Vou. UX. No. 54. 4U 
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bill, which was first introduced last year, and ‘rejected, has been aguin 
thrown out by the House of Lords. It is not*every selfish ‘and com 
temptible scheme that can obtain the sanction of Parliament.” )) to) s){f 

Without being good cockneys, we share in the rejoicing that thisimiser. 
able and selfish project has been scouted. The name of ‘Thomas Maryon 
Wilson may not have reached the ears of many of his majesty’s subjects’; 
but if, instead ofa pair of Christian names, he had a dozen; we exult 
in seeing his paltry contrivance for putting money in his already over- 
charged pocket utterly and contemptuously defeated. We rejoice 
when avarice is exposed and put to scorn; and we trust that if this man 
shall make any further attempts of the kind, they will be as carefully 
watched by the people, and as promptly and disdainfully put down by 
the legislature. ‘The enclosure of the few heaths and open spaces about 
London ought to be resisted by more than the individuals immediately 
resident on the spot. ‘The health of every great city depends much’ on 
the opportunities of fresh air and exercise afforded to the people. It 
depends, too, in a great degree on their cheerfulness and the innocence 
of their amusements. And who shall make a comparison in any of those 
points between a people cramped up in the streets and alleys of a mighty 
province of brick, and a people with the opportunities of enjoying the 
open country, breathing air unpolluted by city smoke, and refreshing 
their eyes, and their feelings too, by the pure and almost sacred aspect of 
nature? Government has been faulty in its neglect of providing public 
walks and rural recreations for the population of London. ‘The most 
petty city on the continent has more cheerful promenades, and. plea- 
santer excitements for out-of-doors’ exercise, than the opulent city of 
London. We will allow that something has been done: of late years. 
The Regent’s Park is undoubtedly a fine improvement ; though, fron its 
being locked up, the people can only indulge themselves with the sight 
of yerdure. St James's Park also has undergone a change: Butisome- 
how or other there is a heaviness about all those places, that makes them 
less like the great resort of a wealthy and healthy population than the 
walks of an hospital. 

There is a vast deal of nonsense talked every session about the reve- 
nues of the clergy. On the motion inthe House of Lords for the second 
reading of the bill for enabling the Bishop of London to grant leases, 
the Bishop himself took occasion to advert to Mr. Baring’s statements 
in the House of Commons on the amount of church revenues. His own 
income had been alluded to as approaching to £100,000. Ee begged to 
state that the fixed revenues of the see did not amount to one fourteenth, 
nor did it, with all casualties and contingencies amount to one seventh 
of the sum in question. Here the statement of Mr. Baring is flatly con- 
tradicted. Yet we aré to suppose that this patriotic passer of bank- 
notes feels himself quite as honest and trustworthy a person, as if he had 
not been detected in talking without any kind of knowledge on the sub- 
ject. But is it a public crime that a man whose profession implies learning 
(and in the present instance it is learning of no trivial degree) , pecubar 
attention to morals, public decorum, general benevolence, and religious 
duty, should have £20,000 a year, or more? Or is ita crime that a 
man should have this money who is guilty of wearing a black coat ? 
Let it be remembered who make the bishops: if they are not universally 
the men they ought to be, the blame must fall on the government which 
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chooses them ; for there can be no doubt, that among the British clergy, 
able, learned, and virtuous men are to be found for all the higher situations, 
But let us suppose that a bishopric placed the disposal of 100,000/, a 
year in the hands of an able and virtuous man, would it be a. worse dis- 
twibution for the public than if it were placed in the hands of some 
booby squire? In the former case, we are nearly sure that some portion 
of it will be turned to the public good ; that orphans will feel it in their 
education, ‘widows and the helpless in their support; morals in their 
countenance by such an authority; and learning, not simply in its direct 
patronage, but im its still more ample and honourable excitement by the 
mere proof that it is capable of rising to such estimation and public 
power. But what is this money in the hands of a squire, or any of those 
to whom property falls by inheritance? On those men there is no 
necessity for spending a shilling with a view to character,, The 
100,000/. goes loose through the common and unclean conduits, of fool- 
ish expenditure. Yet no one blames the prodigal. We see no upturned 
eyes against one noble lord who lives behind the scenes of the Opera- 
house ; nor against another, who idles away his years, and scatters, his 
money abroad in the vices and absurdities of continental life. ,Who 
inquires into the empty fooleries, for instance, of a noble lord who trans- 
ports himself and his forty thousand a year to Rome, and lavishes upon 
the worn-out mummery of the place the money that should be spent in 
generous hospitality among his English neighbours, or in encouraging 
the honest tenantry by whom this empty fellow is kept above the 
necessity of working for his daily bread? But the noble Lord wears 
a blue coat, and does no/ wear a wig; and therefore no man will say 
that the noble Lord is doing what it should disgrace the possessor of 
property to do: an.ias he has come to his possessions by the accident 
of being the nephew of an old lord as useless and empty as himself, and 
not by being known for any one accomplishment or attainment, science 
or manly and intellectual distinction under the sun, therefore every body 
must acknowledge that he has the most perfect moral right to honour 
and distinction. Far be it from us to doubt all this, or to believe that 
there should be any human way to opulence or rank in society but by 
the accident of being the son or nephew of some old cumberer of the 
ground ; or that absenteeism, or prodigality, or brute superstition, or 
Jumpish idiotism, are not all praiseworthy where they are to be found in 
a blue coat without a wig, and uncoupled with a pretence to serve the 
public in any way whatsoever. 





The ministry of the King’s Theatre is, like the ministry of the King’s 
“Cabinet, at this moment over head and ears in perplexity. Consultations 
and couriers succeed each other with an alarming rapidity, and every 
post letter dropt at the stage-door produces a general despatch of sum- 
monses to all the grand functionaries of the menus plaisirs for fifty miles 
round London. 

“ It is said that Taglioni, Montessu, and Paul will be restrained from 
selling their pedefactures of pas and pirouettes in England this year; and 
it is even feared ‘that Coulon and Varennes may be recalled. Laporte 
intends in the first instance to petition the Comte de la Rochefoucault 
against the issuing of so harsh an injunction; and, should he fail. of 
success in that quirter, he will move the Couri (as the lawyers, say) to 
have it dissolved. This will indeed be a test of the sincerity of princes, 
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of the «gratitude of the Bourbons ; for les dienx de la danse ‘ave the 
very household gods of the Parisians; and in spite of the Duchess 6f 
Angouléme, they would rather give wp a host of heels than one of these 
their penates ” 

«But Field Marshal First Lord of the Treasury Laporte tells ‘a very 
different story, goes round the printing world with an indefatigable: 
smile, and pledges his laurels that Taglioni and the other Parisian britu: 
liants are already inlisted with him, and that they shall and will con: 
descend to delight and dazzle the John Bull eye before the sun has gone’ 
another sign down the zodiac. 

Our lovers of liberty exclaim furiously against the restraints laid by 
the French government on those opera people But “ our withers are 
unwrung ;” we have no tears for the fetters which compel a figurante to 
limit the display of her figure to Paris, and keep herself, her antics, and 
her vices, a couple of hundred miles from the plunder of London: 
When we recollect what a set opera people are, the notorious habits of 
their lives, and the results upon English society, we should feel no in- 
curable anguis') if the whole establishment were prohibited from ever 
setting foot in England. 





One‘of our English absurdities is the sudden importance that a man 
assumes in society by deserving total exclusion from it. The wretch 
who: lives by thieving or housebreaking i is, of course, looked on as he 
deserves, while he happens to be owt of jail. But the moment of his 
detection erects him into a public object. The sentimental make 
speeches about him, and the lovers of Magna Charta discover that liberty 
and property are violated in every restraint on his volition. 

At a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, Sir George Hampson pro- 
posed that refractory convicts in the House of C orrection should have 
their hair cut off, for not conforming to the prison discipline. The mo+ 
tion was lost, but another to the same effect as regards females was 
carried. It is hinted that a celebrated perruquier means to contract with 
the visiting magistrates for the crop, as false fronts are now much used 
by the haut ton. ‘The forensic wig-makers will give any price for grey 
locks, as the gentlemen of the gown have abjured powder. 

Some of our contemporaries instantly exclaimed against the horrors 
of cutting off.a felon’s hair. Yet except so far as it might impair his 
beauty, we see no great harm done. That it may be a more painful 
operation than flogging, or more embarrassing to the bodily frame than 
chains, or more toilsome than a month’s hard labour, we have not heard ; 
though we do not mean to dispute the statement when we shall have 
heard it. But in our plain style of thinking, as prisons were made for 
keeping felons im order, we cannot see the serious injury of making them 
orderly, even by means of such melancholy severity as cutting off 
the flowing honours of their brows. The infliction appears to have been 
exercised upon the females, who might be supposed to care more about 
their ringlets ; and yet we have had neither a petition to parliament nora 
rebellion in the prison; and in this opmion we shall be iikely to remain, 
until shaving is declared contrary to the Rights of Man! 





O'Connell is‘ making an ass of himself. The fact is beyond all denial. 
His brawling does very well in the Corn Exchange, where he has amols 
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of his own holy patriots to echo him ; or in taverns when the human in« 
tellect is invigorated by the third bottle. But in St. Stephen's he ‘will 
not. do ;” that is the verdict of the sagacious in those matters. ‘They can 
endure a good deal of brawling, but he overdves all their sufferance: they 
can listen to a certain number of gross exaggerations, or saucy taunts, or 
dashing defiances, but they cannot listen to a man who gives them no- 
thing else. In short O’Connell is undone, so far as St. Stephen’s is con- 
cerned ; a lost patriot, an extravasated man of the “gem of the sea.” 
His exhibition on the Doherty case a few nights ago was the winding 
up of his parliamentary career. Doherty threw down the’ gauntlet: in 
the style of one who knew the temper of the house. “ He,” (O’Conne}l) 
said Doherty, ‘‘ has unsparingly brought charges against me in taverns, 
in the street, before the rabble—before those amongst whom I go, not 
as a volunteer, but as the delegate of the Lord Lieutenant, with import- 
ant and sacred duties to perform, which I trust I do perform faithfully, 
fearlessly, and, notwithstanding the assertion of the learned gentleman, 
mercifully. (Cheers.) I trust that, whenever the learned gentleman 
shall find courage to bring forward his motion, I shall be able to prove 
the utter falsehood of his daily and ordinary slanders!” ( Loud cheers.) 

O'Connell, in reply, talked ore rotundo about the necessity of discharg- 
ing what he deemed his duty.—* I will not be deterred from doing my 
duty fearlessly by any man, however he may be supported. In saying 
fearlessly. I allude not to that species of courage which is recognized. in 
a court of honour, and of which I know nothing. There is blood upen 
this hand—I regret it deeply—and he knows it. He knows that I have 
a vow in heaven, else he would not have ventured to address me in such 
language, or to presume that insolence should go unpunished. [Leud 
cries of** Oh !” “ Order!” and laughler.| He knows it; and there is 
not one man in the circle of our acquaintance but knows it also, and 
knows, at the same time, that but for that vow he dares not address me 
as he hasdone. [Very loud cries of “Order” from all parts of the House.] 
I retract.” 

Fine employment this for the “ collective!” Valuable occupation of the 
time and talents of that gified race whom we have sent “ to bear the 
weight of Monarchies,” and talk Wisdom for us and our posterity! But 
a speech in the style of O’Connell’s must be considered by any man of 
even half his shrewdness as the last dying speech of his oratorical glo- 
ries, in any house short of the Corn Exchange itself. The “ blood on the 
hand,” the “‘ vow in heaven,’ —that voluntary vow, which suffers every 
thing to go forth that the man’s mind can prompt and his tongue utter, 
while it secures him from fear of re-aciton—are fine figures of speech, but 
they are not well received in English society ; and the general opinion 
is, that an orator who will not run the natural risk of this flourishing 
style should not indulge in the luxury of delivering his opinions so 
much at his ease. He does not start fair with the world. He tells his 
story without any notion of being called to account for it ; and in English 
society “ the counsellor’s” latitude of tongue, we once more say, “ will 
not do!” He had better go home again, and figure in the Corn Ex- 








change. 





It would seem that the allusion made in his late speech, by Mr. 
Brougham, to his having refused office, relates not to the ofhce of Lord 
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Chiancéllor, but to that of Chief Baron, which was offered to hint by 
Mr. Canning, and refused. wd 

So say the wise: but they do not add what they ought, that Brougham 
was willing enough to take employment under Canning, if he could get 
the place he wanted: this was the Mastership of the Kolls, a handsome 
affair of 8,000/. a year, and a sinecure, while old Eldon sat in the Chancery; 
though it is a very different thing, now that a very different lawyer sits 
there. But Leach, who tantalized him with four physicians at a time; 
and pretended to be jor haifa dozen months at Death’s door, is now 
a keen, quick, vivid, old official ; struts about the parks with his old 
gaiety ; looks in at the Opera with his old gellantry, and ten to one will 
yet see Brougham’s exit from this disappointing world. 








Old Books.—At the sale of the library of the late William Simonds 
Higgs, esq. F.A.S., under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Son, many 
of the books brought extraordinary prices. We subjoin a few specimens. 


£ 4s £ & 
Davis's Scersts of Augling; a few A Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason ; 
degyes (no date).............. 12 @ Cee, MEE. bs 00. 60649.90600 87 3 
Walton's Angler; first edition,1653. 11 0 The Golden Legende; Wynkyn de 
Walton and Coiton’s Angler Illus- Wordle, 1637: s .2..c wosvsevse 26 0 
trated (no date).............. 63 0 Shyp of Folys; Rycharde Pynson, 
Cronicles of Englond; Caxton,1480 73 10 BE ons) m4 co aeeseuca mepp eee 21 0 
Discripcion of Bretagne; Caxton, The Grete Herball; Lanrens An- 
NOU 00 ce gs copprecces sesqere Sg © Grewé, 1527... cw eccccce scene OO 8 
Cronycle of Englond; Julian No- Liber Precum; a Missal executed 
tary, 1515 .... 26.8. 6e0. 2-2. 43 10 © for Charles VII. King of France, 
Dives et Pauper; Rycharde Pynson, about 1430... ..0.eeeeeeerenes O84 10 
DED a0 040 000 sue 6646000 s000 30 9 


Now, what can be more culpable, short of direct robbery, than this? 
Here are about 500/. thrown away in the purchase of a dozen books, 
not one of them intrinsically worth sixpence. We thus have 12/. given— 
for what ?>—Davis’s Secrets of Angling, important production! and of 
that even only a few leaves. How justly the purchaser must hug him- 
self on the possession of such a treasure! We have 73/. given for the 
“‘Cronicles of England,” not worth half the number of farthings. But then 
it has had the merit of being printed four hundred years ago, and having 
escaped the teeth of mice and time. The possessor must therefore think 
his money incomparably expended: he may survey it upon his shelves, 
rejoice in its dust, and luxuriate over the consciousness that if there are 
fools like himself in the world, ready to buy every abortion of printing, 
they must lay out their money on some other fragment of a volume. 

What prompts this silliness? It is not love of literature ; for the buy- 
ers of those rags and patches would see living literature expire, before 
they would give a shilling to keep it alive. It is not admiration of the 
first struggles of a noble art, for they are in general ignorant of every 
thing on the subject but what they learn from the auctioneer. It is the 
ridiculous ambition of having what men of sense would despise, and men 
of learning throw away. But it is theirs exclusively ; they have what 
nobody else may have ; and they thus realise, outside the walls of St. 
Luke’s, the melancholy burlesque within—rejoice in their clay diamonds 
and their straw crowns. ' 

Bit is there not a stern responsibility laid upon the possessors' of 
weaith? Are they not accountible for its use to a higher tributial than 
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their, own) gresping or invidious, propensities? Would not .those. five 
hundred pounds have been like a change from: death. te life to, almost_ag 
matty huodred / human beings? Are there not the hungry to be fed, andthe 
houseless to be sheltered, and the struggling to be helped, and the wounds 
ef: the broken heart to be healed? But what good can be done to man 
by throwing away this sum for miserable shreds and patches. of mon- 
grel. and obsolete volumes? We know that personal indulgence may 
claim the first share of our opulence, and that a man of wealth is not. re. 

ired to think in the first instance of the suffering multitudes round him. 
But still, needless expenditure is a crime, the waste of money on a jeas 
Jous and capricious propensity is a crime, the purchase of useless bocks 
for the mere purpose of exclusive possession is a crime, ay, and as great a 
one as if we flung the money of the poor and orphan into the sea. 





A few nights ago a polished-looking person presented himself as a visiter 
to Lady Strong (the whipper-in’s wife). From his appearance the ser- 
vant took him for one of those gentlemen who are in the habit of dis- 
cussing arrangements of all kinds, public and private, with the whipper- 
in. The name assumed, too, was fond and familiar to the lackey’s eat: 
it was Grant, a “ parliamentary grant” of course ; and as nothing under 
that engaging title could be capable of a repulse, the gentleman was 
ushered in. He called fora pen and ink, to send up what, the footman 
may have conjectured to be his opinion on the present state of majorities’; 
and on his being left alone, vanished with a saltspoon ; thus depriving 
the excellent whipper-in of his whole service of plate. We hope that so 
meritorious a public servant will not be left to sink under a loss, which 
may be said to have been incurred on public grounds ! 

Colonel Berkeley, a gentleman so perfectly well known that we are 
hopeless of adding to his, fame, is now struggling for a peerage. His 
success will add to the ornaments of the house, already ornamented as it 
is; and we only hope that Lord Ellenborough will not be jealous of a 
man so calculated to rival his distinctions. 

The Lords have had some sittings as a Committee of Privileges on the 
subject of the Berkeley peerage. The peculiarity of this case is, that the 
claim is vested in the foundation of a tenure of land ; Colonel Berkeley 
relying, in support of his claim, solely on his having the freehold in his 
possession, and the castle and barony of Berkeley, the possessors of which 
had, in very early times, been, in virtue of their tenure, called by summons 
to attend the King in his Council and Parliament. 

Titles of this kind are not uncommon in France, and are every-day- 
work in Italy. There the man who cleans boots or curls wigs to-day 
may to-morrow figure before mankind as the Baron of Thundertentronk, 
or my Lord Duke of Dunderhead. A marriage to some old widow or 
enamoured maiden of seventy, or the disposal of the wages of a lucky 
speculation in human hair, may erect the most miserable devil on earth 
into My Lord! But here such things have not been hitherto; and we 


confess that our admiration for the personal character of the gallant and 


galant colonel is not exactly of that height which makes us anxious, to 


_|see the change commence in his person. 


Lord Eldon is clearly against the claim ; and the, objections which 


chaye started up in the sagacious mind of that first of lawyers arg too 
Staiking to be easily set aside. They are a very curious. specimen of 
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strength and acuteness combined. “It was plain that the claim rested 
on tenure: but what was the nature or kind of the tenure ? Was it ten 

in fee? If it was, did the claim depend on the legal estate?. or di 
extend to the equitable ?—Suppose he (Lord Elden) were tenant in fee 
of the castle and barony of Berkeley, would he be Lord Berkeley? 
Suppose the tenant having the legal estate should mortgage it, and the 
mortgagee were in possession, would the mortgagee, as having the legal 
estate, be Lord Berkeley? or would the mortgager be Lord Berkeley, as 
having the equitable estate? or would both of them be Lords Berkeley? 
— Did the peerage belong to the tenant in tail, or the tenant for life, ay 
well as to the tenant in fee? It must be sities out that it did; for this 
was only a tenure for life.—Suppose the estate were sold, would the 
peerage pass along with it >—Suppose the tenant became insolvent, and 
the estate should be sold by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, could the 
peerage be sold along with it? The estate for life, too, in this case, was 
subject to aterm for years. Suppose the termor in possession, would 
the tenant for life be a peer notwithstanding ?” 

Here are six suppositions, any one of which might be branched into 
ten times the number, and of which the tenth part might be fatal to the 
claim. On the whole, we think that the colonel, at the head of 30,0002 
a-year—a colonel, too, though of militia, a capital fox-hunter, a con- 
ductor of theatres, a first figure at balls, and prodigiously sought in 
matrimony by all the match-making mammas in Gloucestershire— may 
think himself well off as he is. Why should he want the peerage? we 
are perfectly assured that the peerage does not want him ! 

A capital work has just been produced by Mr. Burke, which will 
complete all that was. wanting to the public acquaintance with our 
official ranks, and personages of all kinds. His “‘ Heraldic Dictionary 
of the Peerage and Baronetage” has already become a standard volume, 
and deserves it, for accuracy and knowledge. The present work is en- 
titled —* The Official Kalender for 1830; or a detail of the public insti- 
tutions, public functionaries, of army, church, and state, of the colonies, 
&c., of the sovereigns, and royal families of Europe, &c.” In fact, of every 
thing that a man who wants to know any thing abeut public appomt- 
ments in the British empire and its connexions might look for in a dozen 
other volumes, and look for in vain. We wish that Mr. Burke had an- 
nexed the salaries of our offi-ials, and of our sinecurisis too! but the 
work, as it stands, is excellent, and must be as pupular as it is un- 
doubtedly useful, clever, and well-informed. 
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¥ pbhirbne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols. 
"éw persons could ever have had such 
facilides ‘for observing Napoleon as Bou- 
riepae, He was his schoolfellow at Brienne, 
his correspopdent when apart, and in the 
early period of the revolution, while neither 
had any thing to do, roamed the streets of 
Paris with him from café to café. At Leo- 
ben, the very day in which preliminaries of 
were signed, he joined the conqueror 
of Italy no longer as a comrade and equal, 
but as private secretary, in which capacity 
be acted without interruption through suc- 
ceeding events till the consular appointment 
of Napoleon for life, enjoying, if not always 
his oper confidence, at least the most un. 
bounded opportunities for observing his con- 
duct and detecting his motives of action. 
From that period his personal intercourse 
with him ceased; he saw Napoleon only 
onee more; but held an office of political 
importance at Hamburgh for the last five or 
six years of the imperial power. 

But opportunity is not all that is requisite 
for correct communications and just esti- 
mates—fairness, freedom from prejudice, ex- 
emption from private bias, and moreover 
competency of intelligence and soundness of 
judgment, are equally essential. With want 
of what is vaguely termed common honesty, 
Bourienne is perhaps scarcely chargeable; but 
that he is so with what amounts in eflect to 
the same thing, almost every page of his vo- 
Jaminous pertoriaaines will prove. He makes 
frequent pretensions to ingenuousness, which, 
by the way, the translator always writes én- 
genious, probably as the more appropriate 
word. The man manifestly thinks himself, 
in all but military matters, a cleverer fellow 
than his master; and while writing himself 
the agent of his manceuvres and mendacities, 
takes credit for repressing violence and inter- 
cepting injustice, all in the tone of a man of 
the purest sentiments and most unsullied 
honour. While professing admiration, 
scarcely is a fact produced which does not 
tend to depreciate his friend and patron. 
These facts—we are not alluding merely to 
political matters—we do not question gene- 
rally ; we have no doubt Napoleon was very 
much of a charlatan, as many or most great 
men have proved, the more closely they have 
been scanned, and we are by all fair means 
for reducing every man to his proper level : 
but the attempt before us does not come 
gracefully from one who, though suffering 
from caprice or mistake, owed every thing to 
him ; nor does it come acceptably from one 
who knows the showing up of the old mas- 
ter is the way to please the new one. Bou- 
rienne manifestly writes under the fear or 
favour of the reigning dynasty. The im- 
pression left by the perusal of bourienne’s 
book, if we lose sight of the author and his 
views, is one of loathing for Napoleon. Our 
admiration of ability and vigour is swallowed 
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up in disgust at the absence, of honourable 
feeling, and the quackery of the braggart. 
We forget the talent in the trickery of the 
man. This is too much. Moore has, withe 
out doubt, sunk both Sheridan and Byron 
considerably in the estimation of the world; 
but that is because he will tell all; while 
Bourienne will tell only the bad, or, if here. 

orts the good, does it with a twist. Sir 
alter Scott's life of Napoleon is the object 
of Bourienne’s especial vituperation ; it is 
with him a mere romance, a lying chronicle, 
prompted by national hatred and a calum- 
nious spirit: when all the while the source 
of this abuse is, that Scott gives Napoleon 
credit where credit is due; and upon the 
whole leaves a more agreeable, and we doubt 
not a juster impression, than is suitable to 
his views. He contradicts him point blank 
in scores of places, but generally on insigni- 
ficant points, and certainly such as call not 
for the vehemence and bitterness he displays 
against him. Sir Walter’s novels are hi- 
stories, and his histories novels. ‘“T have 
been assured,” he says, ** that Marshal Mac- 
donald having offered to introduce him to some 
generals, who could have furnished him with 
the most accurate information respectin 
military events, the glory of which they hac 
shared, Sir W. replied, I thank you, but I 
shall collect my information from popular 
report.”’ Alluding to the plague which broke 
out with new virulence in the French army 
after the siege of Jaffa, Sir Walter says—the- 
torically of course—<‘‘ Heaven sent this pesti- 
lence among them to avenge the massacre 
of Jaffa. This is double silliness, replies 
Bourienne. In the first place, i¢ would have 
bcen better for Heaven to have prevented the 
massacre ; im the next, Kleber’s division 
caught the seeds of the malady at Damietta.” 
This reminds us of Count de Narbonne, 
Some stupid prefect, in an address to Napo- 
leon, said ‘(od made Bonaparte, and rest- 
ed.’ It would have been well, remarked De 
Narbonne, had he rested a little sooner. Nar- 
bonne was not ¢hen in the imperial service. 
Bourienne deals about his censures pretty 
liberally. The Duke of Rovigo, in his esti- 
mate, seems entitled to no credit at all. He 
will neither refute his assertions, nor correct 
his errors—for they are voluntary. 


It is too evident, he observes, that endowed with 
a posthumous zeal, perhaps unexampled, he has 
made his memoirs nothing else than a long pane- 
gyric on every thing done by Bonaparte, many of 
whose actions were, without doubt, grand, im- 
mense, even generous, such as make a great show 
in history; but he committed others from the 
odium of which he cannot be absolved, and among 
these I include, withcut hesitation, but not without 
reflection, the death of Pichegru. On this, no more 
than on other points, do I feel inclined to credit the 
assertions made by Bonaparte at St. Helena. 


This is a fair specimen of the tone of the 
whole work. 
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Bouricnne’s magnanimous retort upon 
some receiving personal insult is perfectly 
amusing. Upon some occasion Bonaparte 
was in high wrath, and, on Bourienne’s at- 
tempting to soothe him, flung the door in 
his face. 

He accompanied this action, says Bourienne, 
which was almost convulsive, with an appellation 
not to be borne; he exclaimed, in the presence of 
M. de Talleyrand, Leave mealone; you are a 
fool. At an insult so atrocious, I confess that an- 
ger, which had already mastered the first consul, 
suddenly seized on me. I thrust the door forward 
with as much impetuosity as he had used in at- 
tempting to close it; and scarcely knowing what I 
said, exclaimed, You are a hundred times a greater 
fool than I am ! 

On some other occasion, when urged by a 
messenger from Bonaparte for an answer on 
some disagreeable subject, Bourienne bade 
the man tell Napoleon he might go to the 
devil ! 

One little anecdote of Bonaparte, imme- 
diately after being appointed consul. 

Before taking possession of the Tuilleries, we 
had frequently gone there to see that the repairs, or 
rather the plastering, which Bonaparte had directed 
to be done, was executed. On our first visit, sce- 
ing a number of red caps of liberty painted on the 
walls, he said to Le Compte, at that time the archi- 
tect of the Tuilleries, Brush all these things out: 
I do not like to see such rubbish. 





Traits of Scottish Life, and Pictures of 


Scencs and Character, 3 vols. 12mo.—So 
familiar have we been made of late years 
with the dialect of Scotland, and the pecu- 
liaritics of the wilder natives of the country, 
that we seem now almost to the ** manners 
born,’ and as much at home with them 
(perhaps more) as with those of many di- 
stricts of England, and especially of Wales. 
They come to us of the south recommended 
by all the graces of description, and our ac- 
quaintance with them is wholly through 
books ; they are stript of all the ccarseness 
of reality, and produce none of the disgust 
which attends the encounter and contact with 
the rudeness of our own rough peasantry. 
The writer of these volumes is a new vo- 
lunteer in the old field, well qualified by 
close acquaintance with the country to cope 
with his predecessors; but he must sharpen 
his manner and quicken the pace of his in- 
cidents, if he hopes to come up and keep 
abreast with them. He is far too prosing 
for narrative: he claims at the outset, it is 
true, the privilege of digressing as he pleas:s, 
but that is.not the same thing with the 
claims being allowed ; and, besides, it is not 
of digressing we complain, but of stretching 
and wire-drawing. He keeps sufficiently to 
the point, but he does not despatch—he 
trusts nothing to the reader’s imagination, 
who, while he would gladly give him full 
credit for the power of multiplying phrases, 
is compelled to leap over page after page of 
moralizing. The priocipal tale, occupying 
one whole volume, is the most intolerable in 
this respect—it almost completely smothers 
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the little interest the story might otherwise 
possess. It is entitled ‘The Secret Marriage. 
A Scotch clergyman, a gentleman in manner, 
and a scholar in acquirement, is living on 
terms of great intimacy with a family in 
his neighbourhood who have two beautiful 
daughters: in the education and conduct of 
both he is deeply interested, especially the 
eldest. The narrator and a young friend meet 
the old minister and visit his manse, where 
they are struck by the extraordinary sym- 
ptoms of affection on the part of the old gentle- 
man towards the young lady, and particularly 
with her resemblanceto a picture in the manse. 
With this charming girl the narrator’s friend 
becomes enamourec, and their mutual at- 
tachment is warmly promoted by the mi- 
nister, when he at length is taken suddenly 
and dangerously ill, and a discovery takes 
place. The young lady is his own daughter, 
and she all at once finds herself thrown into 
new relations, with the loss of those she had 
cherished in ignorance. The ground of this 
concealment ?—a very addled one. The mi- 
nister had married the daughter of a man of 
family, to whose brothcr as well as herself 
he had been tuter—a dangerous position, 
by the way, for a young man always. The 


‘enraged father renounced his daughter for 


her degenerate taste, and she, unhappily, 
died of her first child. The bereaved i 
band was paralyzed, and his establishment 
was falling to ruin, when an old friend came 
to console him, whose own wife had just lost 
a new-born child. Arrangements were made 
for his friend’s wife to take his little orphan, 
and himself to reside in the neighbourhood. 
There he obtained the living, and superin- 
tended his child’s education, without dis- 
closing his parental relationship, for one mo- 
tive or another, till his deathbed, &c. The 
**Death of the Laird of Craigwold”’ is a 
mixture of second-sight with a little diable- 
rie. The laird, a hard master and a griping 
landlord, finally meets with his deserts by 
being plunged down a precipice in his car- 
riage, conducted to the fatal spot by an ap- 
parition visible only to the coachman, and 
foreseen or dreamed of by an old woman 
who had still less to do with the laird’s guilt 
than the coachman. 

The family of Glenhowan consists of an 
unlicked laird and his two unmarried sisters. 
The laird suddenly marries, to the great an- 
noyance of the old maids, who harass the 
poor wife till she is compelled to take 
flight. The young cub of an heir is hu- 
morously described. Some of the smaller 
pieces in the third volume are well sketched, 
particularly Glenmannow, a tenant on the 
Duke of Queensbury’s estate a century ago, 
remarkable for his herculean proportions and 
strength. Attacked by a party of six troopers, 
sent by the duke for the fun of the thing, he 
laid hold of one of them, and made use of him 
as a club to batter down the rest with. The 
Rock of the Dead is a painful tale of two 
brothers, who were rivals, one of whom in a 
fit of jealous rage strikes the other to the 
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death, &c. <A considerable sprinkling of 
poetry is scattered over the volumes: it re- 
quires patience to work through it. 


Family Library.—Dramatic Series, vol. 
I., Plays of Massinger.— Well, we do not 
like mutilations of this kind, nor can the 
motives alleged for making them reconcile 
us to them. They tend to the ruin of in- 
dividual characteristics, to confusion, and of 
course to erroneous estimates in literary 
history. We shall by degrees, if the prin- 
ciple of excision goes on—alii alias causas 
interserentes—not be able to recognise old 
acquaintance, nor distinguish the features of 
one age from another. If Massinger be too 
coarse to be read, let him be forgotten; 
which abstaining from re-publication will 
effectually do for him. Be the motive—we 
shall not call it the pretence—ever so pure 
and desirable, the execution of the scheme 
will defeat its own object; it will awaken a 
curiosity, that would otherwise have remained 
dormant, to see what it is that has been cut 
out, and the poison will thus circulate wider 
than before. The common pride of intellect, 
especially of young intellect, is piqued at not 
being allowed to judge for itself; and no 
wonder— for who, young or old, likes restric- 
tion? to have that withheld from them which 
others possess? or will patiently bear to be 
told, There is more, but it is not fit for you 
to read? If the young acquicsce, it will 
often be with the resolution of indemnifying 
theniselves the first favourable opportunity. 
The intention is to publish Massinger, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Webster, 
Middleton, and others, omitting all such 
scenes and passages as are inconsistent with 
the delicacy and refinement of modern taste 
and manners. Whenever it is possible, the 
play will be printed entive; but when there 
is a radical evil in the groundwork of the 
play, only a single act or a few scenes will 
be given; but in such cases, it seems, care 
will be taken to preserve the interest of an 
entire and connected story. Our objection is, 
it will not be Massinger. 

Of Massinger the poet, nothing is cer- 
tainly known, but that he lived, wrote, and 
died; and the editor is obliged to eke out a 
few pages in visionary conjectures, on which 
he himself says thinking is literally a waste 
of thought. A little stage-talk fills out a 
few more, as to the state of things when 
theatres were first built in Elizabeth’s reign. 
The first was in 1569; it is supposed some- 
where in Blackfriars. The editor establishes 
the contested fact of painted and moveable 
scenes in the days of Shakspeare. 


Excerpta Historica, or Illustrations of 
English History, Part I. March, 1830.— 
Among the multitude of books now publish- 
ing periodically, this is one that well deserves 
encouragement, but one which from lack of 
popular topics stauds a good chance of being 
pretty generally overlooked, It relates wholly 
to, \times..gove by; has nothing to do with 
ourrent facts. nor indulges in any glowing er 
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gloomy anticipations of the future. Its 
purpose is the publication of cotemporary 
documents relative to English history; not 
merely political instruments, like Rymer’s 
Feedera, &c. but antiquarian information in 
a liberal sense ; articles of private and. even 
domestic interest, illustrative, at the same 
time, of morals, manners, customs, literature, 
and arts. Any thing like order and arrange- 
ment will not, of course, be aimed at; it is 
miscellaneous in its nature. It offers a re- 
gister for curious matter at present buried 
in dust; and little anticipation of particulars 
can be made. The expectation of the editor 
is sanguine ; and certainly the British Mu- 
seum contains masses of unexamined mate- 
rials, or at least unexamined with the views 
of the publishers. Among the literary ar- 
ticles of this first portion, is a poem on the 
Assault of Massoura, in the crusade headed 
by Louis, written in French, but evidently by 
an Englishman, or a person filled with Eng- 
lish feelings. The most interesting particulars 
are relative to the valour and death of Wm. 
de Longespee, whose father was the natural 
son of Henry II. by the fair Rosamond. A 
translation is printed with the Poem, very 
ably executed; and the introductory matter 
is written in good taste, without any parade. 
The original is written in a cotemporary 
hand, and is preserved in the Cottonian Ms. 
Julius a. v. in the British Museum, being 
preceded in that volume by a copy of Peter 
de Langtoft’s Chronicle in French, and 
other pieces of the 13th century. This, how- 
ever, is not enough to identify it as Lang- 
toft’s, as the editor seems inclined to do. 
The extracts from Henry VII.’s privy purse 
expenses exhibit some curious items, little 
to have been expected from that stern and 
close-fisted morarch. The papers relative to 
the building of Eton are curious—the war- 
rants for impressing workmen, the grant of 
relics, and especially the grant of arms, with 
the hidden meaning of its heraldry, probably 
new to Etonians. 


Chronicles of a School-room, by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall —These are interesting little 
sketches, given as the recollections of a ve- 
nerable lady, a retired schoolmistress, who 
had for some thirty or forty years kept a kind 
of select and finishing establishment for 
young ladies at Littke Hampton. The good 
lady, of course, was none of your routine 
performers in this way ; she was an original 
and inventive artist ; she knew how to handle 
her tools and materials; estimating qua- 
lities shrewdly and correctly, and turning all 
to valuable purposes ; full of expedient, and 
all but, converting black into white, or wholly 
so, if, indeed, she could make the perverse 
amiable, and the spiteful kind and candid. 
Her success was wonderful, and she had 
often awkward subjects to deal with. One 
an Irish girl, ** tall, of twelve years .old, 
with rough red hair, promivent features, re- 
markable fer want of expression, and: lange 
development, added to a painful deficiency of 
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every thing like grace of motion; her voice 
was loud and discordant, and her brogue of 
the most vulgar tone; a map of defects,” 
&c. But even this lump of deformity was 
speedily licked into shape, and tu:ned out 
one of the most amiable and effective mem- 
bors of society; conflicting bravely, and of 
course successfully, with difficulties; go- 
vernessing, marrying, and finally benefiting 
her husband's “‘ comfortable tenantry, bodies 


and souls, more than all the thousand and - 


one writers for and against Catholic eman- 
cipation ever did (she dare not venture to say 
ever could) effect.” A story of two Indian 
girls—not half-castes, though one of them is 
something of the brownest, but the daugh- 
ters of an English merchant with a Dutch 
name, and a French lady—betrays a lack of 
acquaintance with the circumstances of In- 
dian society, and is mixed up with another 
of a black sheep which had crept into the 
school, a young lady of nineteen, who comes 
ameng them a perfect esprit fort, and sets 
systematically about enlightening the younger 
pupils. The examination of the delinquent, 
when detected, before the parson of the 
parish, throws an air of ridicule over the 
whole, full before of unlikelihoods. Another 
tale of two sisters, one perfectly blind, the 
other as perfectly deaf, is still more impro- 
bable. The deaf girl is not congenitally 
deaf, so that she is not also dumb; though 
the narrator occasionally forgets her own 
statements, and makes sad confusion in her 
intercourse with the poor girl. The blind 
girl is, what never blind girl was, lovely and 
graceful: she had not the mirror by which 
alone the one can be preserved and the other 
acquired. Beethoven was deaf (we do not 
know that he was stone deaf), or we should 
have said no girl could play, as the other 
does, without ears. In spite of these impe- 
diments, the girls both marry, have families, 
and bring up their children ** according to 
the best system of education, example.” 
Mrs. Hall has the enviable power of throwing 
interest upon nothings. 


Life of a Lawyer.—The tone of this 
imaginary history is far too like that of a 
solemn piece of biography to be popular. 
The hero of the tale is the architect of his 
own fortune, and, commencing as country- 
attorney’s errand-boy, advances through a 
conveyancer’s office to the bar, and, rising 
step by step, each leading to the next, ul- 
timately arrives at the woolsack. The ca- 
reer is traced with great intelligence by a 
person familiar with the general business of 
life, as well as that of the lawyer. But 
under cover of this plain narrative, the author 
introduces his views of reform, legal, judi- 
cial, and ecclesiastical; and matters are 
represented in actual operation, the accom- 
plishment of which the most thorough-going 
reformers contemplate as yet at a distance. 
This assuniption takes miserably from the 
ease and the charm of the narrative. All pro- 
bability vanishes, because things are not 
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we may heartily wish they were so. Thus 
the first opportunity for distinction on the 
circuit is by an address to the jury in des 
fence of a charge of murder. While solicitor. 
general the hero introduces a bill for the 
amendment of process and pleadings in 
the superior courts of common law, with a 
speech as sweeping and as eloquent, but not 
quite so interminable, as one of Broagham’s, 
and carries it; as chancellor, he brings 
about a thorough reform in his own court; 
while the crowning act of his official reign is 
ecclesiastical reform, consisting of an equa- 
lization of the episcopal revenues, and the 
salarying of incumbents, the tithes being 
collected by the crown, that is, all titheable 
property being made taxable to the average 
value of the tithes. To this the author—no 
unintelligent observer—plainly thinksweshall 
come at last; nor do we see what there is in 
all this so terrible for churchmen to con- 
template. Such an arrangement, if really 
desirable, might be quietly conducted, and 
would certainly cut away one source of dis- 
sension between incumbents and parishioners. 
Patronage might and of course would be 
still in the same hands, and the same oppor- 
tunities for bargain and sale and corruption 
still remain. Patrons might still act as they 
now do, and aspirants for preferment find 
livings as easy of access as now. 


Original Letters of Locke, Algernon Sid- 
ney, and Lord Shaftesbury, author of The 
Characteristics, edited by T. Forster, M.B., 
&c.—Though fussing about these letters as 
the editor does, and even dissertating at the 
rate of a hundred good pages or more on 
Locke’s religious and metaphysical opinions, 
and those of some others from Plato to 
Priestley and even Lady Mary Shepherd, 
he very honestly, and in a manner creditable 
to his own discernment and candour, * de- 
clares, for his part, and as far as his opinion 
goes, the circumstance of these letters being 
the production of men so well known and 
respected in the literary world constitutes 
their principal claim to notice.”’ This frank 
declaration, which the editor applies to all the 
letters, is however fairly applicable only to 
those of Locke and Sidney, which are indeed 
of no earthly value, and only prove, what 
did not require proof, that men of great name 
could twaddle as well as meaner folks. The 
most notable passages in Locke are where he 
says, with great levity, “If you had asked 
me where the best chocolate is to be got in 
London, I should answer, where the devil 
had the friar—even where you could find it ; 
but to Joanna and Rachael you must say 
that I had formerly a friend there, that made 
it very well and just as I directed ; but now she 
is dead, I could no more tell where to find the 
best than the greatest stranger there.”’ Sidney’s 
letters are relative to mere matters of busi- 
ness, but show, at least, he was careful to 
make the most of his property : but Shaftes- 
bury’s letters are of some historical import- 
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ance, especially those written during the last 
years of William’s reign, and the first of 
Anne’s. Shaftesbury was a zealous revolu- 
tionist, and, like other whigs, was not well 
pleased with W illiam’s strong leaning to the 
tories: What makes the editor say Shaftes- 
bury’s Letters relate to ancient affairs ? Some 
few of them are addressed to 8 young man 
for whose welfare he was interested; and 
among other prudential advice is some which 
indicates to the editor a state of religious 
feeling that takes him out of the class of 
sceptics. Of the authenticity of the letters 
no doubt exists. They were, nearly all, to 
a Dutch merchant of Rotterdam, at whose 
death they came into the hands of the editor's 
grandfather, and so through his father to 
himself. The editor has also in his possession 
what he believes to be the original manu- 
script of Locke’s Essay, of which we shall 
never hear the last. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edi- 
tion.—The merits of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica are too generally acknowledged by 
the sale of six considerable editions to render 
any details necessary. But the new edition 
comes recommended by such fresh adyan- 
tages as claim at least a slight notice. Cheap- 
ness and compression distinguish it. The 
whole will be comprised in twenty volumes, 
at 36s. each including the supplement—the 
well-known, and, it must be allowed, well-be- 
praised supplement—the articles of which 
will be inserted, each suo loco, in the one 
general alphabetical series. The publication 
is going on at the rate of two volumes a 
year; but the whole, it is promised, will be 
printed long before the expiration of the ten 
years, dating from its commencement, and 
may be had at the option of the subscribers. 
The dissertations left unfinished by Messrs. 
Stewart and Playfair will be completed, it 
seems, Mr. Stewart’s by Sir James Macin- 
tosh, and Mr. Playfair’s by Professor Leslie. 
By the way, has not Sir James M. more 
upon his hands than he is ever likely to ac- 
complish ? Arts, sciences, geography, hi- 
story, statistics, will, of course, be adjusted to 
the state of facts at the period of publication. 


The Descent into Hell, a Poem,1830.—The 
subject of this poem is succinctly included, 
the author tells us, in the Apostles’ Creed, by 
the words ‘* he descended into hell.” Au- 
thorities for the doctrine, he adds, are pro- 
fusely scattered over the Scriptures, for such 
as are capable of discerning them, especially 
in the Psalms and the Prophets; but the 
mest explicit testimony occurs in 1 Peter, iii. 
18, 21. Bishop Horsley has written, he in- 
forms us, so beautiful a sermon upon the 
subject ! The author therefore makes the sub- 
ject not only a theme for poetical declama- 
tion, but insists upon it as a point of faith. 
As he refers to one sermon, we may also refer 
to another—one of Dr. Parr’s, which will be 
found buried, fathoms deep, in the recent 
collection of his works in eight octavo vo- 
lumes of at least 700 pages cach. In the 
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very teeth of am “ article,”, Dr: Parr denies 
the doctrine # toto, as in effect Dr. Clarke 
did long ago, though not so explicitly. Mr. 
Pyle, the well-known and well-received in- 
terpreter, says, Christ did not himself preach, 
but through the Spirit, and then subjoins a 
paraphrase by somebody else, upon which in- 
terpretation and paraphrase, plainly adopting 
both, Dr. Parr thus acutely discriminates : 

** Here, then, you have an immediate agent, dif- 
ferent from that which is supposed in the common 
and erroneous interpretation of St. Peter; for it is 
the Spirit which preached, not Christ personally. 
You have a different time, for it was in the age of 
Noah, not during the three days when Christ lay in 
the grave. You have a different place, for it was 
not Hell, but the country in which Noah lived. 
You have different persons, for they to whom the 
Spirit preached were not the accursed inhabitants of 
Hell, but the cotemporaries of Noah. You have a dif- 
ferent purpose ; for there is no resemblance between 
the Spirit which preached uuto the unrighteous co- 
temporarics of Noah to check their ungodliness, lest 
they should be destroyed by the flood, and the 
preaching of Christ to wicked Spirits, who were al- 
ready suffering in the fire of Gehenna, and of whom 
we do not learn that even one was so influenced by 
the instruction of Christ as to be reformed from 
wickedness and released from torment.” 

Of the poem, elaborately written in terza- 
rima, the less we say, the less, like prudent 
folks, we commit ourselves, though we have 
no doubts. A single specimen, and that 
taken from the very beginning of the poem, 
will, we think, enable the reader to measure 
the poet’s calibre—certainly that of his taste 
and execution--the delicacy of his musical 
ear, and his conception of metrical harmony. 


Lift up, O Hell! thy diuturnal gate, 

But not eternal; finite,—it began. 

On the huge hinge harsh thunders hoarsely grate : 

—Chaos afar shook where their echoes ran. 

The swinkt Damned shriek, ** a change !”---of lot 
no change, 

If change of suffering, for fiend or man : 

Still it may soothe. 

Yet passages occur of extraordinary energy, 
but all in the strangest taste imaginable; wild 
as a wilderness, and the poet himself as mad 
as a March hare. 


Death speaks : 
A home in air have I. Winds hear my voice, 
The four winds answer it with all their breath.— 
---Lo! the tornado doth aloud rejoice 
In his ubiquity, and cometh out 
With sudden and exaggerated noise ; 
Scattering his hurtling arrows all about 
Amid the sky, the while his iron shoon 
Cottage and palace trample; with a shout 
Then whirls him in his dusty car aboon, 
As with the ruin he would blot out Heaven, 
And quench the glorious sun,---as I shall soon. 
And men are hurled into the clouds, and driven 
As in a witeh-dance, round, and aye around, 
And perish in the flashes of the leven ; 
I swoop, and strangle them in that dire swound, 
For sport ;---and thus I gambol merrily. 


My way is on the waters. Of the drowned 
The last spasm makes the globule, wherewith I 
Take innocent delight, and think when this 
Strong hand shall, with the same facility, 
(‘onfound in one disruption, one abyss, 
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A bubble and a.universe. 1 dance 

Around the circles of the vortices, 

And see the ship go down in a strong trance, 

And hear the shriek,---one, yet how manifold ! 

There, where the steeds o’ the tempest foam and 
prance, 

Am 1;---their wild manes o’er wild ocean roll’d, 

Like fire-flakes, wreathe the billows, and their 
neigh 

Doth chide the clarion-clang of ocean old. 

I dash amidst them, eager for the fray; 

Doth plunge my charger with me; he doth swim, 

Wild in his fierceness, through the flashing spray; 

As if a lightning-stroke had blinded him, 

And darted phrenzy to his brain, and he 

Were maddened with the torture in each limb, 

And sweat’ and shrieked in sightless agony, 

And made huge havoc in his maniac might, 

’Till his heart burst. Then on the exhausted sea 

The waves drop down, and, in the dull twilight, 

Lay sluggishly about the riven hulk, 

O’er which the day rose sunless as the night, 

Or glared portentous on the sail-less bulk 

Vith a red eye and fiery. Lo, I 

Chafe ocean, that he waken from his sulk 

Awhile, and blow a gale though weariedly 

And brief ;---yet unto me the billows spring, 

Wild playmates, and a low-breathed harmony 

We utter round the hopeless bark, and sing 

A doleful and predestinating dirge. 


Resources of the United Kingdom, or, 
The present Distresses considered, and their 
Causes and Remedies pointed out, &c. by 
Capt. Pettman, R. N.—Captain Pettman’s 
remedy for the existing evils of the country is 
at the bottom a National Bank, by the agency 
of which the Government shall have the power 
to increase its expenditure at will, which will 
is to be limited by the number of unemployed 
persons. As soon as all are employed, it is 
to suspend its issues. Captain Pettman seems 
to apprehend nothing whatever from the cor- 
ruption of governments. Supposing, for a 
moment, the creations of paper not forthwith 
to depreciate—not to be in a short time, in 
spite of all imaginable securities, mere French 
assignats—is it nothing to arm a government 
with a power to command all classes, great 
and small? So that money gets into circula- 
tion and employment, to Capt. P. it matters 
nothing by what means. It matters nothing 
who spends it. He would as lieve it should be 
laid out and distributed by legions of troops 
or of pensioners. To get money spent is all in 
all, the remedy for all evils, for the source of 
them is the want of employment and high 
wages. Employ the labourers, and at high 
wages, and every other class will proportion- 
ally prosper. Therefore, no matter how they 
are first got into employment, at whose loss 
or at whose gain, in the outset, for ultimately 
all will be gainers. If we again misunder- 
stand Capt. Pettman, it is his fault; he 
should make himself clearer. We have en- 
deavoured to catch his meaning, aud we 
sometimes think we have done so, but as 
often that we have not—so paradoxical does 
he often appear, and we have little doubt 
really is: We do. not ourselves believe the 
currency is the sole source of national evil, 
but only one of many. The whole nation is 
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not in distress. There are too many poor, 
and too many rich: the enormous inequalis 
ties of property is the predominant, is. the 
one, if all must be referred to some one, great 
evil that lies at the root of all. These gross ins 
equalities have been brought about largely by 
our financial arrangements ; by speculations 
in the funds ; by the facilities of credit ; by 
accumulations of capital and machinery; by 
the doctrines of economists, urging the land. 
lords to throw small farms into the gulf of 
large ones, and convert men from free la- 
bourers into brute beasts: and the remedy, 
the sole one probably, is, treading back some 
of our steps as fast as we can—flinging the 
burden of the state, for the present, wholly 
upon the rich—destroying half the machin- 
cry — breaking down new enclosures, and 
passing something of an agrarian law—or 
adopting Mr. Wilmot Horton's sagacious 
scheme of banishing two or three millions of 
labourers, stopping, at the same time, all 
further importations from the modern officina 
gentium, Ireland. 


Tales of the Colonies, by John Howison, 
author of Sketches of Upper Canada, 2 vols. 
12mo.—These tales are more unequal, in 
point of interest, than is usual in tales pro- 
ceeding from the same source of invention, 
though only two of them strictly answer to 
the general title. The first is the story of a 
half-pay lieutenant of the navy, condemned 
to vegetate on some lone spot on the Irish 
coast, and dying of ennui, wearying of exist- 
ence, and panting for excitement. In this 
state of feeling, approaching to one of despair, 
luckily a stranger, of most mysterious bear- 
ing, lands on the coast, who by degrees 
makes his acquaintance, and finally gives 
him his confidence. He proves to be the 
last of a crew of buccaneers, who had long 
plundered the Mexican shores, and in a soli- 
tary isle off the coast, along with other spoil 
equally precious, had buried a mass of 
church-plate. ‘This valuable booty the old 
man proposes to the lieutenant to go in pur- 
suit of—-he himself renouncing all claim, and 
professing only now to be preparing for the 
grave. The lieutenant of course accedes, as 
much for the sake of the adventure as of the 
plunder, and, receiving the necessary informa- 
tion, starts forthwith. His adventures in 
securing the prize constitute the staple of the 
tale, which is full of improbabilities, and 
presents little inducement to the reader to try 
the next. The next, however, is considerably 
better—the incidents are more stirring and 
striking, leaving the impression of actual 
reality, though of a very singular cast. ‘Ihe 
scene is placed in the heart of Antigua, 
remote from other plantations, where the 
worst passions might be indulged, unchecked 
by the awe of a neighbourhood. But the 
third tale takes by far the strongest hold of 
the feelings. A young man of good family, 
who, having wasted a very considerable pro- 
perty of his own, and much of his mother’s, 
is, in a moment of perplexity, precipitated 
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into. an act of forgery, to rclieve the parent he 


has so deeply injured. He is sentenced to 
Botany Bay, whither he is conveyed, mixed 
up with the lowest of the human race. The 
scene opens at Sydney. He is quickly as- 
signed as a labourer ona farm, in the interior, 
where he finds some relief in being separated 
from his odious companions. He resolves to 
make the best of his condition, and conciliate 
the good will of his master by diligence and 
usefulness. Unluckily he has a most un- 
tractable animal to deal with. The colonist 
was one of the middle class of English farmers 
—honest, but rough and uncultivated—just 
enough, but coarse and prejudiced. He made 
no distinctions; a convict was a felon, and 
he knew nothing of the early history of his 
slave, and cared nothing. His family con- 
sisted of a sister and a niece, both of them 
comparatively civilized ; the young lady, espe- 
cially, seemed, in that lonely spot, one of the 
loveliest of human beings. By degrees the 
youth contrives to make some of the accom. 
plishments of his superior condition known to 
the ladies, and is beginning to excite at least 
something like sympathy, when the jealousy 
and vengeance of afemale convict, whose over- 
tures to closer acquaintance he had rejected, 
infuses some suspicion into the farmer, and 
he, in the rage of the moment, loads him with 
abuse, and accompanies it withablow. ‘This 
is not to be borne: the young man flies from 
the house, and takes refuge among the bush- 
men, with whom, a few weeks before, he had 
had an accidental encounter. In a few days 
the gang propose to levy contributions on the 
farmer. ‘The youth, for the sake of the ladies, 
warns the farmer of the approaching attack ; 
a kindness which he repays by betraying him 
to his associates. From the indignation of 
these desperadoes he narrowly escapes by 
darting into the woods, and eluding pursuit. 
In his forlorn condition, he joins a small 
party of the natives, and again, from some 
misunderstanding with them, he with difti- 
culty escapes being speared. After roaming 
for some time in the woods, exposed to a va- 
riety of perils, he is suddenly arrested by a 
party of soldiers in search of an outlaw, 
and by them conducted to Sydney, where he 
finds his mother, who had procured his eman- 
cipation. With her he continues for some 
time at Sydney, and is by the liberal party 
admitted into society. Here he encounters 
again his old master’s nicce, whose affections 
he speedily wins, and is finally prevailed upon 
to visit the uncle, and endeavour to propitiate 
him. The attempt is attended with fatal 
consequences. He proved inflexible, and was 
that very night murdered by a bushman— 
a fact which threw suspicion upon his visiter. 
Though not convicted of the crime, in the 
course of the trial, his flight from his master 
and intercourse with the bushmen became 
known, and he was in consequence doomed to 
the public works at Paramatta. Reduced to 
@ more deplorable condition than ever, he 
joined a party in an attempt to seize a sloop 
and escape; they were pursued, and in the 
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conflict the miserable youth was shot. The 
tale is entitled the False Step, and the'pur- 
pose of the writer is to trace its irretrievable 
consequences. The moral is good in prin- 
ciple, but it must of course fail in exact pro- 
portion to the excessive rigour with which it is 
pursued. 


The Island Bride, in Six Cantos, by the 
Rev. Hobart Counter, B. D.—-A little ro- 
mantic tale, with few incidents, and those 
chiefly of the decisive kind, but abundance of 
gentle sentiment and charming scenery. It 
is a poem to be read only at leisute and at 
ease, by the young, by those whose imagina- 
tions are still in the clouds, and not yet 
brought down to the grovelling realities of 
life. Almost in any part of the volume a 
favourable specimen might be taken at ran- 
dom ; what we give, sweet as it is, is not 
above the general run of the piece. 


Here Bertha dwelt for heaven, and all was rest 
Within a bosom not yet warped by guile; 
The very throbbings of her gentle breast 
Were peace’s lullaby ; and, when the smile 
Played round her lips, it seemed as if the while 
The sunlight of her soul was beaming there 
Its God's bright reflex. How should guilt defile 
A thing so pure ?—and yet was she as fair 
As she was good—oh ! that like her all women were ! 
There was a sweet unconsciousness about her, 
An utter absence of all pride, all art: 
Who heard her clear soft tones could never doubt 
her, 
They were the echoes of a guileless heart. 
Truth hung upon her lips, whence brightly cart 
Its rays divine: so seraph-like her air, 
That her pure frame seemed of her soul a part— 
Fit casket for a work so passing rare, 
For innocence had fixed its fairest impress there. 
Within the circle of her native glen 
She passed, without a care, the live-long day: 
No wish was hers to join the *‘ hum of men,” 
Who while in sensual dreams their lives away. 
With the young rustics at their evening play 
She’d mix, partaker of their merry glee, 
And oft-times join the artless roundelay, 
Or thread the dance, with footstep light and free, — 
Her life, without its din, one constant jubilee. 


The National Portrait Gallery, XII, 
Nos.—This can scarcely fail of proving a 
very popular publication. It is got up with 
great care and elegance. The portraits, the 
main feature of the work, are all of them 
excellent, and many of them very striking 
specimens of the correctness with which a 
likeness is transferred from canvas to copper : 
the art of engraving surely can no further go. 
The accompanying memoirs are of course all 
of the laudatory cast; they are done by Mr. 
Jerdan, and under the restrictions imposed, 
indispensable, we suppose, in cases of this 
kind, very respectably ** done.” We do not 
understand the principles which guide the 
publishers in their selection, unless a Na-« 
tional (rallery is meantto express an Omnium, 
Gatherum. The Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Grantham, and the Marquis of Ormonde 
can have no particular claim to distinction, 
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we presume, beyond that of mere rank. Lady 
Gi. Agar Ellis’s very handsome but some- 
what inexpressive features eminently qualify 
her for figuring among the beauties of La 
Belle Assemblée; and Mr. Archdeacon 
Wrangham, though doubtless a very re- 
spectable ecclesiastic, is not precisely the 
person, looking we mean to his features and 
figure in the portrait, whom we should sup- 
pose, as Mr. Jerdan says he is, the very 
beau ideal of a church dignitary. Mr. Per- 
ceval’s strange physiognomy is also probably 
a piece of the editor’s beau idealism. He 
had the fortune to be present when that re- 
spectable person was shot by Bellingham, and 
so desirous is he of communicating all the 
ible advantages derivable from personal 
nowledge, that he favours us with a diagram 
marking the relative positions of the parties 
at the fatal moment, and a portrait of the 
pistol, as large as life. 


Paul Clifford, 3 vols. 12mo.—Mr. Bulmer’s 
new hero is a highwayman of the last cen- 
tury, before enclosures broke up the profes- 
sion. That, we believe, is the current theory 
which accounts for the decadence of the 
Turpins ; and his prime object in selecting 
sO unpropitious a personage is, pretty ob- 
viously, to supply occasions for the in- 
dulgence of his irresistible bent to political 
satire. Fingering the public purse is, of 
course, the business alike of the placeman 
and the robber, and the materials for illus- 
tration are, in our days, at least, rich and 
felicitous. An ambitious and profligate 
lawyer contributes also admirably to the 
same delectable purpose of swelling the al- 
ready flooding streams that must ultimately 
sweep away all existing institutions. What 
advantages can be anticipated from this in- 
temperate course? Subversion will not prove 
to be reformation. The whole system of so- 
ciety is, and so long as men have human 
passions, must be, a confliction of interests. 
This flinging of indiscriminate contempt upon 
public men, which tickles Mr. B., if it will 
not utterly extinguish public virtue, will un- 
questionably annihilate all belief in it. Cant 
we abominate; but we are not sure that a 
little shrouding, call it hypocrisy, if you will, 
is not better than avowals would be that en- 
tirely threw off the mask. Nothing we 
allow can well be more revolting than the 
pretensions to party which we see every day 
made in the very teeth of the most grasping 
pursuits; and to this contradiction of words 
and deeds is fairly attributable much of the 
general distrust towards public men, which 
Mr. B, labours with the zeal of a proselyte 
to spread in his novels. His graver poli- 
tical essays recently published, in one of our 
cotemporaries, are quite of another character, 
and what will seem scarcely credible, not 
even readable. 

Brandon is the younger son of a good 
family, well educated, and bred to the bar, 
and early matured: in. the arts of advance- 
ment. “Unlackily a beautiful girl crossed 
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his path, and his impetuous and fervid tem. 
perament plunged him inw an_ indisereet 
marriage. Cooling upon enjoyment, he was 
ready for any desperate measure to tid. himself 
of the incumbrance, and he finally pandered 
to a noble lord, who carried her off, and pa. 
tronised the wittol in return in his profession, 
A short time reduces the miserable lady to 
the lowest degradation, and she dies at a flash 
house, the mistress of which adopts her 
child, a boy about three or four years old, 
A troop of housebreakers had assisted the 
mother in wrenching him from his father’s 
hands. This is young Paul, who was thus 
brought up under the wings of one of the 
coarsest of her caste, and graduates among 
rogues, pugilists, and vagabonds. A 

the visitors of the house is the editor of the 
Asineum, and he is engaged at the rate of 
half a crown a week to put the finishing 
stroke to master Paul’s literary acquirements 
of spelling and pot-hooking. He grows up 
the meanwhile a very handsome fellow, 
and quickly extends the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, and the scale of his expense. 
His frequent demands upon mother Lob’s 
purse occasion quarrels, and the youth is soon 
too mighty to brook further restraint. Thrown 
thus, in a moment of passion, upon his own 
reserves, he applies to his old tutor, the 
editor of the Asineum, and being fit ap. 
parently for nothing else, turns reviewer— 
an employment, which, though he turns out 
a capital hand in the slashing line, will not 
keep him from starving, and soon wearies 
him. While panting for some more pro- 
fitable, as well as more active pursuit, he 
accidently meets with an old acquaintance of 
the flash-house, now quite a ‘ swell,’ and 
accompanies him to the theatre. Inthe next 
box sits Brandon ; now a rising lawyer, with 
his niece, a beautiful girl, or rather a child 
of thirteen or fourteen. On leaving the 
house, Paul’s companion ‘ grabs’ the lawyet’s 
watch, and Paul is seized and committed to 
Bridewell, as the companion of the undoubted 
thief. ‘This completes Paul’s education for 
his future profession. With other despera- 
does he breaks out of prison, and forthwith 
joins a gang of highwaymen, among whom 
he soon became conspicuous by his activity 


and daring spirit. In some plundering ex- 


pedition, he came in contact with Brandon’s 
lovely niece, and left a very favourable im- 
pression of himself upon both her and her 
father. Pursuing his vocativun some five or 
six years with a reputation second only te 
Turpin himself, and encountering a variety 
of adventures, he at last, in company with 
two other dashing fellows, one of whom had 
also been a reviewer, and was still a philo- 
sopher, proceeds to Bath, the scene of al! 
others in those days for fortune hunters, te 
pick up a rich widow or heiress. Here Paul 
meets again with Miss Branden, to whom 
he is introduced by the master,.of the cere- 
monies as Capt. Clifford, and soon makes a 
rapid pregress in winning that eharming 
girl’s affvctionss She,is with her father, ov 
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a visit to ber uncle, and the uncle is scheming 
to marry her to Lord Manleverer, his old 
friend—a very fine and fas- 
tidious peer; but her growing attachment to 
. Clifford excites the jealousy of my lord, 
it soon becomes unsafe for Capt. Cliiford 
to remain longer in Bath. So notorious had 
Paul by this time become, and so perilous of 
course was his situation, that he prudently 
resolves, the next success he meets with, to 
abandon his profession, and enter into some 
foreign service, in the hepe too that he might 
win aname and fortune to entitle him to claim 
Miss Brandon’s hand. As fate would have it, 
Lord Manleverer is the person the gang next 
er. His share of the spoil is amply 
sufficient for Paul’s settled purpose; and 
the party betake themselves for the night to 
the old cave, when the cook, who is no other 
than the old editor of the Asineum, broils 
them a steak, and the next morning betrays 
them into the hands of some police officers. 
Escaping from their clutches by his activity 
and resolution, Paul hastens to London, and 
instead of flying from the kingdom forthwith, 
he must have an interview with Miss Bran- 
don, just to tell her he is utterly unworthy 
of her, and shall see her no more. Ac- 
complishing this hazardous attempt, he must 
needs be chivalrous enough to rescue his com. 
panions; and this also he accomplishes, but 
in the act receives a shot in his side, which 
disables him, and he is forthwith clapt up in 
prison. Now comes on the pathos and the 
intensity of the piece. Brandon is now a 
judge, and to his lot it falls to try the prisoner. 
In the course of the trial he discovers him to 
be the son he had so long anxiously been in 
search of; but in spite of his appaticd and 
almost crushing feelirgs, he goes through 
with his task and pronounces sentence of 
death upon him. The effort, however, con- 
spiring with some previous disease, was too 
much for him, and in a few hours after he 
was found dead in his carriage. The rela- 
tionship becomes known, and Miss Brandon 
visits her cousin in the prison. His punish- 
ment is commuted for transportation. W i:hin 
a few months the young lady becomes her 
own mistress, with immense property. Paul 
escapes; Miss B. joins him, and they fly 
to America; where twenty years after Mr. 
Clifford is distinguished aniong the first and 
ablest of her citizens. The moral the author 
would enforce is, Wilkes’s maxim, the very 
Worst use to which you can put a man is to 
hang him. 

Of Mr. B.’s merits it is superfluous to 
speak; he is at the head of his class; his 
knowledge is large, his conceptiors vigorcus, 
his imagination intense, his fancy fertile, his 
language apt and exciting, and his range of 
subjects especially attractive and adapted to 
the age. No: man catches better the tone of 
the day, or is more capable of speeding the 
career of literature. 


The Waverley Novels. Vols. 1X., X., 
XI, and XT1.—Sir Walter Scott continues 
M.M. New Scries.—V o1.. 1X. No. 54. 
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his pleasant reveilings. The leading cha- 
racters of his tales are most of them sketches 
from life; and however singular the features 
of many of them are, faithful copies it seems 
of the originals, which either fell ander his own 
eye, or are communicated by his numerous 
friends, his own ready tact detected at a 
glance the presentable peculiarities. The 
Black Dwarf is a close copy of one David 
Ritchie, a poor man of the hideous form and 
features the author so graphically represents 
him. He was brought up a brush-maker at 
Edinburgh, and after roaming to a variety of 
places in quest of a livelihood, finally fled 
from the shouts and meckery excited by his 
strange deformities, to a sequestered spot in 
Pecbleshire, where, on the moorland, with 
his own hands he built himself a cottage, 
and lived on the contributions bestowed by 
the fears or the charities of the neighbour- 
hood. His Timonism was of the most ex- 
asperated and enduring cast; but though 
hating his kind, and children especially, he 
was, if not without compensations, not with- 
out enjoyments. He loved and felt the 
charms of nature. He cultivated a little 
garden sedulously, and took an evident pride 
in exhibiting its fruits and flowers. He de- 
lighted in contemplating the softer beauties 
around him—the soft sweep of the green 
hill, the bubbling of a clear fountain, &e. 
The same love of reposing scenes fourd a 
corresponding indulgence in perusing Shen- 
stone’s Pastorals, and some of the descriptive 
morsels of Milton. Sir Walter heard his 
hoarse voice repeat Milton’s description of 
paradise, which he evidently felt, though the 
feeling could not soften his raven-croaking. 
Of course he was occasionally the subject of 
prying visits. Once a lady who had known 
him from infancy, accompanied by another 
lady, went into his garden, and happen- 
ing to step near some cabbages covered 
with caterpillars, one of them smiled His 
savage and scowling aspect was iustantly re- 
sumed, and rushing among the cabbages, he 
dashed them to pieces :—‘* I hate the worms, 
for they mock me.”’ Very unintentional 
offence was given by another lady, throwing 
back his jealous glance as he was ushering 
her into his garden, he fancied he observed 
her spit, and exclaimed with great ferocity, 
*“*Am latoad, woman! that ye spit at me— 
that ye spit at me ?’’ and without listening 
to any answer or excuse, drove her out of 
his garden with imprecations and insult. 

Old Mortality, also, the author saw, just as 
he has described him, at Dunnattar, occupied 
in repairing or adorning the tombs of the 
Cameronian martyrs. <A regular biography 
of this singular person is given from a-co:n- 
munication made to Sir Walter, and taken 
from the mouth of a son of the old man. 
His name was Robert Pattison. He had 
been in husbandry-service, and. afterwards 
occupied a patch of ground somewhere on the 
Duke of Queensbury’s estate. When the 
Highlanders were returning from England 
on the route to Glasgow in 1745 6, they 
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plundered Pattison’s house and carried him 
prisoner some distance, for exclaiming, ** they 
might have foreseen their retreat, supporting, 
as they were, the wicked and bloody House 
of Stuart and the abominations of Rome.” 
Devoted to the doctrines and preachings of 
the Cameronians, he frequently left his home 
to attend their conventicles in Galloway, and 
occasionally took with him small grave- 
stones from the quarry on his little farm to 
cover the dust of the righteous, till finally 
he abandoned his family altogether, and on 
the back of a little poney rode from place to 
place, wholly absorbed in his occupation. 

The Heart of Mid Lothian was framed 
from a few incidents communicated by a 
lady of the name of Goldie, the wife of the 
Commissary of Dumfries. Helen Walker 
had been left an orphan, with the charge of 
a sister considerably younger than herself. 
This sister was unhappily proved guilty of 
child-murder, and principally by the evidence 
of Hannah. Though deeply distressed, she 
refused to equivocate. But the very day of 
her sister’s condemnation, she got a petition 
drawn up, expressive of some peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the case, and that same night 
set out on foot for London, and getting into 
the presence of the Duke of Argyle, had the 
good fortune to procure her sister’s pardon. 
This seems to have taken place about 1738. 
Helen died in 1791, and had been seen by 
Mrs. Goldie. Her rescued sister was married 
by the seducer, and lived happily the greater 
part of.a century. Out of these slender and 
naked materials, Sir Walter constructed the 
beautiful tale of Jeanie Deans. 


Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. VI. ; Lawyers, 
by H. Roscoe, Esq.—In the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, which proceeds wish unusual purc- 
tuality, nobody, we observe, writes. Dr. 
Lardner “ conducts,’”? and others * assist,” 
in conducting of course. His assistant in 
the sixth volume is Mr. Henry Roscoe, a 
younger son of the venerable historian of 
the De Medici; and we presume he has exe- 
cuted the task assigned him according to 
the terms of his commission: but what 
guided Dr. Lardner or his assistant in their 
selection of lawyers we cannot divine. We 
can account neither for their concluding with 
Romilly, nor for their commencing with Coke. 
None of any mark it is true have died since 
Romilly but Lords Ellenborough and Redes- 
dale; yet either of them was perhaps as 
deserving of notice as some of those who 
have actually had the honour. Several law- 
yers of eminence occur before Coke; and 
numbers again between him and Romilly of 
more importance than Wilmot, for instance, 
who, except in the memorable case of general 
warrants, was remarkable for nothing but 
his singular good fortune, and perhaps his 
gentlemanly bearing on the bench. Dun- 
ning again was more of a politician, and Sir 
William Jones of a scholar, or a linguist, 
than a lawyer; and certainly both might 
have been made to give way to such men as 
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Coventry, Finch, Holt, Foster, Raymond, 
Yorke, Kenyon, &c. If fourteen lawyers 


only were to be set forth, surely the fourteen 
most distinguished should have been selected ; 
and certainly Jefferies was not entitled to 
figure as one of that unaccountable number, 
of whom Mr. Roscoe himself observes —“ his 
acquirements as a lawyer were of a mean 
order’’—concurring also, as he does, in Mr. 
Justice Foster’s censure, ** as the worst judge 
that ever disgraced Westminster-hall.”— 
Lord Guilford again has left no memorial, 
and would have been utterly forgotten but 
for his very clever but spiteful younger 
brother. The truth probably is, the fourteen 
names, whose biography actually occupies 
the volume, were found upon the whole to 
be most accessible, and despatch was the 
prime object. But it is lamentable that a 
mere accident should for the most part have 
decided in so important a point. What is 
done, however, is well done for the popular 
purpose, in good taste, and generally with 
sound judgment in all things but the selection. 

Mr. Hallam, in his Constitutional History, 
describes Coke as a ** flatterer and tool of the 
court till he obtained his ends.”’ This was 
said apparently on a hasty view of Coke’s 
character, or rather a partial one, with no- 
thing in view indeed but Coke’s asperity 
towards Essex and Raleigh. Mr. Roscoe 
thinks it difficult to say upon what particular 
action of Coke’s life this censure of Mr. 
Hallam’s is founded, and softens his own 
refutation by complimenting Mr. H. as a 
man who seldom makes an assertion without 
a competent authority to sustain it. This 
is true, remarkably so, of particular facts: 
it is in his generalities that Mr. H. ventures 
beyond his authorities ; and in his desperate 
pursuit of a point he is ready almost to 
sacrifice anything that stands in his way. Mr, 
Roscoe defends Coke chivalrously enough, 
but not altogether judiciously— in the trials 
of Essex and Raleigh, he forgets, Coke was 
attorney-general, and certainly promoted the 
views of the court, and apparently his own 
interests. 

Baxter tells us that Selden would not 
have Hobbes in his chamber while he was 
dying, calling out “* No atheists.” We were 
glad to observe that Mr. R. recollected Mr. 
D'Israeli’s statement from Aubrey’s papers, 
that Hobbes actually stood by the bedside 
of his dying friend. Baxter was at all times 
too heated and hurried to weigh the credi- 
bility of reports, especially where they accord- 
ed with his own feelings. 

Somers, as is well known, wrote a pam- 
phlet in defence of grand juries, on the ocea- 
sion of the London jury ignoring the bill 
against Shaftesbury. ‘* In one instance,” re- 
marks Mr. Ro.coe, “ he appears to have push- 
ed his doctrine to a faulty excess, when he 
insists that grand juries are not to be guided 
by probabilities only, since in fact all evi- 
dence is reducible to a mere probability, as the 
testimony of an eye-witness must depend 
upon the probability of his speaking the 
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truth; a probability into which it is frequent- 
ly necessary to inquire.” Somers obviously 
meant the same thing as Mr. Roscoe, though 
he did not state the matter quite so metaphy- 
sically. 

Wilmot’s health compelled him to resign 
his seat in the Common Pleas, when about 
sixty-two. ‘* I would much rather,” he writes 
to his brother, ‘‘resign without any remunera- 
tion at all. The plus or the minus of suffi- 
ciency lies only in my own breast. I hate 
and detest pensions, and hanging upon the 

ublic like an almsman!”’ A pension, how- 
ever, he took, at the particular request of the 
king, because, it seems, “he thought it 
would be vanity and affectation to refuse.” 
Vanity and affectation! Of course he best 
knew the state of his own feelings. No 
doubt, he meant the refusal would wear the 
appearance of vanity and affectation; but 
surely a man of common nerve might have 
very well borne such an imputation. 

We do not remember to have seen the 
following anecdote of Blackstone; it bespeaks 
more independence than usually he has cre- 
dit for. It is in Halliday’s Life of Lord 
Mansfield. He had been recommended to 
the Duke of Newcastle to fill the chair of 
civil law at Oxford, and accordingly the 
duke sent for him to sound his political 
principles. ‘I presume, Mr. B., in case of 
any political agitation, your exertions in be- 
half of government may be relied upon ?” 
** Your grace may be assured that I will dis- 
charge my duty in giving law-lectures to the 
best of my poor ability.” ‘* And your duty 
in the other branch too ?” added his grace. 
Mr. B. merely bowed in answer, and a few 
days after Dr. Jenner was appointed to the 
vacant chair. 

Mr. Roscoe’s estimate of Thurlow is worth 
quoting. 

His language, his manners, and his demeanour, 
constituted the principal ingredients of the charac- 
ter attuuibuted to him by his contemporaries. In his 
haughty contempt of the opinions of others lay the 
wisdom and value of his own; in the dogmatical 
and peremptory tone of his judgments resided a 
great part of their profundity and learning ; and in 
his rude and repulsive manners might be discovered 
the secret of his supposed honesty. But deprived 
of these adventitious colourings, his character is 
seen under a very different aspect; and when no 
longer awed by the terrors of his aspect, we are as- 
tonished to discover how small was the spirit which 
dwelt within him. To the qualities of a statesman 
he had no pretensions ; and by the sullen indiffer- 
ence with which he regarded the proceedings of 
the cabinet, he seems to have admitted his incapa- 
city. During the course of a Jong official life, he 
does not appear to have originated any one great 
measure for the benefit of his country. The strong- 
est political feeling which he exhibited was an at- 
tachment to the person of his sovereign; and yet we 
have seen how easily that sentiment yielded to ap- 
prehensions for the safety of his own interests, &c. 


Satan, a Poem, by R. Montgomery ; 
1830.—Thank our stars, Mr. Satan Mont- 
gomery has given himself his quietus. We 
shall hear no more of him. Actum est! 
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The very maidens pious, and dowagers de- 
vout, must find their patience oozing at 
every pore; and even the very bishops, 
whom he has so devoutly courted, must 
think him fitter for straw and a blanket 
than the gown and band, to which it seems 
he aspires. Such a piece of extravagance 
—such tearing and ranting—such a split- 
ting of the ears of the groundlings—such a 
tumult and crashing of words—we never 
witmessed before! Blackmore’s clatter 
was a whisper to it! Not a scantling of 
common-sense or simplicity gleams across 
any line of any page of it ; and one-halfof it, 
as the school-boys say, won’t construe, The 
poem, as the title-page has it, consists of 
one long soliloquy of Satan’s—recently vi- 
siting the earth—perched on Mount Morea, 
with all the kingdoms of the world, as he 
says, “ Before me, like a panorama, 
spread.” 

It matters not where we dip for a few 
lines—the roar of the language is the same, 
and perfectly stunning. Satan invokes the 
thunder—it comes :— 


Lo ! how it glooms, and what a fiery gash 

Deal the red lightnings through yon darkened 
sky— 

All echo with the chorus of her (nature) clouds! 

And well Earth answers to the voice of Heaven. 

Hark to the crash of riven forest-boughs 

In yonder waste, the home of hurricanes, 

That catch the howlings of the caverned brutes, 

And wing them onwards to Arabia’s wild, 

O’ercanopied with flying waves of sand, 

Like a dread Ocean whirling thro’ the skies ! 

But thou, alone eternally sublime, 

Thou rolling mystery of might and power ! 

Rocking the tempest on thy breast of waves, 

Or spreid in breezy rapture to the sun— 

Thou daring ocean, that couldst deluge worlds, 

And yet rush on—I hear thy swell of wrath 

In liquid thunder laughing at the winds 

Resoundingly, and from afar behold 

Thine armed billows, heaving as they roar, 

And the wing’d sea-foam shiver on the gales. 

Swell on, ye waves, and whirlwinds, sweep along, 

&e. 


Satan is exceedingly smitten with Swit- 
zerland :— 


Sprinkled with mountains, and with cloud-topp'd 
hills, 

Helvetia swells majestic on my view, 

In her primeval glory- Free-soul’d land! 

Summer and winter for thy smile contend ; 

Witching thy prospects into fairy pomp 

With beautiful abruptness; meadow’d, green, 

And glowingly, thy undulating vales 

Extend, while fawning vines the hills embrace, 

And landscapes, laughing o’er the clouds, may hear 

The tempest-how] in cavern gloom below. 

And winter hath his triumph ; let the rush 

And roar of cataracts, the darksome lakes, 

Convulsive rolling in the midnight storm, 

The glaciers, billow’d into craggy ice, 

And, chief o’er all, the silent Alp-king, rear’d 

Like something risen from eternity !— 

Let these declare thee for a land sublime, 

Home of the dauntless ! on thy patriot soul 

While sternness of simplicity can breathe 

A Roman vigour, and the name of Teli 
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Haunts, like a hallowing spirit, every vale 

And mountain-hollow, Time shall honour thee, 
When many an empire shall have pass’d away, 
And forests wave where capitals are seen ! 

One scrap more—one that, if possible, 
out-herods Herod! We do not know what 
it is about—but no matter :-— 

Go, tell the fortress of the brave and free, 

How beautiful her patriotie roar 

OF Vict’ry, shouting o’er the new-made dead, 
Like Madness, when she hoots a murd’rous joy ; 
So shall a war-fame flourish ever green, 

And laurell’d History be trumpet-tongued, 

To fire Ambition with a bloody thirst, 

And keep the world a slaughter-house for man!!! 


Reflections on the Decline of Science in 
England, and on some of its Causes, by 
Charles Babbage, Esq. 8v0. Fellowes.—It is 
with feelings of no ordinary pride that we 
have perused this volume. Deservedly great 
as is the sensation it has produced, by bring. 
ing into one point of view the various abuses 
which have tarnished the scientific character 
of England, and entirely destroyed that of 
the Royal Society, yet our readers will find 
that in this journal we have anticipated what- 
ever Mr. Babbage has brought forward, from 
those most questionable pendulum experi- 
ments of Captain Sabine, which we were the 
first to denounce, down to that practical 
satire on the Royal, the Medico-Botanical So- 
ciety. The novel way of reducing the Green- 
wich observations, videlicet, to pasteboard— 
the jobbing in the medals, in the appoint- 
ments to the Board of Longitude, in the ad- 
viserships to the Admiralty, must be familiar 
to the readers of our magazine; and if we 
have occasionally endeavoured to extract 
amusement from some proceedings at Cam- 
bridge, the justly high terms in which Mr. 
Babbage speaks of that university strictly 
convey our own sentiments, and no one can 
entertain a more exalted opinion than our- 
selves of the eminent professor, one of whose 
papers appeared in these pages, so whimsi- 
cally versified by an ingenious correspondent. 

We are not surprised at the style in which 
this book is written; it is the language of a 
philosopher, indignant at the quackcries of 
those who have assumed to disgrace the 
name; yet exposure would have sufficed for 
the ends of justice ; the affairs are too gross, 
disgusting and palpable. The following is 
a specimen of the work. 

** Surely, if knowledge is valuable, it can never 
be good policy, in a country far wealthier then 
Tuseany, to allow a genius like Mr. Dalton’s to be 
employed in the drudgery of elementary instrue- 
tion. I utter these sentiments from no feclings of 
private friendship to that estimable philosopher, to 
whom it is my regret to be almost unknown, and 
whose modest and retiring merit, I may, perhaps, 
have the misfortune to cffend by these remarks. 
But Mr. Dalton was of no party; had he ever 
moved in that vortex, which has brought discredit, 
and almost ruin, on the Royal Society of England ; 
had he taken part with those who vote to each 
other medals; and, affecting to be tired of the fa- 
tigues of office, make to each other requisitions to re- 
tain places they would be most reluctant to quit; his 
great and splendid discovery woukl long since have 
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been represented to Government. Expectant me- 
diocrity would have urged on its claims to remune- 
ration, and those who covered their selfish purposes 
with the cloak of science, would have hastened to 
shelter themselves in the mantle of his glory. But 
the philosopher may find consolation for the tardy 
approbation of that Society in the applause of 
Europe. If he was insulted by their medal, he 
escaped the pain of seeing his name connected with 
their proceedings.”---P. 20. 


As Mr. Babbage has withheld the names 
of the culprits, we shall treat them with the 
same forbearance. In another place we find 


“It is the custom to attach certain letters to the 
names of those who belong to different societic 
and these marks of ownership are by many cor 
sidered the only valuable part of their purchase on 
entry. The following is a list of some of these 
societies. The second column gives the ready- 
money prices of the tail pieces indicated in the 
third. (We omit the table.) Thus, those who are 
ainbitious of scientific distinetion may, according 
to their fancy, render their name a kind of comet, 
earrying with it a tail of upwards of forty letters, 
at the average cost of 10/. 9s. 93d. per letter.”—P 
42. 

Cometary tails, indeed !—much more like 
pig-tails. A Chinaman is disgraced when 
his tail is cut off, an Englishman when he 
retains it. Concerning the Medico-Botanical 
Society, we find 

“It would be at once a judicious and a dignified 
course, if those lovers of science, who have been 
so grievously deceived in this Society, were to en- 
rol upon the latest pages of its history its highest 
claim to publie approbation, and, by signing its dis- 
solution, offer the only atonement in their power to 
the insulted science of their country. As with a 
singular inversion of principle, the Society contrived 
to render expulsion the highest honour it could 
confer; so it remains for it to exemplify, in suicide, 
the sublimest virtue of which it is capable.”-—P. 49. 


The irony of the following passage is 
unique. : 

* Doubtless, the president, in making that appoint- 
ment, (of Mr. Brande, a chemist, we believe, to the 
secretaryship of the Royal Society,) looked most an- 
xiously over the list of the Royal Society. He, doubt. 
less, knew that the Academies of Sweden, of Den- 
mark, of Scotland, of Russia, of Hanover, and of 
France, derived honour from the discoveries of their 
secretaries ; that they prided themselves in the names 
of Berzelius, of Oersted, of Brewster, of Encke, of 
Gauss, and of Cuvier. Doubtless the president 
must have been ambiticus that England should con- 
tribute to this galaxy of glory, that the Royal So- 
ciety should restore the lost Pleiad * to the admiring 
science of Europe. But he could discover no kindred 
name among the ranks of his supporters, and forgot, 
for a moment, the interest of the Society in an 
amiable consideration for the feelings of his sur- 
rounding friends. For had the president chosen a 
brighter star, the lustre of his other officers might 
have been overpowered by its splendour; but, re- 
lieved from the pain of such a contrast, he may still 
retain the hope, that, by their united brightness, 
these suns of his little system shall yet afford suffi- 
cient light to be together visible to distant nations, 
as a faint nebu/a in the obscure horizon of English 
science.”---P. 97. 

* “ Pleiades, an assemblage of seven stars in the 
neck of the constellation Taurus. There are now 
only six of them visible to the naked eye.”—-Hutton's 
Dictionary—Axt. Pleiades. t 
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There is one subject on which we 
that Mr. Babbage should have been almost 
silent, it is the you tickle me I tickle you 
system carried on between this country and 
the continent, in the interchange of medals, 
and the reciprocal pigtails appended by the 
philosophers of France and England. For 
example, if B., an official member of the 
Royal Society, will obtain for C., a member 
of the Institute of France, or for his nominee, 
a Copley medal, let us say, or the caudal ep- 
pendage of F. R.S., C. will obtain for B., or 
tor his nominee, the Lalande, we will sup- 
yose, in return, or the dignity of Foreign As- 
saciate of the Academy of Sciences, F. A. A.S, 
set us call it. We refrain from enlarging 
upon this subject; they whom it concerns 
will see that we understand it. 

Great dissatisfaction has been expressed by 
the troop of médiocre men, who now engross 
and degrade every situation misnamed a 
scientific appointment, that their qualifica- 
tions and proceedings should be the object of 
anonymous criticism. The writer who ar- 
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gues upon facts, avowed and acknow- 
ledged to be such, need not append his name 
to his reasonings, they must stand or fall by 
their own intrinsic merit; and it is not every 
one whe is in a situation to brave the mali- 
cious vengeance of official vermin, wriggling 
in and battening on the corruption they pro- 
duce. Mr. Babbage can venture to stand 
forward, and he has done so: the worthy oc- 
cupant of the chair which Newton held, con. 
ferring equal honour to that which he re. 
ceives, he has added the authority of his 
name to censures of which the severity is not 
equal to the justice. If the coterie, or cabal, 
or whatever it is to be called whose malprac- 
tices have rendered necessary the work before 
us, should attempt to reply to it, let us hope 
that these abhorrers of anonymous criticism 
will not practise what they condemn. Their 
little names will compensate by numbers 
their deficiency of weight; and they can 
supply by assurance what they want in 
capacity. 








FINE ARTS’ EXHIBITIONS. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Like the rest of the world, we have seen 
the sixty-second exhibition of the Royal 
Academy; and we will confess at once, as 
the world would do if it had a little more 
sincerity in it, that we are infinitely more 
displeased than delighted. We are aware 
that it is a custom with critics of all sorts to 
take the good things of this academy for 
granted. It is the fashion (and a very con- 
venient one it is) to open a catalogue, to 
mark all the great names, and to pour out 
praises upon them in exact proportion to 
their popularity. We are in the habit of 
being told, a week or two previous to the 
annual opening, that somebody has _per- 
formed prodigies of painting ; and that some- 
body else is to illumine al! the town with the 
brilliancy of his pencil; that one academi- 
cian has surpassed all the world, and that 
a second has surpassed himself; in short, 
that Titian has out-Titianed every body, and 
that Correggio has displayed his usual Cor- 
reggioscity. The consequence of this is, 
that for six weeks every year the entire con- 
tents of the respective parishes of St. James 
and St. Giles are poured promiscuously into 
Somerset-house ; until fashion grows almost 
ashamed of its folly, and surrenders itself up 
to fatigue—criticism takes place of cant— 
the Vandyckes turn out to be nothing but 
Jacksons, and the fifty superlative pictures 
dwindle down to five; the “eleven buck- 
ram men” relapse again into the Prince and 
Poins. In the mezntime, however, artists 
and the academy pocket prodigious sums, 
and the arts are said to be flourishing because 
its professors are; which is about as true as 
that’ the Argyle-rooms flourished on fire, be- 
cause Chabert did. Wherever we meet with 
this spirit of puffing and pretension, we de- 


spise it; but we detest it most especially in 
art, because from long standing it has ac- 
quired something like a sacred and exclusive 
character. Artists in general are at least a 
day behind the rest of the world. While 
others have been looking into the current, 
they have watched only the ripples on the 
surface. Instead of tracing out events, and 
observing the progress of moral enlightenment 
and opinion, they have marked only the 
changes of manners; and have been for the 
most part too much occupied in copying an 
expression to think about the emotion that 
produced it, or to judge of the mysteries and 
marvels that were working in the human 
mind. They look about for the picturesque, 
but they have no conception of the earth. 
quake that has occasioned it. In short they 
are a conventional set of people, who have en- 
veloped themselves in modes and systems 
till they hardly understand the meaning of 
them; and who have confined the expression 
of their ideas to set phrases and terms of art 
until they have half forgotten the common lan- 
guage of society. We are speaking of them 
en masse; there are among them many, 


* yery many, accomplished and intellectual 


men. But Arcadia, we are told, was at one 
time celebrated for its asses as well as its 
poetical associations ; and we think this Ar- 
cadian mixture of obstinacy and dullness in 
a region of poetry and romance, this deter- 
mination not to go on where there is so much 
to attract and to urge it to advancement, 
presents with tolerable accuracy a picture of 
nine-tenths of the exhibitors that have this 
year figured in the Royal Academy. 

These remarks are not out of season; for 
a new era in art may be said to have com- 
menced. This is the first exhibition of the 
reign of a new president, and the last that 
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will be graced by the. productions of Law- 
rence. We are anxious therefore to tell the 
truth at the outset. We are convinced, from 
the pictures we have just seen (we knew it 
before, but we feel it with a deeper certainty 
now), that the loss of this extraordinary man 
is an irreparable one. Nor can we entertain 
any strong hope that this loss will be alle- 
viated by the appointment to the presi- 
dentship of a person, who, like Mr. Shee, aims 
at the artificial instead of the natural, sneers 
at some of the grandest works of antiquity, 
and thinks the Elgin Marbles an imposture. 
There is but too much reason to fear that 
the sound views of art which characterized 
Sir Thomas Lawrence,—that grand principle 
which led him to encourage whatever was 
pure and exalted in art, and that fine taste 
that invariably directed him in the search of 
it—will have little influence in the future 
government of the academy. But we hate pre- 
dictions, particularly when they are gloomy ; 
and we earnestly hope that Mr. Shee and the 
rest of the R.A.’s will disappoint us. 

We will now offer a remark or two upon 
some of the pictures, taking the names as 
they stand in the catalogue, and commencing 
with 

Puixtuips. This artist, who is at the 
head of the “usual excellence” school, should 
never paint below the third button-hole. His 
heads are remarkable for broad handling, 
and occasionally for simplicity and purity of 
colour; but he seems to scorn the nicer arts 
by which Lawrence attained his peculiar de- 
licacy of expression. This is more especially 
evident in his female figures, which are 
almost invariably coarse, vulgar, and over- 
charged. They have no refinement of feel- 
ing—they are mere faces without the poetry 
of spirit. His Nos. 1 and 36 are both good; 
but the full length No. 104, is stiff and 
studied. Every thing is so nice and new, 
that the gentleman seems as if he had been 
sitting to Mr. Stultz as well as Mr. Phillips. 

TURNER seems resolved to puzzle both 
artist and amateur; but we must admit that 
he seldom fails to astonish. This he effects 
by a daring, that if it far oversteps the mo- 
desty of nature, succeeds in the extravagant ; 
and atones by adazzling and voluptuous glare 
for the want of the purer light of simplicity 
and truth. His landscapes are too much 
like ** Lalla Rookh”’ to be perpetually pleas- 
ing—our love ‘‘ falls asleep o'er their same- 
ness of splendour.’’ Yet they seem creations 
of the very genius of colour—* Palestrina’ 
and ** Calais sands,’’ in the present exhibi- 
tion, are examples. With regard to his pic- 
ture of “ Jessica,”’ it may be called a bril- 
liant blunder ; for that something was meant 
we are willing to believe. The artist had 
no doubt some sublime intention or other, 
though he has forgotten what it was. There 
is a report abroad, to be sure, that it is the 
production of a young lady of thirteen, and 
that it was painted at a boarding-school at 
Clapham. Turner having an eye for yellow- 
ocre, was struck by the promise that it held 
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forth ; and it being a fashion of the day. for 
great men to lend their names to the pro- 

uctions of other people, he offered to place it 
in the academy as his own—and there it ac- 
cordingly is, to the utter annihilation of a 
beautiful picture of Boxall’s hung imme- 
diately over it. ‘* Pilate washing his hands” 
is as a composition almost ludicrous, It is 
a mere sketch which should have been kept 
in his studio; and not have been suffered, 
fram vanity or avarice, to have been the 
means of excluding better pictures and of 
destroying the effect of every thing around it. 
If Mr, Turner supposes that the public can 
be interested about such eccentricities, he in- 
sults them. Sir Walter Scott might as well 
publish his washing-bills embellished with 
engravings. 

ConsT ABLE almost justifies Fuseli’s cele- 
brated desire for an umbrella, when he was 
looking at one of this artist's landscapes ; 
they are always wet, always smiling through 
a shower. He may be called the father of 
the umbrella-school of painting. In No. 19, 
a Dell-scene, there is a fine freshness of 
green, and a great deal of brilliant but not 
natural colour. 

BriG6Gs is not, we fear, advancing so fast 
as might be wished. In his ** Ines De Castro,” 
No. 20, which is in many respects exceed- 
ingly clever, there is a sad want of taste in 
the colour and costume. It looks like a 
picture painted for a green-room : his genius, 
like Stanfield’s, may be said to have been 
nurtured in a theatre. His pictures are only 
Stage-representations of history, or nature at 
second-hand. 

Etrry’s mind appears so steeped in his 
recollections of the old Italian masters, and 
so wedded to the academy models, that his 
exquisite taste for colour becomes clogged by 
mechanical routine. We are rejoiced how- 
ever to see that he adheres to large pictures; 
and we are glad that the Edinburgh Academy 
of painting, for whom his “ Judith”’ in 
the present exhibition was painted, has had 
spirit enough to encourage such a style. This 
is the only picture in the collection that 
evinces a devoted feeling for historic art on 
a large scale: it is a noble production, It 
has been objected, that the head of the prin- 
cipal figure is turned away; but Etty, it 
must be recollected,cultivates what SirJ oshua 
Reynolds called the ornamenta! style ; and 
he cares less therefore about the delicacies of 
expression, than picturesque attitude and 
splendid colouring. The Storm, No. 37, is 
admirable ; a sublimity of effect is produced 
by the simplest means, the figures are 
exquisitely painted, and their expressions 
convey at once an entire history of the scene. 
The Dancer, 380, is a fine study for colour; 
and a still finer one will be found in the fe- 
male figure in ** Gyges exhibiting his wife 
to his friend.’’ This subject has been se- 
lected for the opportunity of painting the 
principal figure; but the story is strangely 
told, and all the figures, we think, are some- 
what out of drawing. 
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Srr Wirtram Betcury has not dis- 
appointed us, for we have long since ceased 
to expect. We can assure him, however, 
that his reputation will not be injured by his 
present pictures, for they are at least as bad 
as the worst of his former productions. They 
exhibit the same amount of despicable draw- 
ing and still more despicable colouring. ‘The 
Duke of Somerset, who figures in a fine 
frame, No. 47, is a very ill-used nobleman ; 
and as for the “ gentleman” whose picture 
is numbered 302, he would be justitied in 
challenging Sir William, or at least in com- 
mencing an action for libel. They have 
made us laugh, however, and we will not be 
ungrateful. 

Jackson shines this year in the full 
blaze of his mediocrity; and if he gives us 
no great deal to censure, he gives us still less 
to admire. In his portrait of the Marquis 
of Chandos the point of sight is too low—it 
would be impossible to see the figure as it is 
placed. The back-ground is composed en- 
tirely of smoke and cloud ; and the Marquis 
is made to appear like a gentleman in nubi- 
bus, or like Mr. Sadler just escaped from a 
balloon. 

RotuweEt.. This artist will, we feel 
convinced, appear to infinitely greater ad- 
vantage next ycar, when there are no pictures 
of Lawrence’s to overshadow him. He has 
little to fear from others. ‘The raptures that 
preceded his appearance must have done him 
considerable injury, by exciting expectations, 
and occasioning a feeling somewhat akin 
to disappointment. His 347 and 447 are 
perhaps his best pictures. His “ Lord 
Downes” and “Col. D’Aguilar”’ are both 
good likenesses. 

J. Warp’s Fall of Phacton, No. 53, is 
a weak imitation of Rubens. It is spirited, 
but not poetical. The picture should have 
been called ‘‘ Astley’s broke loose.”” Phaeton 
looks extremely like Mr. Ducrow flying after 
his stud. This artist’s picture of ** Venus 
rising from her Couch”’ is poor in all respects, 
but in colour especially. The Venus is 
worthy of attention on the score of origina- 
lity ; the artist has successfully got rid of the 
vulgar idea of grace and beauty that has 
been hitherto associated with his subject. 

Sue, though still inferior to many of his 
brethren in art, has taken great pains this 
year. Of his several pictures ‘* Lavinia” 
is, perhaps, the worst. It is meagre in form 
and composition, impure in colour, and utter- 
ly destitute of natural grace and sweetness of 
expression. His portrait of Mr. Wynne is 
carefully finished ; but he apparently cannot 
divest himself of a certain waxen appearance 
in his flesh. ‘This is most evident in his 
female portraits, which generally look as if 
they had been copied from Mrs. Salmon’s 
studies. He is too fond of touches of ver- 
million in his shadows—they tend to give a 
heated and unnatural effect to many of his 
pictures. 

WIxre’s best picture this year is the Gue- 
rilla’s Return. Wis portrait of the king has 
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disappointed us. There is no defined out- 
line in this picture—the limbs are rounded 
off into air; the figure seems melting away 
in a Scotch mist. In “ Holyrood” he has 
grappled a very difficult subject with mach 
vigour and success. The principal figure, 
however, is painted in a very quizzical spirit. 
The effect of the colouring is somewhat in- 
jured, by a broad brown shade extending over 
the back ground ; this should have been, as 
in nature, more grey in parts. 

WesTA t is this year precisely where he 
was many years ago—there is no alteration, 
no acquirement of ease and freedom of style. 
In his portrait of the princess Victoria, he 
has tried to make a pleasing little girl look 
as much like a princess as possible; but 
the picture is, to our taste, lamentably ludi- 
crous. His ‘‘ Sister of Viola’ is crude, hard, 
and singularly innocent of all pretension to 
character. 

LAWRENCE. The pictures of this master 
of grace are hallowed—they are the last upon 
which his pencil was employed. The por- 
traits of Miss Fry, Moore, and Lord Aber- 
deen are, we think, the finest—that of An- 
gerstein the most finished. We shall see no 
more such portraits. 

CaLicort’s Italian composition Morn. 
ing is, perhaps—we are saying a great deal— 
the very best that he has painted. It has 
all the quiet and sweetness of Claude—it is 
full of air. The gradations of tint from 
warm to cold are exquisite and imper- 
ceptible. 

Howarp’s May Morning is a complete 
contradiction to the description ; instead of 
“* dancing from the east,”’ it is a mere piece 
of still-life. His picture of “ Shakspeare”’ 
has been called sublime—it is nearer to it 
than many may imagine; according to Na- 
poleon, it is but a step off. Nothing can 
exceed the want of taste evinced in this com- 
position; it is the work of an ambitious 
imagination that * falls on the other side.” 

EastTLakeE’s Una delivering the Red 
Cross Knight is finished with great care; 
but there is a want of originality in it. The 
imaginative parts are the worst. 

MuLREaDy is becoming a mannerist, 
and copies from himself. His “ Dog of two 
minds” displays but little humour, and is 
far too hotly coloured 

Dante has a Scene from the Red Rover. 
The sky and sea are very well painted, and 
there is little else in the picture. The effect, 
however, is striking. 

PickERSGILL has nothing this year equal 
to his Jeremy Bentham in the last exhibi- 
tion. We may say of Pickersgill that he 
never offends, and that he seems satisfied 
with merely pleasing. His females want 
the mental charm that all great pictures 
should possess. His portrait of Lockhart is 
a good likeness. 

NEwTON isa wonderful example of what 
taste and feeling will do without much ele- 
mentary knowledge of art. His ** Shylock 
and Jessica’? has less of this knowledge 











than any picture in the exhibition; and it 
is the best in it for expression, character, and 
colour. His ‘ Boniface” is almost equal to 
it. Yet Newton is not an R.A.! 

Coutts is the same as ever—rich in 
sea-side stories, and exquisite little touches 
of scenery and character. 

Storuarp’s Frith of Clyde is interesting 
—as it shows how wretchedly a clever man 
can paint if he chooses. 

Cunt is improving in colour; but his 
“ Love, Law, and Physic” is not equal to 
his ** Charles XII.”” His portrait of Lord 
Suffield is a deplorable failure, and contrasts 
very curiously with 

Mrs. CAaRPENTER’S portrait of H. Hoare, 
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magnificent picture; the water is 


clear, and full of motion. While Tu 
is struggling to arrive at a point b ' 
tical effect, Stanfield appears to ariive'd 


it unconsciously, and almost without an — 


effort. 
Epwin LAanpster has two or three 


pictures; one containing portraits of the © 


Duke of Atholl and others, is partly spoiled 
by the nature of its subject. The dogs and 
deer are admirably painted. This picture is 
in parts almost unrivalled for its lightness 
and elegance of touch. 

LinTOow has a tasteless and purply com. 
position called ‘* Zagarolo,”* very different in 
its style to one that hangs opposite it, viz. 











Lee's Water Mill, a bold, fresh, and 
fincly coloured picture, full of nature, and 
aiming at nothing more. 


Esq. which is remarkable for its simplicity 

and freedom. In this picture there is no 

straining after effect—no vulgarity of taste. 
STANFIELD’sS Mount St. Michael is a 
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WE have before remarked on the anomaly, and a remarkable one it is, that malgré the 
t distress actually existing in the country, all rural occupations are proceeding regularly, 
the land is fully tilled, though certainly not in the best and most advantageous manner, more 
corn, particularly wheat, has been sown than in any former year, and more cattle bred. Thus 
our distress and want, and predicted ruin, co-exist with the most exubcrant and super- 
abundant national stock of all the necessaries, conveniences, and luxurics of life—money, 
that never fails to make “the mare to go.” included. It would require a long and painful 
disquisition, for which here is no place, to solve this politico-economical riddle. The last 
year’s wheat crop has proved even more defective than was apprehendcd before Christmas, 
by our most sensitive alarmists; and granting more abundance of other corn and pulse, 
their condition was such from the continued unfavourable state of the weather during the 
summer season, that whatever the farmer might have profited by large acreable quantity, 
was lost by depreciation on sale. No surer proof can be adduced of the great, and not of 
late years, paralleled deficiency of our wheat crop, than the paucity of British samples 
which has been so lorg exhibited at the Corn Exchange in London, and the immense num- 
ber of foreign, the price, at the same time, to be considered high, with seldom any 
material declension, the demand also increasing in varions parts of the country for foreign 
wheat. The circumstance particularly attracted our attention some time since, that fine 
foreign wheat was worth ninety-two per quarter, when the finest and best English would 
scarcely obtain eighty-two; a superiority of price in foreign wheat of which we have no previous 
recollection. In former days, inglish wheat, with very tew and occasional exceptions, always 
yielded the highest price in our markets. Doubtless, the last unfortunate season, both 
with respect to corn and cattle, must have brought heavy losses on our whole farming 
interest, but it has been remarked, that one bad year alone could not ruin such a number of 
the tenantry. In all probability, the se-ds of this distress had been previously sown. But how 
are we to reconcile this risk and loss on the tillage of the land, with the following informa- 
tion? Very lately, some smail pieces of land at Devizes, Wilts, belonging to a public 
charity, were let at the enormous rent of seven and nine pounds per acre. 

The last two months, bating about a fortnight in April, and the intervention of several 
changes to a north-eastern temperature, have been mest propitious to all the growing crops. 
The fortnight of unfavourable weather much retarded the final preparations fer seed, of 
heavy and wet lands. Thus though a favourable, this is not a very forward season, yet from the 
healthy and luxuriant appearance of the corn crops, should the summer solstice commence 
favourably, and the redoubtable St. Swithin prove auspicious, we may reasonably expect an 
early harvest. The wheats, with the exceptions formerly made, of poor, hungry soils, and 
of the late-sown and insufficiently tilled, exhibit universally a rich, healthy, and exuberant 
show of deep and shining verdure. ‘The same verdict may be given of the Spring crops, 
both corn and pulse, particularly of the early sown, though those unavoidably deferred to 
the last have been committed to the ground under very favourable circumstances, and) are 
springing up with the appearance of much health and vigour. Wéimter tares perhaps the 
worst crop of the year ; those of the Spring will produce a heavy burden. The ground in- 
sects, wire-worm and grub, have thinned much of the poor lend wheats. The éarly barley, 
generally flourishing, on some farms ere thin sown; a circumstance generally attributed to 
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deficient quantity of seed. We incline to refer it to other causes. The best new beans and 
Spring tare seed are much in request. Broad clover seed which can. be depended on, com- 
mands any price that can be asked, According to our late information, the wheats in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire have the least promising appearance of those in any other district, 
On forward soils, the chief occupation at present is preparing the land for turnip seed ; more 
generally the completion of barley sowing and potatoe planting, which among the most 
backward will scarcely end with May. 

A: finer or mere bulky appearance of the grasses natural and sown has scarcely appeared 
in any. season, and the present warm and showery weather will still increase the bulk. In 
our country, hayset will commence with June. What is to be done with the stock of old 
hay, is yet a mystery; much of the ordinary sort however,. has lately been sold for litter, 
as more casily obtained than straw, which is as scarce as hay is superabundant. It is said 
that grass lands in Scotland let readily at the old rents, with occasionally some advanced, 
As to live-stock, the fall of Jambs, notwithstanding certain drawbacks, has been eminently 
successful, and they who possess the means, or the power of earning the means, need be un- 
der no apprehension of a want of either lamb or mutton. What a national disgrace it is that 
such numbers both able and willing tolabour must inevitably be (shall we say ?) defrauded 
of their fair share of this common good! Hence the horrible dissolution of morals, venge- 
ance, destruction, incendiarism, by which we have been so long and constantly appalled! 
Store stock of all kinds have perhaps advanced from ten to fifteen per cent. at the great 
fairs, excepting those where the numbers have too far exceeded the demand; and as this 
has occurred somewhat frequently, it manifests the great extent of stock in the country. The 
graziers and feeders, sore and apprehensive from their ill success during the last year, pur- 
chase with trembling caution and little hope, and too many must do so on credit. Of 
horses, all we have to add is ditto long since and often repeated—the ordinary kinds, when 
they can be sold, persuade un ordinary price; the superior, all that can be demanded for 
them. Our Scottish farming brethren, in mockery of the distress of the times, haye yet the 
spirit to part with, from thirty to forty and fifty pounds each, in exchange for good draught 
horses. The hops have had a visit from the fly during the intervals of north-eastern tem- 
perature, but are nevertheless strong and luxuriant in bine, and thus far of good promise. 
Little variation or no advance in price. It is the general opinion that there need be no 
apprehensions of the coming crop of apples equalling the superabundance of the last, from 
the damage received by the trees during the unfavourable months of the past summer ; 
other fruits are of the highest promise, yet much destruction must have been made of the 
blossoms by the late storms of wind. 

For novelties, his Grace the Primate has, with equal policy and patriotism, moved for the 
“¢ Composition of Tithes :”’ the times are not yet ripe for their abolition! A new species of 
cattle food is under late recommendation—the symphytum asperrimum, or prickly comfrey, 
for which we refer to the Farmer’s Journal, May 17.—The produce is immensely bulky, 
and cattle must be accustomed to it, before they will take it readily; always the case in 
our country, so fruitful in natural grasses and the superior kinds of the artificial. More- 
over, where the quantity superabounds, the quality seldom or never holds way with it. Mr. 
Lawrence, after the example of the late Mr. Young, took great pains to introduce the cul- 
ture of Millelot, so extensively used on the Continent, but without success ; our animals 
indeed, horses particularly, will eat it, but they have the good taste to prefer superior green 
food. . Our brother scribes of Scotland continue decidedly vermincous, top-full of the fly- 
fancy, and from the Carse of Gowrie, as usual, smartly severe upon us corruptionists. 
Nevertheless and however, corruption ever precedes the generation of the aphis, and no cor- 
ruption of blight, no uphides. Where the devil then are they in genial seasons, when those 
beautiful insects are neither seen, felt, heard, nor understood ? But as our brethren seem 
so solicitous to obtain a new understanding of this winged subject, they doubtless further 
meditate a war of extermination against the flies, on the success of which we congratulate 
them in prospectu. From Chichester we learn that the buyers and sellers of corn have 
gone to loggerheads, on that most important subject the imperial measure. Surely the 
most rational and easy mode of settling the difference would be in the difference of price. 
Equally sure is the legislative absurdity of not making the rule equally imperative as im- 
perial. The reader is requested to correct a press error in the last Report—marygold should 
be read mangold or beet. 


Smith ficld.—Beef, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 24.— Mutton, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d.—Veal, 4s. 2d. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d.—Lamb, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 9d.— Raw Fat, 2s. 1d. 


Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 42s. to 80s.; foreign, 53s to 90s.—Barley, 24s. to 40s.— 
Oats, 19s. to 32s.—London fine 4-Ib. loaf, 103d.—Hay, 40s. to 100s. per load —Clover, 
ditto, 60s. to 105s.—Straw, 46s. to 55s. 


Coals in the Pool, 27s. to 35s. 6d. per chaldron. 
Middlesex, May 24. 
MLM. New Series.—Vol. UX. No. 54. 4 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





Suear.—The demand for sugar was general and extensive; the estimated sales of West 
India Muscovadoes were 3,300 hogsheads and tierces. Purchases of Mauritius exceeded 
24,000 bags, all sold at full market prices. At the close of the market this afternoon, the 
estimated, of West India, were 900 hogsheads and tierces. A supply of refined continues 
inadequate to the demand : orders for crushed cold, not to be executed; there being none in 
the market. Shipping goods are nearly as scarce. Scarcely any advance of price were ob- 
tained. Lumps went off freely, fine double-refined bounty are much sought after. Grocery 
goods in steady request, full prices obtained ; molasses are lower.—Fereign Sugars.—The 
yellow sold (fine) at 27s., low down to 24s., the fine white all taken in 42s. at 42s. Gd. 
low yellow. Havannah, by private contract, 24s. White Pernams, at former rates at 
public sale. 754 boxes, Havannah sugar: nearly the whole were yellow descriptions ; a 
considerable proportion sold, 21s. for low yellow up to 25s. 6d. for the fine old soft white 
Havannah sold at 36s. 6d. and ordered to good brown, 17s. to 21s. 6d. The Bengal sugars, 
at the India House, sold 1s. above last sale prices. At public sales last week were brought 
forward 24,000 bags of Mauritius, the whole sold at full market prices. Six hundred and 
nine pacts, East India: the white sold at full market rates; strong lots rather higher. 
Siam sugar steadily at market prices. 


Corree.—The Coffee market was dull last week ; prices a shade lower. A proportion 
of Demerara and Berbice were taken. Jamaica at nearly the same decline: fine middling 
70s. to 75s ; good middling 63s. to 66s. Cherilon and Sumatra 3ls.; good old St. Do- 
mingo at 32s.; the Ceylon sold at 32s. ; Mocha sold lower; Demerara and Jamaica sold 
freely at higher prices. 


Rum, Branny, Hottanps.—There are no sales of rum worth reporting, they are 
confined to small of fine Jamaica. In brandy and Geneva there are no purchases. 


Hemp, Fiax, Tattow.—The tallow-market is more firm, on account of an advance 
at Petersburgh. In Hemp and Flax there is no alteration worth reporting. The letters 
from St. Petersburgh are dated the 30th ult. Exchange 10d. 13.32. Tallow 95 rubles. 
Bought 1500 casks. London Tallow 34s. 6d. at 34s. Qd., ditto for arrival 36s. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.—Antwerp, 
12. 7.—Hamburgh, 14. 1.—Paris, 0.—Bordeaux, 26. 0.—Frankfort, 10.—Peters- 
burgh, 10.—Vienna, 10. 15.—Madrid, 36.—Cadiz, 36 0}.—Bilboa, 36. 04.— Barcelona, 
35. 03.—Seville, 35. 04.—Gibraltar, 47. 0}.—Leghorn, 47. 04.—Genoa, 25. 90.— Venice, 
47. 05.—Malta, 48. 05.— Naples, 39. 03.—Palermo, 1183.— Lisbon, 44.—Oporto, 43. 03. 
—Rio Janeiro, 21. 0}.—Bahia, 27}.—Dublin, 1. 0}.—Cork, 1. 04. 


Bullion per Oz,—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. Os. Od.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 94.—New Doubloons, £0. 4s. 93d.—New Dollars, £0. Os. Od.—Silver in Bars 
(standard), £0. Os. Od. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wotre, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Cana (} sh.), 2911.— 
Coventry, 860/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 99/.—Grand Junction, 295/.—Kennet and Avon, 
28/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 465/.—Oxford, 640/.—Regent’s, 23/.—Trent and Mersey 
(3 sh.), 780/—Warwick and Birmingham, 270/.—London Docks (Stock), 803/.— West 
India (Stock), 193/.—East London Watrer-Works, 123/.—Grand Junction, 04— 
West Middlesex, 80/—Alliance British and Foreign INsuRANCE, 101—Globe, 0/. 
—Guardian, 263/.—Hope Life, 64/.—Imperial Fire, 120..—Gas-Licut Westminster 
chartered Company, 584/.—City, 190/.—British, 0/.—Leeds, 195/. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from April 22d to May 22d, 1830, in the London Gazette. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


L. Pecqueur, Paddington-street, upholsterer 

E. Knibb, Liverpool, draper 

J. Hayes, C. F. Hayes, and C. M‘Cullum, Albury 
Mills, Surrey, paper manufacturers 

M. and W. Wainwright, Leeds, warehousemen 

J. Crompton, Rusheroft, fustian manufacturer 

T. Moor, Leadenhall-street, woollen-draper 


W. Clark, Leadenhall-street, woollen-draper 

W. Cole and R. K. Vorley, Suffolk-lane, hop- 
merchants 

J. Whitelock, Stranton New Mill, Durham, miller 

J. Tarver, Wolverton, carpenter 

M. George, Margate, draper 

A. D. Swinton, Salisbury-square, medicine vender 

J. Stevenson, Stafford, dealer 








BANKRUPTCIES. 
[This Month 151.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in parentheses. 


Archer, W. Pimlico, and Perey-street, boarding- 
house-keeper. (Goren and Co, Orchard-street 
Appleyard, J. Telford, miller. (Norris and Co. 
John-street; Barker, Horncastle 

Armstrong, T. Boroughbridge, corn-merchant. 
(Blakelock and Co. Serjeant’s-inn ; Richardson, 
Knaresborough 

Austin, J. Shoreditch, grocer. (Jones, Size-lane 

Ainsley, T. Doncaster, cornfactor. (Perkins and 
Co. Gray’s-inn; Clarke aud Co. Barnsley 

Arkinstall, J. Birmingham, tea-dealer. (Tooke and 
Co. Becdford-row ; Capper, Birmingham 

Bennett, J. Newtown, coal-dealer. (Bigg, South- 
ampton-buildings ; Marsh, Llanidloes 

Brownrigg, J. Keswick, woollen-manufacturer. 
(Addison, Gray’s-inn; Lightfoot, Keswick 

Brooks, J. Spa-fields, Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds, builder 
and bill-broker. (Thornbury, Chancery-lane 

Bishop, W. Lambeth, victualler. (Whitehouse, 
Castle-street, Holborn 

Burleigh, W. Toppesfield, tailor. (Preston and Co. 
St. Mildred’s-court 

Bi. -~ks,G. E. Old Bond-stveet, auctioncer. (Raphael, 

‘roy-square 

Bar.ager, S. N. St. John-street, 
Umney, Chaneery-lane 

Bas. es, T. R. Chancery-lane, vietualler. (Williams 
and Co. Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Bertles, P. jun. Rochdale, inn-keeper. (Milne and 
Co. Temple; Walker and Co. Manchester 

Benison, 8. Stockport, ironmonger. (Tyler, Tem- 
ple; Hunt and Co. Stockport 

Bell, C. Billiter-street, wine-merchant. 
Ely-place 

Barber, R. Walsall, winc-merchant. 
Co. Gray’s-inn; Jesson, Walsall 

Barker, J. Tooley-street, bacon-factor. 
and Co. New-inn 

Brackenbury, J. Tetford, shoemakcr. 
Co. Bedford-row ; Barker, Horneastle 

Brown, G. East India-chambers, scrivener. (Norton, 
New-street 

Ball, R. J. Camberwell New-road, schoolmaster. 
(Carter and Co. Royai Exchange 

Barret, W. H. H. Rugby, wine-merchant. (Starling, 
Leicester-square 

Bond, S. jun. Honiton, coach-inaker. (Rhodes and 
Co. Chancery-lane ; Flood and Co. Honiton 

Brotherston, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Blackstock 
and Co. Temple ; Pritt and Co. Liverpool 

Bulley, R. sen. Maldon, tailor. (Parker, Gray’s-inn 

Back, R. Mitchell-street, backmaker, (Ewingten, 
Finsbury-square 

Belton, W. Skinner-street, victualler. 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Brough, J. King’s-street, victualler. 
Bow Churchyard 

Binns, W. Staly Bridge, cotton-spinner. (Clarke 
and Co. Lineoln’s-inn; Higginbottom, Ashton- 
under-Lyne 

Cadby, 8. Water-lane and Leicester-square, general 
agentand tailor. (Capes, Gray’s-inn 

Cartwright, W. Oxford-street, horse-deaier. (Mills, 
Hatton-garden 

Clarke, W. Leadenhall-street, woollen-draper. (Clut- 
ton and Co. Temple 

Charles, R. and G. Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 
(Chester, Staple-inn; Ripley, Liverpool 


tavern-keeper. 


(Miller, 
(Austen and 
(Smithson 


(Norris and 


(Duncan, 


(Bell and Co. 
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Clarke, W. and Jj. Moore, Leadenhall-street, wool- 
len-drapers. (Wilde and Co. College-hill 
Cooper, W. Stoke-upon-Trent, inn-keeper. 
(Heming and Co. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Dent and 
Co. Stone : 
Crooks, R. Cornhill, 
Sambrook-court 
Chervet, J. Hackney-road, coal-merchant. 
and Co. Orchard-street ’ 
Cherry, E. Aldermanbury, livery-stable-keeper. 
(Watson and Co. Falcon-square 
Croucher, J. Change-alley, chronometer-maker. 
(Clutton and Co. Southwark 
Chambers, W. and W. Richardson, _Milk-street, 
merchants. (Norton and Co. Gray’s-inn 5 
Campbell, A.G. Fulham, apothecary. (Drawbridge, 
Arundel-street 
Dempster, J. Mitcham, schoolmaster. (Walton and 
Co. Warnford-court 
Doyle, H. Barbican, victualler. 
St. Mildred’s-court ; 
Davis, N. St. Mary-Axe, wine-merchant. 
and Co. Bury-street = : 
Davies, D. Maesyeummer, grocer, (Smith and Co. 
Red Lion-square; Franklyn, Bristol 
Donnison, J. Liverpool, ame (Lowes, Temple; 
igh ¢ Co. Liverpoo 
pack West Colom’. neat (Coode, Guil- 
ford-street ; Collins, St. Colom 
Dalton’ tT. Carlisle. cattle-dealer. (Mounsey and 
Co. Staple-inn; Dixon, Calthwaite 
Davison, T. Birkenshaw, victualler. 
De “hag ster, stationer. (Adlington and 
Co. Bedford-row; Law and Co. Manchester ; 
Fawscett, J. York, builder. (Capes, Gray s-inn; 
Brook and Co. ¥ ork : , 
Ford, W. Liverpool, —— ( — and Co. 
Bedford-row ; Whillers, Liverpoo : 
Fairbridge, A. South ae tee eabinet-maker. 
Hill and Co. Welbeck-stree 2 é 
vast, J. Strand, tailor, (Hutchinson and Co. 
Crown-court 
Guinent dle s. Birmingham ,iron-merchant. (Holme 
and Co. New-inn; Parker, Birmingham 
ace. WW Chididenten. corn-dealer. (Whiteley, 
Tokenhouse-yard ; 
Ginger, J. Bayswater, builder. 
Marylebone ' 
Gregson, J. 'T. Liverpool, victualler. 
and Co. Temple; Booth, Liverpool Le 
Giles, J. Leeds, stuff-merchant. (Battye and Co. 
Chancery-lane; Lee, Leeds 
Gagan, G. R. Commercial-road, builder. 
and Co. Lothbury 5 
Gittins, E. Exeall Park, Salop, farmer. (Clarke 
and Co. Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Williams, Shrews- 
bury 
Hone, R. Wi nate t 
Crosby, Bucklersbury ’ 
Hay ~4 i ; Melcombe Regis, carpenter. (Bridges 
and Co. Red Lion-square; Arden, Weymouth 
Hawthorn, T. Hanley, victualler. (W alford, Graf- 
ton-street; Harding, Burslem 
Hyde, E. Manchester, — 
Temple; nl, Manchester ‘ 
Hartw ‘ het 5 “Che aeieae. woollen-draper. (King, 
Lineoin’s-inn-fields; Packwood, Chelt«nham 
Harrison, J. Bury, Lancashire, hardwareman. ( Ap- 
pleby and Co. Gray’s-inn; Woodcock, Bury | 
Humberstone, J. Pentonville, cheesemonger. (Lewis, 
ernard-street : 
Mo among J. and T. Busher, Spitalfields, silk-manu- 
facturers. (Hudson, King-street, ¢ heapside 
Hardy, J. Sproughton, cattle-salesman. (Price and 
Co. St. John-square 


tailor. (Pasmore and Co. 


(Goren 


(Parton and Co. 


(Yates 


(Birkett and 


¢Carlon, High-st. 


(Blackstock 


(Willey 


boarding-school-keeper. 


(Hurd and Co. 
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Haslewood, G. D. Oldbury, apothecary. (Stanley, 
Gray’s-inn; Cooper, Shrewsbury 

Hawkins, J. Camberwell Newroad, builder. (Drew, 
Bermondsey-street 

Hollings, J. Leeds, victualler. (Strangeways and 
Co, Barnard’s-inn ; Robinson, Leeds 

Jones, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, Staple- 
inn; Finlow, Liverpool 

James, S, Everett-street, grocer. (Carlon, High-st. 
Marylebone 

Johnston, R. New-street-square, brass-founder. 
(Potts and Son, Serjeant’s-inn 

James, S. Carlisle, mercer. (Addison, Gray’s-inn ; 
Wannop, Carlisle 

Isaacs, W. H. Charles-street, Soho, bookseller. 
(Birkett and Co. Cloak-lane 

Lineam, S. Bristol, mason. (Bridges and Co. Red 
Lion-square: Hare and Co. Bristol 

Lawes, T’. Basinghall-street, coach-proprietor. (G. 
Smith, Basingha}l-street 

Lawater, L. I. Camomile-street, merchant. (Heath- 
cote, Coleman-street 

Langdon, J. New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, up- 
holder. (Hensman, Walbrook 

Lees, J, jun. Nottingham, joiner. (Knowles, New- 
inp; Hurst, Nottingham 

Lowes, W. Bishop’s Sturtford, cattle-salesman. 
(Ford, Pall Mall 

Lewis, W. Bath, silk-mercer. (Fisher, Castle-st. 

Meredith, J. Prescot, ign-keeper. (Chester, Staple- 
inn; Rowson, Prescot 

Mason, T. Hereford, shoe-maker. (W. a’Beckett, 
Golden-square; Mathews, Gloucester 

Moore, J. Leadenhall-street, woollen-draper. (Clut- 
ton and Co. Temple 

Marshall, W. Huddersfield, shear-manufacturer. 
(Battye and Co. Chancery-lane; Allison, Hud- 
dersfield 

Mayne, J.and F. A. Wilson, Picket-street, printers. 
(Yallop, Basinghall-street 

Martindale, R. Philpot-lane, broker. (Swain and 
Co. Frederick-place 

Miller, J. Wood-street, warehouseman. (Jones, 
Cornhill 

Margetts, T. Kilsby, cattle-dealer. (Austen and 
Co. Gray’s-inn; Burton, Daventry 

Millar, J. Manchester, agent. (Hurd and Co. 
Temple; Hitchcock, Manchester 

Myers, J. Leeds, malster. (Strangeways and Co. 
Barnard’s-inn; Robinson, Leeds 

M‘Kenzie, W. Boshiers’-court, Oxford-street, tea- 
dealer. (Amory and Co. Throgmorton-street. 

Newark, W. jun. Coventry, gunmaker. (Hall, St. 
James’s-street; Marriott, Coventry 

Nightingale, R. Octave-hill, Stafford, victualler. 
(Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place; Foster, Wol- 
verhampton les 

Nangle, W. Liverpool, seal-engraver. (Williamson, 
Liverpool 

Oakes, W. Carnarvon, grocer. (Adlington and Co. 
Bedford-row ; Frodsham, Liverpool 

ay J. City-road, builder. (Rosher, Furnival’s- 


Power, C. Old City-chambers,anderwriter. (Kelly, 
New-inn 

Phillips, S. Abergavenny, dealer. (Battye and Co. 
Chancery-lane ; Warborough and Co. Bristol 

Pitts, R. T. Aylsham, grocer. (Austin, Gray’s-inn ; 
Barnard, Norwich 

Parker, J. Lane-end, Stafford, farrier. (Barber, 
Fetter-lane; Young, Lane-end 

Porter, J. Manchester, publican. (Makinson and 
Co. ‘Temple; Markinson, Manchester 

Peak, J. B. Keele, miller. (Smith, Lincoln’s-inn; 
Dent, Hanley 

Parry,W. and Co.Berry, Oxford-street, upholsterers. 
(Tribe, Clifford’s-inn 

Phillips, A. City-road. watch-manufacturer. (Yates 
and Co. St. Mary Axe 

Perkins, Rev. S. W. Stockton, clerk, broker. (Bur- 
foot, Temple; Heydon and Co. Warwick 


Potter, W, and J. Lamb, Southwark, horse-dealers. 
(Hull, Charles-street 

Parrott, H. Kennington, coal-merchant. (Tilson 
and Son, Coleman-street 

Penning, J. Holles-street, cabinet-maker. (Side- 
botham, Hatton-garden 

Perry, W. Witham, coach-maker. (Bromleys, 
Gray’s-inn 

Prince, W. Liverpool, tailor. (Blackstock and Co. 
Temple; Murrow , Liverpool 

Rowland, T. Bath, victualler. (Makinson and Co. 
Temple; Hellings, Bath 

Reynolds, J. Mile End, carpenter. (Bowden and 
Co. Aldermanbury 

Rollason, H. Birmingham, gilt-toy-maker. (Holme 
and Co. New-inn; Bartleet, Birmingham 

Rider, D. Leeds, and J. Armitage, Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth-merchants. (Dawson and Co. New 
Boswell-court; Scott and Co. Leeds 

Rose, J. T. Witney, grocer. (Umney, Chancery- 
lane; Lee, Witney 

Slade, J. Sherborne, maltster. (Warry, New-inn; 
Fooks, Sherborne 

Seagood, J. J. Bread-street, table-linen-manufac- 
turer. (Spencer, St. Mildred’s-court 

Southon, D, Shalford, corn-dealer. (Ayrton, Step- 
ney 

Standing, T. Gargrave, inn-keeper. (Beverley, 
Temple; Hartley and Co. Settle 

Scott, J. Shoreditch, stationer. (Harrison, Wal- 
brook 

Smale, T. and R. W. Aldgate, butchers. (Horsley, 
Berner-street, Commercial-road 

Sutton, T. J. Scarborough, master-mariner. (Nind 
and Co. Throgmorton-street 

Spear, J. Kepple-mews, job-smith. (Smith, Fur- 
nival’s-inn 

Sheppard, C. Chelsea, grocer. (Addison, Gray’s-inn 

Skyring, T. Primrose-street, carpenter. (Bennet, 
Copthall-buildings 

Stevens, M. Richmond, painter. (Hume and Co, 
Great James-street 

Snowden, W.F. Oxford-street, agricultural-imple- 
ment-miker. (Hamilton and Co. Berwick-st. 

Sykes, L. George-street, merchant. (Spurr, Warn- 
ford-court 

Spanton, J. York, bookseller. (Williamson, Gray’s- 
inn; Blanchard and Co. York 

Stieger, C. Spitalfields, sugar-refiner. (Williams 
and Co. Walbrook 

Templeman, J. West Coker, sailcloth-manufac- 
turer. (Holme and Co. New-inn; Murly, Crew- 
kerne 

Tregenna, H. East Looe, draper. (Brooking and 
Co. Lombard-street; Elwortby, Devonport 

Thomas, J. Birmingham, grocer. (Byrne, Lincoln’s- 
inn; Mole and Son, Birmingham 

Turner, R. Manchester, wine-merchant. (Michael, 
Red Lion-square ; Booth and Co. Manchester 

Tutt, J. Rye, cabinet-maker. (Bolton, Austin-friars 

Wathen, H. Gloucester, shoe-maker. (W. a’ Beckett, 
Golden-square ; Mathews, Gloucester 

Williams, J. Glyndwrdwy, grocer. (Edye and Co. 
Clement’s-inn ; Edwards, Oswestry 

Walker, ‘I. Manchester, inn-keeper. (Adlington 
and Co. Bedford-row ; Boardman, Bolton 

Wayte, J. Neweastle-under-Lyne, brazier. (Walford, 
Grafton-street; Harding, Burslem 

Wrighton, J. near Henley-in-Arden, paper-maker. 
(Kitchen and Son, Warwick and Barford 

Wananeen, J. Dudley, vice-maker. (Barber, Fetter- 
ane 

Wills, W. Coventry, grocer. (Byrne, Lincoln’s-inn ; 
Carter and Co. Coventry 

Whitehead, E. Salford, publican. (Adlington and 
Co. Bedford-row ; Morris, Manchester 

Were, J. E. Bedminster, tanner. (Stephens, Bed- 
ford-row 

Williams, W. Drury-court, victualler. (Whiteley, 
Tokenhouse-yard 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 





Rev. Dr. H. Hawes to the prebend of Grimston 
and Yatminster.--Rev. H. Moule to the Vicarage of 
Box, Wilts.---Rev. R. Sherson to the Reetory of 
Yaverland, Isle of Wight.---Rev. C. Holloway to the 
Rectory of Stanford Dingley,’Berks.—Rev. C, 
Westeneys to the Rectory of Babworth, Notts.-- 
Rev. J. Atkinson to be Chaplain to Lord Mex- 
borough.---Rev. C. Hawkins to the Residentiary- 
ship in York Cathedral.--Rev. J. Wilson to the 
Chancellorship of Leighlin.---Rev. A. Irvine to the 
Vicarage of St. Margaret’s, Leicester.---Rev. W. 
Cooper to a Chaplainship in ordinary to the 
King.---Rev. J. W. Water to be Chaplain to the em- 
bassy at Copenhagen.-—Rev. C. Oakes to the Rec- 
tory of Kemberton, with the Vicarage of Sutton 
Maddock annexed, Salop.---Rev. H. Roberson to 
the prebendal stall of Apesthorpe, York.---Rev. J. 
E. Lance to the Rectory of Buckland St. Mary, 
Somerset.---Rev. J. Eddy to the Rectory of Frig- 
gleston St. Peter, with Bernerton annexed.---Rev. 
F. T. Bryans to be perpetual Curate of Farndon, 
Cheshire.---Rev- J. N. Shipton to the Rectory of 
Hinton Blewitt, Somerset.—Rev. E. Warneford .o 
the Vicarage of Ashburnham and Penshurst, 
Sussex.--- Rev. W. T. Eyer to the Vicarage of Pad- 
bury, Bucks.---Rev. R. Durnford to the Vicarage of 
Goodworth Clatford.--Rev. D. Wilson to the 
Rectory of Over Wooton, Oxford.---Rev. W. Har- 
bur to be perpetual Curate of St. Mary Key, 
Ipswich.—Rev. N. Stonehouse to the Rectory of 
Eaton Bishop, Hereford.—Rev. T. W. Whittaker 
to the Rectory of Stanton by Bridge and Swark- 
stone, Derby.—Rev. H. B. Crewe to the Rectory of 


Breadsall, Derby.—Rev. T. Haworth to the per- 
petual Curacy of Idle, near Bradford, York.— 
Rev. C. D. M. Drake to the Rectory of Dalham, 
Suffolk.—Rev. H. H. Morgan to the Chancellorship 
of Hereford Cathedral.---Rev. H. C. Morgan to the 
Vicarage of Goodrich, Hereford.---Rev. E. Money 
to the Prebend of Gorwell and Overbury, in Here- 
ford Cathedral.-—-Rev. W. H. Smith to the Rectory 
of Hinderwell, York.—Rev. M. Ashworth to the 
Curacy of Farneworth, Lancashire.---Rev. W. Key 
to be perpetual Curate of Kirkdale.---Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorpe to be chaplain to St. James’s, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight.---Rev. E. Hay to the Vicarage of Brough- 
ton, York.---Rev. A. Browne to be chaplain to 
Merton College, Oxon.---Rev. E. Frowd to the 
Rectory of Upper Clatford, Hants.---Rev. J. T. 
Becher to be Vicar-general of Southwell, Notts.--- 
Rev. J. K. Goldney to be chaplain to H. M.’s 
ship Blonde.---Rev. J. Nelson to the Rectory of 
Dunham Parva, Norfolk.---Rev. H. Heigham to 
the Rectory of Bradfield Combust, Norfolk.---Rev. 
P. Debary to the Rectory of Orwell, Cambridge.--- 
Rev. B. Charlesworth to the Vicarage of Darfield, 
York.---Rev. G. J. A. Drake to be chaplain to 
Baroness De la Zouch.--Rev. W- Helps, jun. to the 
Vicarage of Ratcliffe on Soar, Notts.---Rev. E. B. 
Ramsay to be sole Clergyman of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Edinburgh.---Rev. E. Strangways to the 
consolidated Rectories of Melbury Sampford and 
Melbury Osmond, Dorset.---Rev. P. Stubbs to the 
Vicarage of Well, York.---Rev. R. B. Scholefield to 
the Vicarage of Ganton, York. 








CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


April 29. Leave given in the House of Commons 
to bring in a bill to establish local jurisdictions in 
certain districts in England. Moved by Mr. 
Brougham. 

30. The sum of 587,108/. voted in the House of 
Commons for defraying the expense of ordnance 
extraordinaries ! * 

Annual meeting of governors, &e. of King’s Col- 
lege. Report made, stating that the council had 
entered into contract for executing the shell of the 





* This vote gave rise to warm words on account 
of its extravagance in these ‘* piping times of peace.” 
Mr. Hume said, in alluding to (one of the items) 
the expenses of the Royal Academy at Woolwich 
(artillery), ‘* The fact is that the public is saddled 
with this expense, in order to provide for certain 
favourites of the Master of the Ordnance, who are 
thus receiving a pauper education!” Sir H. Har- 
dinge repelled the charge. Mr. Maberley said the 
country ought not to educate the sons of private gen- 
tlemen! Mr. Hume, ‘‘ I call every Pensioner un- 
der the Crown, however unpleasant it may sound 
to courtly ears, @ pauper, if he gives no value for 
his money; it isa common saying, that if a man is 
fit for nothing else, to put him into the Church or 
the Army!” Sir H. Hardinge: * I treat this lan- 
guage with the contempt it deserves!” Mr. Hume: 
‘*I have borne much, but I will not bear this! 
Thus our Senators go to it ding, dong; but 
«© Where there is abuse,” says Burke, ** there ought 
to be clamour! It is better to have our slumbers 
broken by the fire-bell than to perish in flymes i 
our bed !” 


entire building for 63,812/, and that the college would 
be opened on Oct. 1, 1831. 

May 3. Bill for removing the Hay-market re- 
ccived the royal assent. 

The Zoological Society held therr annual meet- 
ing; their Report stated the receipts of the past 
year to be 16,347/. 12s. arising from subscriptions, 
admission fees of visitors, &c. 200,000 persons had 
visited the gardens last year, and that additional 
ground had been allotted the society from the com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. 

4. Meeting of the Irish members held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, Sir J. Newport in the 
chair, when a series of resolutions were adopted for 
resisting the intended imposition of fresh taxes upon 
Ireland, of corn, spirits, stamps, &c.* 

Lord Mounteashel moved in the House of Lords 
for an inquiry, ‘‘ if any and what abuses existed in 


* One of the resolutions in favour of the Liberty 
of the Press is as follows: ‘* That the increased 
duty on Newspapers and Advertisements, so far 
from adding to the revenue, cannot fail to occasion 
a considerable loss. That in its effect it will be 
fatal to the Irish Press, and will deprive many most 
deserving and industrious persons of the means of 
support—that it will check the progress of know- 
ledge, and will diminish the means by which Public 
Opinion exercises a salutary and efficient control 
over Public Men and Public Measures, closing an 
organ through which the feelings and interests of 
the people of Ircland may be circulated and ex- 
pressed!!!” 





— 



































the Church of England,” which was not even se- 
conded ! * 

5. Bill for enclosing Hampstead Heath thrown 
out of the House of Lords. 

7 The new road in St. James’s Park, leading 
from Storey’s gate to the new entrance in James- 
street, Westminster, opened to the public. 

8. Meeting held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
concerning the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
on the subject of the East India Company's charter, 
when resolutions were entered ito and a petition 
agreed on against renewing their charter. 

10. Anniversary meeting of British and Foreign 
School Society, held at Freemason’s Hall, when it 
appeared by the report that at Malta, Malacca, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and other parts, the news was very 
satisfactory ; Spain, Portugal, and South America 
excepted, where political disquietudes retarded the 
progress of the schools. 

12, Anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society held at Freemasons’ Tavern, when about 
500/. in donations were added to their funds. 

13. Sons of the Clergy Anniversary held at St. 
Paul’s; the total collections there and at the subse- 
quent dinner at Merchant Taylor’s Hall, 2397. 

18. Petition presented to the House of Commons 
from Rochester, on the subject of an early aboli- 
tion of the Tithes.t Same day a motion was made 
relative to the Irish First Fruits; 63 for a commit- 
tee of -inquiry—94 against it. Sir John Newport 
said, in his exordium, as ground for inquiry, ‘ the 
Bishopric of Derry is valued at 250/. per annum, 
while it is notorious that its rea/ value is 20,000/. 
per annum”!!! 





* Though this motion has proved abortive, the 
speech delivered by his lordship elicited many facts 
which are likely to have more effect owt of the 
House than in it!—the abuses in the Ecclesias- 
tical Law—clergymen being law-agents,-—-wart of 
ehurches in Lreland---in 1263 beneiices in Ireland, 
only 880 had their incumbents resident-—advertise- 
ments in the daily papers for buyiug livings for the 
eure of souls---many residents did no duty, and 
others worse than no duty---many followed secular 
employments---many became insolvents and bank- 
rupts, and were in the gazette—indeed, he said, he 
knew an archdeacon that kept foxhounds and 
twenty hunters and hunted regularly with them 
too---he knew another also whose means were not 
so large, but who had still his sporting establish- 
ment, and what was worse, upon Sundays, the 
sporting parson and his friends assembled round 
the Communion Table in the Chureh, and there 
made their sporting arrangements! !!!!!!! &e. &e. 
&e. “ From these various facts,” his lordship said, 
**he knew that there were many worthy Bishops 
upon the Bench, who would give him their assist- 
auce upon this occasion, and he hoped they would 
not disappoint him!!!" However there was not one 
noble lord to be found either spiritual or temporal 
to second the motion. 

+ Mr. Thome on presenting the petition said, 
** the tithes alienated the people from the chureh— 
they were a greater enemy to the church than the 
Jews---the tine had now arrived when it ought to 
be considered what the great part if not the whole 
of the security now given for the payment of the 
Clergy ought not to be dispeused wiih-—the peti- 
tioners stated this opinion, and added there was no 
authority in Scripture, so far at least as they could 
discover, for having enormously paid archbishops 
and bishops, while the people at large were sulfer- 
ing all the miseries of poverty, privation and 
want.” Out of 11,000 clergy, not more than 6.000 
did their duty in person ; all sinecwres of the church 
ought to be abolished, as well as civil and military 
sinecures.” Mr. Baring said, ‘although | have 
heen wrong relative to the Bishop of London’s reve- 
nue, yet no contradiction has been given to what | 
have said of the see of Winchester, and I believe 
that that produced 90,0007. the first year of the 
present Bishop's taking it”!!! 





726 Chronology. 
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13. Sir James Mackintosh presented a petition 
from Edinburgh to the House of Commons for 
abolition of death in cases of forgery.* 

14. Motion made’ in the House of Commons 
**for an account of all salaries, profits, pay, fees 
and emoluments, whether civil or military, from 
Jan. 5, 1829, to Jan. 5, 1830, enjoyed by each of the 
members of the King’s Privy Council, specifying 
with each name the total amount received by each 
individual, and distinguishing the various services 
from which the same is derived.” Negatived by 
231 against 147. t 

17. On the second reading of the bill in the House 
of Commons for emancipating the Jews, 165 votes 
were for, and 228 against it. ¢ 

18. Motion in the House of Commons for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the distressed state of the 
West India Colonies put off, on the pledge of the 
Secretary of State, that government would investi- 
gate the matter so as to be able to bring forward the 
motion on the first week of the next Session of 
Parliament. 

24. Message from His Majesty to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, stating that owing to the ill- 
ness under which His Majesty labours, it is ineon- 
venient and painful for him to sign with his own 
hand instruments requiring the sign manual; he 
recommends Parliament to adopt measures for 
giving effect to such documents during his indis- 
position, 





* It was signed by about 700 persons of respecta- 
bility, being all either bankers, merchants, magis- 
trates, private gentlemen, or members of the Uni- 
versities and learned professions. A great number 
of petitions have also been presented to the House 
from various towns on the same subject. 

+ Sir James Graham, who made the motion, had 
said (a few days preceding, May 10), “ that the time 
was now come when the House ought to fly at 
higher game---at those birds of prey which are 
floating in the upper regions of the air”---this even- 
ing, May 14, he mentioned that there were 169 privy 
councillors, exclusive of the Royal Family; of 
these there were 113 in receipt of public monies 
annually amounting to 660,164/.; of this sum 86,103/. 
were for actual sinecures ; 442,000/. for what was 
termed active service, and 121,650/. for pensions--- 
69 of these privy councillors were members, or 
ministers, of that and the other house receiving 
public money, of whom 47 were peers, who received 
378,840/. a year, or 8,069/,each; and 22 were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons receiving 90,849/., 
or 4,130/.a year each ! ! !” 

t Mr. Brougham said he did not wish to put this 
measure upon the footing of State necessity, nor of 
sound policy : he put it on the other, but not lower 
grounds ; for he put it, as a case of justice, to an 
assembly of just men. Hebegged the house to con- 
sider, seriously, that men were not excluded from 
that house because they might be Quakers or Jews, 
heathens, infidels, or blasphemers, but because 
they happened to be devoid of that quintessence of 
Heathenry---Hypocrisy /---Let the Jew but come 
here and pledge himself to the contents of that oath 
by which he is excluded, and he wi!l be at once re- 
ceived with open arms by that Chorus of Christians 
whom he had that night heard cheer, and roar, and 
howl, forth their applause of the most anti-christian 
doctrines and feelings, that had ever been uttered 
ina civilized country!!! Did the gentlemen on 
the other side ever hear of Mr. Gribbon’s having sat 
in that house—how, at a time that he was notori- 
ously an opponent of Christianity, he came up to 
that table and took the entire array of oaths—of 
abjuration and against transubstantiation, &e. with 
all the gravity of a Christian? And yet he held, at 
that very time, the office of a Lord of Trade, and 
received its salary just as orthodozly as the staunch- 
est Churchman! He did not, to be sure, exercise 
much authority in the house, for Gibbon’s pagan- 
ism was a little too evident, and a consciousness of 
its having been so, hindered hun from exereisin 
that influence which his talents and learning woulc 
have entitled him to. He never spokehe had a 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Brighton, Sir R. H. C. Ryeroft, baronet, to 
Charlotte Anne Josephina, eldest daughter of W. 
Tennant, esq., and niece to Lord Yarborough.--- 
Capt. E. A. Perceval, (15th Hussars), youngest son 
of the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, to Beatrice, 
fourth daughter of Sir J. Trevellyan, bart.---Hon. 
T. Americus Erskine, eldest son of Lord Erskine, 
to Louisa, relict of T. Legh, esq—--Henry Petre, 
esq., son of Hon. G. Petre, to Adela, daughter of 
H. Howard, esq., of Corby Castle,--H. Kemble, 
esq-, Camberwell, to Rachael Dobree, second daugh- 
ter of P. Melvill, esq., late Lieut.-Governor of Pen- 
dennis Castle.----Sir E. Blackett, bart., to Miss 
Monck, daughter of Sir C. Monck, bart.---H. Ar- 
buthnot, esq., son of Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, to 
Lady Charlotte Rachael Scott, daughter of the Earl 
of Clonmell.---At Brighton, E. Wilmot, esq., to 
Lady Janet Jean Erskine, daughter of the late Earl 
of Mar.---Rev. W. Somerville, brother to Lord 
Somerville, fo Charlotte, seventh daughter of Rev. 
W. Bagot.---At Petworth, R. Haslar, esq., to Miss 
Julia Wyndham, niece to Lord Egremont.---At 
Charlton House, Rev. A. Drummond, to Marga- 
retta Maria, sister to Sir T. M. Wilson, bart.--At 
the Duke of Beaufort’s, Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
to Lady Susan Somerset, fourth daughter of the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

DEATHS. 

In Pall Mall, Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, bart., 
M.P., 72.---Viscount Lifford, grandson of a former 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland.---In Grosvenor Square, 
Lord Grey, only son of the Earl and Countess of 
Wilton.---At Marlow, Vice-Admiral Sir J. N. Mor- 
ris, K.C.B.—At Teignmouth, Capt. P. Tait, R.N., 
97.---Lady Charlotte Micklethwaite.-Sir W. Parker, 
bart., Melford Hall.—In Grosvenor Square, the 
Marchioness of Bath.--At Cartlett, near Haverford 
West, Miss Ann Griffiths, of Solva, Pembrokeshire. 
-~At Drayton Park, Sir Robert Peel, bart., 80.---At 
Guffond, Hon. Elizabeth Rowley.---At Newcastle, 
Miss Dorothy Collingwood, sister of the late Admiral 
Lord Collingwood-——-In Craven-buildings, Drury- 
lane, John Ripkey, 108; he served in the war be- 
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tween the French and English in America, under 
General Wolfe in 1159; he subsequently distin- 
guished himself in the American war, at Bunker’s 
hill, at which time he was in the 13th reg.; he quit- 
ted the army in 1791, from which time he received 
his majesty’s bounty as an out-pensioner at Chelsea 
Hospital, having 16 sabre wounds on his head.-— 
Admiral Isaae Prescott, 93.---Lady Peake, relict of 
Sir Henry Peake, many years surveyor of the Navy. 
--T. Collins, esq., (95,) of Berner Street.---In 
Hampton-Court Palace, Lady Lavington.---At Over- 
bury, Penelope, widow of James Martin, esq., for- 
merly M.P. for Tewkesbury during 32 years, deno- 
minated ‘the Starling,” for continually echoing 
** coalition, coalition, cursed coalition !” alluding to 
Lord North’s and Charles Fox’s apostacy and ex- 
ploits in that way.--At Brixton, Isle of Wight, 75, 
Rev. N. Digby.---At Southampton, Miss Stuart, 
sister of Sir James Stuart, bart. 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Berne, Sir J. Boswell, bart., to Jesse Jane, 
eldest daughter of Sir J. M. Cunningham, bart.--- 
At Berne, at the English Minister’s, Edward Ro- 
milly, esq., third son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, 
to Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Marcet. 





DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Rome, Marchioness of Northampton.—--At 
Harquegnies, near Ath, in !lainault, Peter Van der 
Com, a farmer, nearly 121 years old, being born 
June 29, 1709; he retained his mental and bodily 
powers to the last.---In France, the Marquis Maxi- 
milian de I’ Aubespine, a descendant from the cele- 
brated Sully, minister of Henry IV. ---At Bom- 
bay, Sir W. Seymour, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature.—-At the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lady Bradford, wife of General Sir T. 
Bradford.---Ac Brussels, Lord Elibank. His Lord- 
ship was son of Alexander, the 7th Lord, by Marv 
Clara de Montelieu, daughter of the Hon. Colonel 
Montelieu.---At Paris, Mr. F. A. Winsor, 68, the 
originator of the practical and useful application of 
gas lights.---At Chesne, near Geneva, Catherine, 
the lady of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, 





aaa 


PATENTS. 


—_— 


To John M’Innes, of Auchenreoch, and of Wood- 
burn, in Scotland, esq., for the manufacture or pre- 
paration of certain substances which he denominates 
the British Tapioca, and the cakes and flour to be 
made from the same. 24th April, sir months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Billiter Square, London, 
commander in the royal navy, for certain improve- 
ments in making or manufacturing bolts and chains. 
24th April, six months. 

To Joseph Cochaux, of Fenchurch Street, Lon- 
don, merchant, for an invention of an apparatus 
calculated to prevent or render less frequent the 
explosion of boilers in generating steam. 24th April, 
six months. 


To Paul Descroizilles, of Fenchurch-street, 
London, Chemist, for certain improvements in 
apparatus for economizing fuel, in heating water 
and air applicable to various purposes, 24th April, 
six months. 

To Thomas Cook, of Blackheath Road, Kent, 
lieutenant in the royal navy, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction and fitting up of boats of 
various descriptions. 24th April, two months. 

To James Perry, of Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
bookseller and stationer, fur an improvement or 
improvements in 0 on pens. 24th April, six months, 

To John Wilks, of Blue Anchor, Bermondsey. 
Surry, engineer, millwright, and machinist, for an 








weight, ‘‘a dead weight,” upon him! He was 
afraid he should hear “ Spoke! Spoke! Infidel! 
Infidel!” breaking on him from every side of the 
house. Did hon. gent. ever hear of Henry St. John, 
Lord Viscount Bolingbroke? He too was a noted 
infidel—he had attacked Christianity by his writ- 
ings, but in that house had abjured, with all the 
zeal of true faith, the requisite dogmas! Yet he 

been one of the most powerful orators and in- 
fluential ministers that had ever sat in that house. 
No man ever cxerted a greater power over Parlia- 
ment, and he was as great a Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs even as his suceessor, Lord Aberdeen ; al- 
though he was not so good a.christian by 10,000 
degrees ! So much for the success of a little hypo- 
crisy! But, while we excluded the Jews so perti- 


naciously from this house, how did they stand in 
other respects? A Jew could hold an advowson, 
and present it toa Minister! What bi e of his 
hostility of Christianity? A vestry could be com- 
posed of Jews, and he had the authority of Lord 
Eldon for saying, could elect the Clergyman who 
should expound the doctrines of Christianity! A 
Jew could be a Juryman; they were constantly 
seen to perform that important office in our courts, 
and with remarkable fidelity and impartiality!!! 
He did not wish to counteract Divine frovidenen- 
let these people be scattered over the whole earth; 
but he asked Gentlemen to do what Providence 
commanded---namely, ‘‘to do unto others what 
they would have others do unto them !” 
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improvement or improvements in a part or parts of 
the apparatus for making paper by machinery. 
24th April, siz months. 

To Thomas Petherick, of Penfullick, in the 
Parish of Tywardreath, Cornwall, mine agent, for 
certain machinery for separating copper, lead, and 
other ores, from earthy and other substances, with 
which they are or may be mixed, and which is more 
particularly intended to supersede what is commonly 
ealled jigging. 28th April, sir months. 

To John Walker, of Weymouth-street, Middle- 
sex, esq. for an improved cock for fluids. 4th May, 
two months. 

To Henry Robert Salmon Devenoge, of Little 
Stanhope-street, May Fair, Middlesex, gentleman, 
for certain improvements of machinery for making 
bricks. 8th May, two months. 


Provincial Occurrences :—Yorkshire, &c. 
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List of Patents which expire in the present month 
of June, 1830. 

— William Shand, Villiers-street, Strand, ar. 
tificial limb-maker for improvements in the construé- 
tion of artificial legs and feet. 

— John Foulerton, Upper Bedford-place, Rus- 
sell-square, esq. for improvements in buoys. 

— Edward Light, Foley-place, professor of mu- 
sic, for improvements on the harp lute. 

— John Burnett, Bristol, iron-founder, fur his 
convolving iron azletree, for the reduction of fric- 
tion, 

— John Hawkins, Barton, Leicester-place, 
Goldsmith, for improvements on tea-urns, tea-pots, 
tea-boards, or tea-trays. 

— James Ransome, Ipswich, ironmonger, fur 
improvements on ploughs. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


YORKSHIRE.—The expenditure of the \Ve.t 
Riding accounts has increased from 29,484/. 2s. 74d. 
in 1814 to 41,8191. 15s. 14d. in 1829, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that nearly the whole of this increase 
is caused by the increase of crime!!! In 1814 the 
expense of prosecuting felons was 2,823/. 4s. Od.; in 
1829 it was 16,324/. 18s. 9d. including 2,536/. 0s. 5d. 
for the expense of conveyance—a charge now made 
separately. 

An adjourned meeting of the inhabitants of Al- 
mondbury has lately taken place, when several reso- 
lutions were entered into, and a committee formed 
for establishing ‘‘a Political Union on the Metro- 
politan Principle, for restoring back to the People 
those privileges and rights which had been unlaw- 
fully taken from them.” 


WORCESTERSHIRE.—It appears from a par- 
liamentary document that the quantity of foreign 
gloves imported for home consumption, since the 
prohibition was taken off, was,—in 1827, 865,000 
pairs; 1828, 1,189,000; 1829, 837,000!!! The 
kind thus imported were chiefly habit gloves.— 
Barrow’s Worcester Journal. 


DORSETSHIRE.—At Blandford Guild-hall a 
meeting has been held for petitioning Parliament 
against the Beer bill, when several resolutions were 
entered into and the petitions agreed on; one of the 
resolutions states, ‘‘ That the repeal of the Malt 
Tax would be preferable to that on beer, as it would 
be an inducement to the poor and labouring man 
to brew his own beer at home at a less price, and be 
a stimulus to him to share it with his wife and fa- 
mily at home, iustead of, as is too often the case, 
spending his time aud money at the ale-house.” 

So enormous a quantity of soles has been caught 
on our shores, within the past week, that they have 
been selling at 1d. per pair.— Dorset Chronicle. 


DERBYSHIRE.—The members of Hognaston 
sick club la**ly assembled to celebrate the anniversary 
of the club, which had been established for half a 
century. Inthe morning they attended the church. 
Afterwards they dined together at the Bull’s Head 
inn, attended by the minister and medical atten ant 
of the club. Four members were preseut, who en- 
tered at the first establishment; the oldest, eighty- 
six years of age, was chaired in the evening, attended 
by an excellent band of music. 


NORTHUMBERLAND .—The table subjoined 
to the last report of the Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye, 
shows to what an extent this institution has been 
beneficial to the poor of the district during the last 
year. The number of fresh applications for relief 
has been 833, and 108 having remained from the 
former year, the number under treatment has 
amounted to 941; 768 patients have been cured, 
and 36 have derived less perfect relief. The total 
admitted since the commencement of the institution 
has been 6,262, and of these 5,814 have either been 
cured or materially benefited. 

May 9, about a quarter past 8 o'clock, p. m. the 
Durham Packet, which was lying in Sunderland 
harbour loaded ready for sea, broke from her moor- 
ings in consequence of the heavy fresh which was 
running rapidly down the harbour. This ship was 
hurried with dreadful impetuosity against the next 
tier of ships, which were at once driven from their 
moorings; and in a few minutes every ship which 
was afloat on the south side of the Wear was drift- 
ing towards the sea. The vessels, however, stopped 
and formed a complete dam across the river for 
nearly half an hour, during which time the water 
rose several feet. At last a sloop situated about the 
centre of the fleet was forced out by the extreme 
violence of the flood, and immediately the whole of 
the ships drifted to the entrance of the harbour, 
where they grounded and stopped, the tide being 
out. The damage done was immense. It is eal- 
culated that at least from 65 to 75 ships have suffered 
more or less. 


WILTSHIRE. —By the abstract of the account 
of the receipts and expenditure of Wilts county, 
from Hilary sessions 1829 to Hilary sessions 1830, it 
appears that the sum of 15,000/. was expended, up- 
wards of 7,0007. of which was required for the cri- 
minal jurisprudence of the county, including gaols, 
bridewells, assizes, sessions, &c. &c.—for county 
bridges, 9991. 9s. 2d.—for apprehending and convey- 
ing vagrants, 1020/. 19.8 8d. 


HANTS.—The town commissioners at Ryde 
(Isle of Wight) have commenced operations for the 
completion of the new market and the town hall ; 
almost all the houses on the intended site are already 
down, and the first stone has been laid in grand ce- 
remony, and the anniversary held of the improve- 
ment act receiving the royal assent. 
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LANCASHIRE.—By the last report of the Man- 
chester and Salford Bank for Savings up to Novem- 
ber 20, 1829, it appears there had been received 
259,791/. 178. 11d. from 14,265 depositors, as ex- 
hibited in the classification of single deposits. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—The second exhibi- 
tion of the Nottingham Florist and Horticultural 
Society for this season, lately attracted a very nu- 
merous company. The display of tulips was large, 
and of a transcendant quality, such as in the 
opinion of judges had never before been witnessed 
in Nottingham. There was also a considerable por- 
tion of green-house and stove plants exhibited in 
great perfection, and an excellent supply of fruits 
and vegetables ; strawberries, in particular, were re- 
markably fine. The specimens produced of keeping 
apples excited particular attention—table fruit, in 
the Aromatic Pippin, being shown in as great per- 
fection as in the summer or autumn. 


DEVONSHIRE.—By the accounts of Plyntouth 
workhouse for last year, (the particulars of which are 
left open for the inspeetion of every individual rate- 
payer) it appears that the sum of 11,516/. 16s, 53d, 
was expended. 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—That rare bird the stork 
(Ardea Ciconia, Lin.) was shot, eight miles up the 
Trent, on the 6th of this month. The length of 
this specimen, from the point of its bill to the end 
of the tail, is three feet six inches; and its breadth, 
from tip to tip, is six feet four inches. The bill is 
of a fine red colour, and its length from the tip to 
the corners of the mouth is seven inches ; the legs 
and bare part of the thighs are also of the same co- 
Jour; the former below the knees measure ten 
inches, and the latter five. The plamage is ofa dull 
white, except the quills, greater coverts, and some 
of the scapulars, which are black ; the eyes are dark 
and full, the orbits bare of feathers, and of a dusky 
reddish hue; the feathers near the breast, hke those 
of the heron, are long and pendulous. The above 
specimen is now in the possession of Mr. R. Dunn, 
Hull.—Lincoln Mercury. 


WARWICKSHIRE.—The first grand public 
meeting of the Birmingham Political Union for 
Parliamentary Reform took place May 17. Not 
less than from 18 to 20,000 persons were assembled, 
marching two deep, headed by the members of the 
council; the sight was one of the most imposing 
that can be conceived ; not less than 80,000 persons 
having witnessed the promenade. The Report was 
read which did not denounce a‘constitutional Re- 
form, but merely a declaration advocating the pro- 
priety of demanding what the Law clearly acknow- 
ledged—Rights under which their forefathers were 
a powerful and happy people, and which it was not 
dangerous for them to enjoy, and laws which granted 
equal privileges and protection to the rich and poor, 
with the exception, indeed, of those grubs and ca- 
terpillars who now live and fatten upon the poverty 
of the people. The declaration was carried and 
several resolutions passed in consequence, and a 
vote of thanks to the Council. Notwithstanding 
the immense quantity of persons assembled, in half 
an heur after the business was over, the populace 
dispersed to their own houses, and the streets of 
Birmingham exhibited the same tranquillity as on 
any other day. 

Grand entertainments have been given at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon in honour of Shakespeare similar 
to the celebrated Jubilee displayed by Garrick in 
1769: they were most numerously attended, 
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CHESHIRE.— We announced several weeks ago 
that a slight improvement in the silk trade was 
perceptible. But we were well aware how preca- 
rious was that gleam of comparative prosperity, 
and how doubtful was its continuance. We would 
direct attention to the subjoined table of the import 
of foreign wrought silk and silk goods, abstracted 
from the Custom House returns. . The import will 
be found to amount to nearly one quarter of a mil- 
lion sterling iu the short space of two months ! 
Manufactured silk goods imported during the months 

of March and April, 1830. 


i. & d. 
Silk goods, ad valorem ° + 91,470 0 6 
India piece goods ° + «+ 17,780 0 0 
Bandannoes ° e ° ° 21,270 0 0 
Tulle lace ° - ° ° . 2,877 0 0 
Thrown silk > 1% ° 93,648 0 0 








Macclesfield Courier and Herald, May 8. 


NORFOLK.—An address has been signed by the 
magistrates relative to the great inconvenience of 
holding the Lent assizes at Thetford, thus restrict- 
ing the populous city of Norwich to one gaol de- 
livery in the year. Copies of the address have been 
sent to the Lord Chancellor, the Secretary of State, 
and to each of the Judges. A petition on the same 
subject to the Lord Chancellor* has been resolved 
on by the Common Council, and also a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying that the punish- 
ment of death may be remitted in all cases except 
murder, arson, burglaries, highway-robberies, and 
offences, attended with violence, and also praying 
such effectual ameliorations in the Laws, that the 
penalties for offences may be ‘‘ in accordance with 
strict justice, worthy of a Christian country !” 


OXFORDSHIRE.—An emigration committee 
has been formed at Bicester, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the poor of Bicester Market End to emigrate 
to North America. The following are the terms 
offered by the committee in their printed notice ;— 
«* The sum of 14/. will be given to a man, his wife, 
and six children; and the same proportion for a 
greater or lesser number; to a single man, $i.; to 
a widower, having children, the same as a man, his 
wife, aud family. The money will be paid as soon 
as the parties get on board at Liverpool, and every 
expense of conveyance and provision paid by the 
committee, from the time of their leaving Bicester 
until they shall be landed at New York. Those 
who choose to emigrate musi leave Bicester for 
Liverpool on Monday next, May 24th.” Mr. Talton, 
a respectable tailor of Mixbury, Oxon, has this 
week sold the whole of his effects, with the inten- 
tention of emigrating with his wife and family to 
America.—County Chronicle. 





* Mr. E£. Newton, one of the speakers on the sub- 
ject, observed, that it was a maxim that there was 
no wrong withouta right. Ithad not unfrequenily 
occurred that persons had been committed to prison 
and kept in confinement for eleven months, and 
upon being brought to trial they had been ae- 

uitted! To no power however could they appeal 
for the restitution of character! If a person was im- 
prisoned for such a period barely upon the suspicion 
of crime, his character was blasted in the eyes of the 
world, and to what quarter was he to go for right 
against such a wrong? He was surprised this in- 
convenience had been suffercd to remain so long; 
it was useless to talk of improvement of the laws, 
it was useless to listen to theoretical principles for 
the improvement of prison discipline, whilst they 
were thus deprived of the practical means of car- 
rying those measures into effect. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE.—The expenses for this 
county from Easter sessions 1829 to those of 
1830, amount to 19,024/, 10s. 5d. almost the whole 
of which was absorbed by criminal jurisprudence, 
law, and its contingencies, gaol, bridewell, assizes, 
judge’s lodgings, constables, d&c. &c. ac. 7251. 158. 5d, 
was all that was required for repairs of bridges, and 
surveyor’s salary. 


CORNWALL.—Government has recently esta- 
blished: steam-packets, to sail regularly from Fal- 
mouth for the Mediterranean the beginning of 
every month; thus affording the traveller an expe- 
ditious passage either to Greece, Cadiz, or Egypt. 
To invalids this mode of conveyance will be most 
serviceable, as in the short period of six days they 
ean inhale the salubrious air of the Mediterranean. 


BUCKS.—A fair was held for the first time at 
Stony Stratford on the 30th April; there was a great 
show of beasts, sheep, and horses, which were 
nearly allsold, and, considering the depressed state 
of businessin general, at prices that gave satisfac- 
tion to the sellers. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—There are not fewer than 
4000 persons now unemployed in any profitable 
labour in Taunton and its immediate vicinity; and 
itis only a few weeks ago, that Mr. Dickinson, one 
of the members for the county, in presenting a 
petition to the House of Commons, asserted, that 
one-third of the population of Taunton was then 
actually receiving parish relief; estimating the po- 
pulation to be from 10,000 to 12,000, this propor- 
tion, however lamentable it may appear, will be 
found to be not far from the truth. About four 
years ago, the silk trade alone employed at least 2000 
persons here: but from the depressed state of that 
manufacture, not more than one-third of that 
number, ifeven so many, may be said to be now in 
full work. Fifty years since there was an extensive 
manufacture of serges and light woollen cloths at 
Taunton, and there were then more than 500 wool- 
combers in the town; now it is believed not a single 
piece of serge is manufactured there in a year, and 
there are not more than five or six wool-combers at 
the most ! 


KENT.—The important local undertaking of the 
Canterbury Rail-Road has been brought into opera- 
tion, and the rail-road to Whitstable opened for the 
purposes of business. The work has been five 
years in progress. The whole length is between 
6 and 7 miles, and runs direct to Whitstable. There 
is a tunnel, 822 yards in length, carried through the 
Brethren Hills, which cost 13,0007. The first 4 miles 
are constructed upon an inclination of one foot in 
90, down which waggons travel at the velocity of 
25 miles an hour, merely from receiving the im- 
pulse of one man’s exertions. The remaining dis- 
tance, 3 miles, isa level, and here the waggons are 
attached to a locomotive steam-engine. The im- 
mense advantages which the district will derive 
from the facility of transmission may be anticipated 
from the circumstance that coals alone will expe- 
rience a reduction of 6s. a chaldron for carriage. 
Passengers also will be conveyed for 9d. per head in 
20 minutes—the usual time in land conveyance 
being nearly two hours. 


STAFFORDSHIRE.—The Savings’ Bank last 
Report of the little town of Shenstone states the 
amount of funds to be 18,217/. 12s. 1}d. 


[ Jong, 


WALES.—A county meeting was held at Welsh 
Pool, Montgomery, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the present state of the Welsh judi- 
eature, when a petition to Parliament was unani. 
mously agreed to for the prevention of dividing the 
county of Montgomery as proposed by the Law 
Commissioners, ; 


The county expenses of Montgomery amounted 
for the year ending April 22, 1830, to 5885/. 11s. 1d., 
upwards of 2000/. of which were devoured by the 
law, jails, prisoners, vagrants, &c., and about 2000/, 
for county bridges. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the 
National Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck have ordered a silver medal and 4/. 
to be presented by their secretary to David Griffith, 
as a reward for his humane and spirited exertions in 
saving the lives of the passengers of the Newry. 
They have also given 2/. each to the three Imen by 
whom he was assisted.— North Wales Chronicle. 


IRELAND.—A proclamation has been issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant for suppressing the ‘* Soeiety 
of the Friends of Ireland,” which had been founded 
by Mr. O’Connell and his friends as mentioned in 
our last. 


The proposed new duties announced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for this country have arous- 
ed the attention of all parties, one being considered 
a direct attack on the Press; and almost every 
where meetings have been held to oppose their pass- 
ing in the Legislature. In the Belfast petition the 
inhabitants declare ‘‘ that every measure calculated 
to shackle or to crush the Press of Ireland, has a 
direct tendency to augment and perpetuate the moral 
and intellectual darkness too prevalent in this is- 
land. The Press is the Handmaid of Knowledge— 
the Herald of Social Order ; and it is at once the 
duty and the interest of a free state, to encourage 
and to foster this useful instrument of mental im- 
provement and civilization. Turbulence and disaf- 
fection have always been the consequence of nati- 
onal ignorance. It is only an enlightened popula- 
tion which can fully estimate the advantages of good 
government, and yield from the impulse of Reason, 
Information, and Affection, that obedience to the 
law which is exacted from the uninstructed by the 
servile terror of punishment alone.” The petition 
from Galway states, “‘ That your Petitioners are 
justly alarmed at the proposed Bill to assimilate 
the Stamp Duties of Ireland to those of England, 
and more particularly at a period when great distress 
pervades the entire country. That they attribute 
the introduction of this odious and oppressive im- 
post to ignorance of the circumstances of the coun- 
try, and of its inability to sustain this additional 
burthen. That they look upon it to be repugnant to 
every principle of justice to assimilate the Taxes of 
the poorest to those of the wealthiest country in the 
world. That the direct effect of the new Stamp Act 
will be to place an additional burthen on trade al- 
ready unable to sustain more—to disqualify the poor 
from becoming artizans—to check industry, and 
thereby retard the improvement of the country and 
the developement of its resources. That the Liberty 
of the Press, the Palladium of our Rights, is immi- 
nently endangered by the proposed additional tax— 
and they view with alarm any measure calculated 
to injure that powerful engine, so beneficial for the 
diffusion through the country of useful information, 
so essential to the preservation of our liberties and 


” 


the correction of abuses ! 





Printed by T. Davison, Whitefriars. 
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